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SANITARY COrrDITION OF 

JOUBNETMEN TAILORS, AND OF THEIR 

WORKSHOPS. 

{Continued fivm page 50.) 

Describing the general appearance of journeymen 
tailors, Dr. Smith obaetres: " They are for the most 
part pale and thin, whilst Gome hare an ordinary 
omonnt of flesh, and others are of full habit; the 
latter ig believed to be due largely to the use of beer." 
" No leas than 70 per cent, of the whole number of 
men employed in the ahops are under 35 years of 
age." The marked absence of old men, except in 
one or two well-eatablished shops, would lead to the 
inference that the journeymen die at an early age;" 
but he accounts for it by the fact " that as men 
generally work in 'squads,' the old men being less 
able physically to do the amount of work required, 
they are replaced by younger ones, more active and 
capable of performing the allotted task." Another 
reason asmgned is that as the man's family grows 
np, they require employment, and he not unfre- 



quently takes his work home, so as to have the 
beneiit of their asustnnce to increase bis income. 
To the absence of night-work the doctor attributes 
the fact " that the operatioee can live at all Httder the 
ConditioTti m which they are found." Journeymen 
tailors working in shops, although they partake of 
meat at their meals, and are generally dainty in their 
tastes; the majority dislike the &t of meat, and 
therefore leave it. 

There was only one establishment in which pro- 
vision was made for cooking. With this solitary 
exception, the meats arc brought in to the men. 

Various diseases are named as incidental to the 
occupation, or to the workshops; such as colds, 
rheumatism, and sore throat, cither from draughts of 
cold air entering the hot shop, or from emerging into 
the cold air or passages without taking the ordinary 
precaution of guarding against the change in tempe- 
rature. Indigestion, which prevailed most in the 
worst ventilated shops, and caused the food to be 
imperfectly digested; headache, from the heat, foul 
air of burning gas, close atmosphere, and effects of 
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draughts of cold air; giddiness; constipatiMi and 
piles; fistula; consumption, which was preralent 
among the younger, and asthma among the elder 
operatives. 

There are sick societies established in shops, hot 
they are mostly limited to the men c<intri]Kitiog a 
small sum weekly (not having any fund in hand) for 
such men as are ill. But as a rule, no matter how 
many of the men are iU, the contribution of each 
member does not exceed 6d. per week. Wages vary 
from 6d. to 4d. per hour, according to the descrip- 
tion of work and the locality of the trade. Average 
weekly earnings by first-rate hands, from 36s. to 40s. 
per week in the busy time; sometimes, with aver- 
hours, as much as £4. Some men will only earn 
25s. or 208. a week at certain periods of the year. 
The general impression is, that the men get into debt 
owing to their wages not being at times sufficient to 
maintain them, and they pay it off in busier seasons.' 

" With the lower class of work, and the price paid for it, 
it is quite impossible for a man to support himself and 
family by his own work; consequently, his wife and 
children are brought soon into the trade, to add to the 
earnings by their united labour; although, by the wife 
being withdrawn from her legitimate sphere, the domestic 
comforts of the family cannot but be prejudicially aflected. 
Much time is lost by men in carrying home and fetching 
their work ; as also by being kept waiting, sometimes for 
hours for a job." 

We have next an interesting list of the prices paid 
at different shops, and the time allowed for extras; 
showing that the compiler of the report entered 
thoroughly into his task, so as to render his informa- 
tion as complete as possible in all matters of detail. 

"The price at the West-End private tailors paid for 
making an over-coat, varies from 168. to 208. ; a morning- 
coat, from 12s. to Us.; and a jacket, from lOs. to 128., 
according to the extra work put in them. It is important 
to notice these extras. Full basting, three hours; half 
basting, one hour; flat braiding, three to five hours ; double 
stitching, four to six ho\irs ; extra pockets above three, 6d. 
each ; extra quilting six to eight hours ; each hour being 
paid for at the rate of 6d." 

The time allowed in different trades for the extras 
is of course arbitrary, and varies. 

'* Four shillings and sixpence is paid for making a 
single-breasted waistcoat, and 6s. 6d. for one double- 
breasted ; 68. to 78. 6d. for a pair of trousers, with an ad- 
ditional sum for the several extras." 

Smaller private trades who advertise to sell at 
lower prices. 
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'* Give an inferior cloth, and pay from lis. to 13s. for 
making a frock or over-coat when made by hand, and lOs. 
when the machine is used. The price for malung a waist- 
eoftt h is, and for a pair of trousers 4s. to 5s. The masters 
thoMelves fix the scale of wages." 

We descend in rotation to the 

'* Handsome advertising shops in Oxford Street and 
Regent Street, in which the proprietors only pay from ds. 
to 68. for their frock-coats ; 7s. for a heavy over-coat ; Ss. 
to 4s. for a morning-coat ; and Ss. to 38. 6d. for an Inver- 
ness cape. For tweed trousers, Is., and Is. 6d. for black 
cloth ; lOd. to Is. 3d. for waistcoats ; and what is particu- 
hurly to he noticed^ no e^irae are paid for, although often 
required, and the sewing materials, vohieh cost from Zd, to 6d, 
for a coat, and from l^d, to 2d, for a waistcoat and for 
trousers, are found h^ the operaiives,** 

Slopwork follows: — 

'* The prices paid by the wholesale warehouses vary with 
the material used. For a boy's jacket, lOd. ; Is. 6d. for 
woollen blouses, and for a handsome youth* s coat {sic) ; 28. 6d. 
for a morning-coat, and 4s. to 48. 6d. for a frock-coat. 
Fustian trousers, lOd. ; cotton cord, 9d., less Id. to IJd. per 
pair for sewing materials, and not more than three pairs can 
be made by an ordinary workwomen in two days; 6d, to 6d. 
per pair is allowed for finishing them after the machine, 
yiz,, for fastening the Joints, making the button^holes, sewing 
on the buttons, sewing in the linings, finishing the top-edge, 
pressing the seams, and sometimes the whole trousers, and 
making and putting in the watch-pocket, of which work a 
middle-aged woman can do two, and a young woman three 
pairs per day, at an expetise o/frf to Id, per pair for thread,*' 

We are glad to find that Dr. Smith has visited the 
Army Clothing D^pot, at Pimlico, and that from his 
investigation he is led to report " that the worst paid 
work is sank or Oovemment voorkJ* 

We do not, of course, wish to be understood as 
bdng glad that such inadequate wagee ore paid by 
Government, but that the facts being embodied in an 
official report submitted to persons holding (govern- 
ment appointments, the heads cannot plead ignorance 
of the miserable pittance for which they expect to 
get, or rather compel, persons to work for them. It 
must not be forgotten that the following scale of 
prices is fixed for honeet and rei^ctable persons, 
and not for convicts or other prisoners employed in 
gaols : — 

s, d. 

Infantry cloth trousers 12 

White duck ditto 5^ 

Police double-breasted dress-coats, 2«. %d,to2 9 

For the L. & N.-W. Railway Company . 3 6 

Postmen's frock-coats . . . . 2«. 6<^. to 2 9 

It is said that sometimes only Is, 6</. is paid 

by the middlemtm. 
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I't fine tr om cr s . . . . l«. to 1 2 

Yolimtcers' ooato 2«.6<i.to4 

For the LancMhire Volunteers ••••28 
New Zealand dotli blouses 12 

With respect to the amount of wages earned, we 

are told that — 

" The income Taries very much, and greatly depends upon 
the number of persons in the family who do the work. 
A husband by himself, at home, and employed on good 
work, can make hi^ier wages than in a shop ; and this 
advantage is still greater when his wife or a child can 
render him some aid. I found several cases at the West- 
End where from £3 to £4 a week were obtamed, in the 
busy season, by a £unily thus employed. " 

The second dbu» or ready-made work enables a 

man and his wife to earn from 20s. to 258. a week ; 

and a man by his own work only, from 18s. to 20s. 

The slop-woric will peld fix)m 26s. to SOs. a week 

when several members of the family work at it. A 

single woman, either alone or with the aid of an 

aged mother, can earn frx)m 5s. to 9s. a week. A 

good machinist in the Groyenunent d^p6t, and in the 

wholesale houses, obtains from lOs. to 168. a week ; 

ordinary ones fixHn 8s. to 12s.; and learners, after 

the first three or six months, receire 6s. to 12s. 

Finishers obtain from 8s. to 10s. when employed in 

shops, but at home on inferior work the amount will 

vary from 6s. to 88. j1 man making policemen's coats 

does not earn Ids. a week. 

" It is impossible to estimate, with any approach to accu- 
racy, the average income of these lowest classes of the 
trade during the year ; since, during three or four months 
of the year, the work is always deficient, and for weeks 
they may be entirely at a stand still. If the operatives 
can only just live when the work is moderately plentiful, 
what must be their state of distress during such periods 
of dearth of employment ! " 

Referring to the health of the operatives employed 
on this description of work. Dr. Smith states that 
there is no doubt but that the proportion of diseases 
&r exceeds that observed in men engaged in West- 
End shops. 

With respect to the result of the introduction of 

the sewing-machine, he remarks :— 

'* It has so far benefited the operative that the machinist 
is better paid than the needle- woman, and has a less un- 
healthy occupation; also, that when an operative can 
afford to have one or more ma c hin es, he will do more work 
in the same time, and may gain by the labour of others ; 
tmd on tlap^work A# i$poid the aams^ ^ohether the work ie 
done by machine or by hand; hut it hoe lowered the price of 




wtrkj and henee hoe hUherio it^furod the eondition of thoee 
who have etill to do the work by hand. The employer has, 
up to the present, been the chief gainer by the machines." 

A middleman is considered to be of great advan- 
tage to the West-End private tailor, as he undertakes 
to get a large quantity of work properly made up, at 
busj periods of the year. The benefit which he 
himself receives, is the regular occupation which he 
secures for himself and family in the slack time, and 
a few shillings he may make by some of the men he 
employs working faster than others, and able to do 
more than the amount of work usually executed in 
the hour, but for which they are only paid by the 
middlemen at the regular rate of 6d. per hour. 

Another plan adopted by middlemen of an inferior 
class, is to take lodgers, and diarge them 48. a week 
for their lodgings and tea and sugar, and provide 
them with work at the prices which they themselvea 
obtain from the warehouses; or to engage a few 
workwomen, at low wages, averaging from 6s. to 9s. 
weekly, and by cutting out and pressing the work 
themselves, and making it up at less than the prices 
they receive for it. This, however, is only done in 
slop^ and sank Mrork. 

From information gained principally from the out- 
door workers who receive their work from middle- 
men — and these are by far the most numerous of 
their class — we find that they make a profit on the 
garments, which is their inducement to pursue their 
calling. On a coat, it varies from Is. up to 6s. even 
in some cases. On some volunteers^ coats, 6d. ; on 
police coats, 4d., and on a New Zealand blouse; and 
frt>m 5d. to Is. 3d. on others; 6d. to lOd. on a 
Government tunic ; 2d. on police trousers ; ■ 9d. on 
cavalry trousers ; and 2d. to 4d. on infantry trousers. 
When they machine the work on the premises, and 
send it out to be finished, the profit is much greater; 
and it is further increased when they obtain sewing 
trimmings — as from the Army Clothing D^p6t — but 
withhold them for their workpeople. 

On the other hand, while all these deductions, for 
the benefit of the middleman^ are mlKle feom the 
earnings of those he employs, they also have some 
advantages in their relative position, by not having 
to lose much time in fetching and carrying home 
their work, as the middleman generally lives handy 
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to those he employs^ and they could not find the 
security required on obtaining work from warehouses. 
They are also paid daily, instead of waiting to the 
end of the week, as in the case of those employed on 
the work from the Army Clothing D^p6t, which, 
together with the circtunstance that they are only 
allowed to take two garments at a time, and, if they 
reside at any distance from the d^pot, causes them 
to lose considerable time every second or third day, 
besides the fact of their health being injured by their 
exposure in all weathers. 

Speaking of the Army Clothing D^pot, Dr. Smith 
, considers it a most useful and well-managed institu- 
tion, providing work within the building to many 
hundreds of women, who machine and finish the 
work, and to a large number of persons, who are 
out-door workers. He also observes: "That the 
sanitary state of the building is good, and the opera- 
tives appeared in a full average degree of health.*' 



PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF 1867. 




Our readers can, no doubt, readily recall to mind 
the many and beautiful specimens of the productions 
of our particular branch of industry which were 
exhibited in the memorable building erected in Hyde 
Park, in 1851, and will remember the encourage- 
ment and the facilities afforded to those members of 
our trade who were desirious of competing for the 
honours to be awarded by the jurors of the sections. 
They will also be able to contrast the courtesy 
shown to the tailors of this country on that occasion, 
with the marked disrespect paid them by the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition held in 1862, at 
Brompton, on their application for space in the 
division devoted to articles of clothing ; and remem- 
ber the paltxy excuse made for limiting the speci- 
mens almost to a minimum, "for want of space.*' 
But, while in the English department our trade was 
so prejudicially mi5-represented, as the restrictions 
imposed were not generally known to the public at 
large, the Foreign Commissioners, imbued with more 
generous feelings, and anxious to afibrd every en- 
couragement, so that all branches of the industry of 
their particular countries should be represented to 
the best advantage, allotted a very liberal space 



to the productions of tailors* handicraft. The result 
was that we were afforded the opportunity of in- 
specting some very excellent specimens of workman- 
ship exhibited by foreign tailors, and the mortification 
of witnessing the insignificant display we as a trade 
made on the same occasion. 

At the last Exhibition in Paris, in 1855, our trade 
had no cause for complaint as to space, nor fault to 
find with any impediments thrown in their way, but 
were treated with the courtesy which is a character- 
istic of Frenchmen* 

The regulations for the next Exhibition have just 
been issued by the Imperial Commission, and we 
have the pleasure of directing the attention of the 
trade to those articles and rules which more imme- 
diately concern them. 

The Exhibition will open on the 1st of April, 
1867, and will close on the Slst of October following. 

The 28th of February has been fixed as the last 
day for receiving demands for space; but intending 
exhibitors are requested not to delay forwarding 
such demands, but to send them as soon as possible. 
Forms to be had on application by letter addressed 
to "The Secretary,** South Kensington Museum, 
and to have the words "Paris Exhibition, 1867,** 
written in the corner. 

Articles of clothing (including fabrics) and other 
articles worn on the person, are comprised in Classes 
27 to 30 of the 4th Group. 

Art. 39 states that "the cost of packing and 
carriage of the goods sent to the Exhibition, and of 
the goods which have been exhibited there, is to be 
borne by the exhibitors, both to and fro.*' 

•We do not clearly understand if the cost of car^ 
riage of goods from British exhibitors is to be 
defrayed by them, and have written for information 
on this point. If we remember rightly, the goods 
from this country were forwarded in 1855 at the 
cost of the British Commission. 

Goods will be received into the Exhibition from 
the 15th of January, 1867, up to the 10th of March 
following inclusive. 

Packages from foreign countries must be marked 

* We have since received an official commnnicatioii that 
the expense of carriage both ways is to be borne bj the 
exhibitor. — ^£d. Qax. of Fashiok. 
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in sach a way as to show distinctlj from whence 
they come. 

Exhibitors or thdr agents must be present to receive 
their goods, otherwise the carrier bringing them to 
the building is boimd to remove them immediately. 

The cost of the employment of workmen in the 
building, the reception and opening of packages, the 
removal and charge of packing-cases, the construc- 
tion oi counters, stages, glass and other cases, &c., 
the placing of goods in the Exhibition building, the 
decoration of the stalls, and the return of the goods, 
is to be borne by the exhibitors, Fr "^ oh as well as 
foreign. 

The Imperial Commission will point out to exhi- 
bitors who may apply, contractors for the execution 
of their work, and for the removal and custody of 
their cases ; but they are at liberty to employ any 
contractors or workmen they may think fit. 

The various sUlls and fittings may be erected in 
the Exhibition as fiuit as the buildings are completed; 
they must be commenced at lateet on the let of December, 
1866, <md be ready for the reception of goods before 
the Ibth of January, 1867. 

Goods already impacked and placed in the stalls, 
must be arranged and displayed for exhibition 
between the 11th and 28th of March, 1867. 

The name of the producer, and that of his agent, if 
desired, will be affixed to the goods exhibited. 

Exhibitors are requested to insert afler their own 
names or the names of their firms, the names of those 
persons who have contributed in a special manner to the 
merits of the products exhibited, either as inventors or 
designers, or by some process of manufacture, or by 
some remarkable skOl in the workmanship. 

This is an important clause, as, by its operation, 
the foreman or journeyman who may have taken a 
part in the production of any garment exhibited, will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their share in 
carrying out the task successfiiUy is publicly acknow- 
ledged, and they will come in for their meed of 
praise for the excellence or design of the article. 

The cash price may be affixed to an article, and it 
mui^ be strictly adhered to, under penalty of exclu- 
sion from competition. 

Exhibitors, if desirous of insuring their goods from 
fire or damage, to do so at their own expense. 



Free admission ticket given to each exhibitor, but 
not transferable. 

Agents allowed to take care of goods, but they 
must be approved of by the Imperial Conmiission, 
and personal tickets of free admission will be given 
to them. 

The articles which will be exhibited by tailors 
and outfitters are classified in the following groups : — 

Group 4. Class 35 : Clothing for both sexes. 

Men^s clothes; children's clothes; clothes peculiar 
to various professions and trades. 

Class 88 : Travelling costumes. 

Group 10. Class 92: Specimens of the clothing 
worn by the people of different countries. 

Methodical collection of the garments of both 
sexes, suitable to all ages, and to most character- 
istic occupations of each coimtry. The clothing to 
be selected, is that which best meets the require- 
ments of the climate, or of the calling; which best 
exhibits the taste peculiar to each people, and which, 
imder these heads, is most in harmony with the 
natural usages of each countxy. 

These clothes are, so far as possible, to be ex- 
hibited upon lay figures. 

In Group 6, Class 57, under the head of '^ Appa- 
ratus and Processes for Sewing and for Making Up 
Clothing," are included — 

Ordinary implements used by tailors and seam- 
stresses, sewing, quilting, hemming, and embroidering 
machines; knives for cutting out cloth for making 
garments. 

Group 10, Class 94, affords an opportimity to 
journeymen to exhibit any garment made by them 
as a specimen of their superior workmanship. 

Articles manufactured for sale or for home use, 
by workmen working on their own account, either 
alone, or with the aid of the members of their 
families, or of an apprentice. These articles only 
are to be exhibited in this class which deserve 
praise for their peculiar quality, for the novelty or 
perfection of the process of manufacture, or of the 
useful influence which the manufacture exercises 
upon the physical and moral condition of the 
people. 

Drawers, with belt or other waistbands, and under- 
clothing, are comprised in Group 4, Class 34. 
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Vftr 9rltrtit HeyajfitDts* 



"A gatfierer tatd dispoaer of otb«r mea*t •%^.'*^WottoH. 



to the edttolt op the ** gazette of fashion." 
Deab Sib, 

As I promised) I fOTward you a pattern (diagrams 
4 and 5), produced to the measures supplied by your 
correspondent, "A Countryman;" and may state tb^t 
I have no intention to enter upon a controversy on 
the subject of cutting coats for short men. But, as 
this is a question which affords " cud for critics," 
I am induced to ruminate upon a morsel that many 
are unable to digest, and hope that our respected 
friend in the country will excuse my friendly 
criticism. 

I would observe, then, that in treating for cor- 
pulent figures, it is well to consider, or to presume, 
upon the former structure of the individual. In all 
probability, the person who, at the present time, 
measures 26^ inches chest, and 32 waist, was at the 
age of 25 fairly proportioned ; and the abnormality 
in his figure is simply produced by a superabundance 
of flesh. His bones are unquestionably of the same 
size and length now, as they were when his figure 
was first formed ; therefore, to produce a coat for 
him to the actual measurement, irrespective of height 
and position, would, in my opinion, be preposterous. 

Although my pattern is drafted by the 24 mea- 
sure — as the distance from the centre of the back to 
the front of the scye is two-thirds of that quantity 
— yet it will be seen that my back is 1 inch nar- 
rower, the scye 2 inches less in circumference, and 
the neck 2 inches lower, than in the one produced 
by " A Coimtryman *' to the same measures ; and, 
in my opinion, this is just the difference required to 
fit a man five feet six inches high, or the far-famed 
Chanq. The length of waist (22 inches) seems to 
me preposterous for a man of the height given. I 
know that a fat fleshy figure requires moro length 
to cover it than a thin one does ; still, in my 
opinion, 19^ inches would be more appropriate, 
and at the same time give a better effect to any 
client not more than five feet and a half in height. 
My pattern is cut to the same length of waist for the 
sake of a comparison between the two patterns; as 



this is really more a questiGn of style than of fit. 
This cannot, however, be said of the difference in 
the width of back, since that which is already too 
broad should not be made to appear broader ; and 
no coat will fit with ease, unless it have a pivot on 
which it can hang ; and tirnt pivot must be found in 
the skeleton. Neither can a coat, having length 
enough from the nape of ^e neck to the arm-pit for 
a man seven feet high, appear graoeful or be com- 
fortable on a man who only stands five feet six 
inches in height. 

And now a word in regard to your correspondent's 
remarks on my last letter. I grant that if a gar- 
ment do not sit close to the body, there is no 
chance of it stretching; but still I maintain that a 
fitting coat will stretch in wear, else how is it that 
we oflen find a customer has become stouter since 
the last time we measured him. His clothes are 
large enough, but make him new ones by l^e cdd 
measure, and see if they be not sent back to be 

altered. 

Yours obediently, 

" A London Cutter." 
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• to the editor of the "gazette of fashion." 
Dear Sir^ 

After reading the remarks from " An Old Corre- 
spondent," which accompanied the trousers pattern 
he sent you, and which you published in the Sep- 
tember number of the Gazette op Fashion, I was 
induced to try the plan he recommended for obtain- 
ing increased liberty in stooping, and cut a pair for 
my own wear. The result was very satis&ctory, and 
I certainly have more ease in t^ese trousers than in 
any former pair. 

As some of your readers may be inclined to test 
the efiicacy of the plan themselves, I send you, on 
diagram 7, the pattern by which I cut the trousers. 

The only difference between this and my former 
pattern, is the lengthening upwards of the under- 
side, to correspond with the V taken out at the side- 
seam. When the two edges of the V are sewn together, 
the side-seam of the under-side is then reduced to 
the proper length for the top-side, but I retain all 
the additional length from the top of the seat-seam 
to opposite the end of the V. 
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Upon referring to the directions in the last edi- 
tion of jour work on cutting, for cutting riding- 
trousers, or for giving an extra length of seat, I find 
that the plan jou recommend — opening the pattern at 
the seat-seam, and separating the two edges as may 
be required — produces the very same result, and 
obviates the seam across the imder-side, which, in 
the case of an article with stripes or checks, might 
be an objection. The side-seam of the imder-side is 
thrown out more at top, and the seat-seam raised 
to the extent of the opening on the pattern; both 
of which tend to give increased ease for stooping 

or riding. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Senex. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE OF FRENCH 

COSTUME. 



The form of Over-coat illustrated on the first 
figure on the plate, is one which admits of the addi- 
tion of ornament with great facility and efiect. Cut 
in the shape of a moderately fitting Chesterfield, with 
a narrow back and an opening at the bottom of the 
back-seam, the edges may be bound with velvet, 
trimmed with braid laid on flat, or bound with real 
fiur or plush. The roU-coUar imparts an elegant 
appearance. The cuffs of velvet, or to correspond 
with the fronts and roll. 

The fronts of morning-coats are still made to 
turn low, and to lie well back on the chest. The 
waist is rather long, the hip-buttons four inches 
apart, and the edde-seams with the average curve. 
The back broad across to the scye. There are 
four or ^ve holes at front of the forepart, and 
the edge is slightly rounded, . to give width to 
the turn. The skirts are broad both at top and 
bottom, and the corners rounded off. The sleeves 
are worn wide to below the elbow, and tapered off to 
the wrist. The collars are low in the stand, but 
wider in the fall, and worked up to lie quite freely 
on the bottom-edge, and even with a spring. The 
edges are double-stitched, or have braid laid on 
flat. 

The double-breasted lounge-jacket has been in- 
troduced into France, but the addition of deep square 
fli^ is by no means an improvement. In other 




respects our neighbours have copied our form very 
closely, excepting that the fall of the collar is heavy. 
The edges are trimmed with braid sewn on flat, or 
as a binding. 

Dress-coats have a flat broad turn to the front, 
and a broad lapel, not pointed at top, and the end 
of the collar to match in width and square. Sleeve 
to a medium size, and rather small at the hand, with 
a simulated or real round cuff, three inches deep. 
Skirt moderately wide, both at top and bottom. 
Edges turned in and stitched. Skirts lined with silk, 
but cloth facings to the foreparts. 

The double-breasted waistcoat without a collar is 
growing into general use. The lapel is not broad, 
and nearly the same width at top and bottom. In 
plain articles, or with a small pattern, the edges are 
trimmed with braid laid on flat. 

Morning-trousers are still worn large in the leg, 
but the width at bottom is increased. The side- 
seams are plain, and made to spring a little forward 
on the boot. There are usually pockets, the open- 
ings in the side-seams, or across the top-sides. 

The three fancy dresses represented illustrate cer- 
tain styles of picturesque costiune, and are introduced 
on the plate to assist tailors in their catering for the 
various fancy dress balls which are always given in 
France at this period of the year. 




EPITOME OF ENGLISH FASHION. 

We cannot publish a more acceptable or more 
useful illustration of dress in the present number, 
than that shovm on the first figure on the plate, 
representing the style for evening-dress, and showing 
the elegant appearance given to the front of the coat 
by the substitution of a roll-collar for the old- 
fashioned lapel and step or firock-end collar. We 
gave the pattern last month. 

A very excellent opportunity is presented by the 
roll for the introduction of a neat design in embroi- 
dery on the edge, or it may be faced with silk, either 
plain or watered. 

With this style of coat, the waistcoat should be 
cut without a collar, and very open at front, to dis- 
play the dress-shirt. 

The Chesterfield form of Orer-ooat, would appear 
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to be the favourite style for youths. It is cut looser 
than for adults, and moderately short. Double- 
breasted, with medium lapels, and five holes, and a 
collar to match in width. Loose sleeve, with a deep 
round cuff, the edges of the coat bound or trimmed 
with braid laid on flat, and the pockets across the 
front of the skirts. The style of trimming shown on 
the figure, gives a very pretty finish, and is inex- 
pensive compared with the effect, being produced by 
an edging of curled plush, such as is used for ladies 
Over-coats. 

We have represented on the third figure, a good 
style of bunting costume, and have given the pattern 
of the coat in our collection on the sheets of diagrams. 
Some gentlemen now wear their breeches fuller in 
the thigh than formerly, even when made of leather. 
They, however, always fit close to the knee, and are 
cut long, so as to reach well on to the calf. Fly- 
front is the usual style, with frog-pockets. Four or 
five buttons at the knee, with leather strings in the 
garter, which is cut on, as are also the waistbands. 
Side-seams drawn, raised, or lapped small. 



»«M«l«>*<«<«P«<«MW»W«nMpW««W««ft«%«» 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1191 and 1192. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 8, 10, and 11, are the pattern of a 
prevailing form of Hunt-coat. 

Diagrams 3, 6, and 9, are the pattern of a " Sac" 
Over-coat, forwarded by " An Old Correspondent," 
to whom our readers are also indebted for the two 
patterns of Over-coats which we have recently 
published. The pattern is produced for a man mea- 
suring 19 inches breast, and must be cai-ried out to 
the full size by the ordinary tape-measure. 

Diagrams 4 and 5, are the back and foreparts of a 
coat produced by one of our correspondents, who 
signs himself " A London Cutter," as a specimen of 
the shape he considers suitable for the make of figure 
described by " A Countr3rman," when he forwarded 
to us the pattern of a coat he had made for a cus- 
tomer of the particular shape referred to in his letter. 
Our readers will be able, by diagram 12, to distin- 
guish the difference in shape and proportions between 
the two coats, as on it we have represented them 



closed at the side-seam and shoulder-seam. The 
dotted lines illustrate the pattern by '^ A London 
Cutter," and the strong lines, that cut by ^' A 
Countryman." 

It will be perceived that there is a very material 
difference between the two, in the length of forepart 
and depth of scye. The straightness is the same in 
both patterns. '^ When doctors differ, who shall 
decide?" The " Coimtryman " writes us word that 
the coat he made fitted well, and pleased both him 
and his customer, leaving, of course, nothing to be 
desired. Whereas, liad the same gentleman come 
under the hands of our correspondent, " A London 
Cutter,** he would have had a very diffejently. shaped 
coat, and, in the opinion of its builder, a more per- 
fect fitting one. We must leave the question to be 
decided by the two gentlemen; as the old saying is, 
'' all cuts fit:' 

Diagram 7, is the pattern of trousers referred to by 
our correspondent, " Senex,** and cut on the plan re- 
commended by "An Old Correspondent," in his 
letter which appeared in the September number of 
last year. 



We have published, in the recent numbers of oar 
work, various patterns of Over-coats for ladies, 
several of which very closely resembled in appear- 
ance those worn by the opposite sex. 

We are fortunately not called upon to defend 
every passing fashion of the day, but merely to 
report as we find ; otherwise we might dread such 
criticisms upon many of the modern styles, as were 
made by Pepys, and which we find jotted down in 
his interesting and celebrated memoirs. 

Take the following remarks, made two hundred 
years ago, on the assumption of coats by ladies, as 
a specimen of the notice he took of the manners and 
customs of society in his time, and as an illustration 
of the prevailing taste at that period : — 

•« 1666, June 11. Walking in the galleries of Whitehall. 
I find the Ladies of Honour dressed in their riding garbs, 
with coats and doublets, with deep skirts, just for nil the 
world like mine, and buttoned their doublets up the 
breast, with periwigs and with hats ; so that, only for a long 
petticoat dragging under their men's coats, nobody could 
take them for women in any point whatever ; which was 
an odde sight, and a sight which did not please me. It 
was Mrs. Wells and another fine lady that I saw thus." 
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to tbe editor of the "o. 
Oeak Sib, 

Aa you favoured roe by inserting my former 
communication in your magazine, I have the plea- 
mile of forwarding for your inspection a system for 
producing coats, by tlie breast- measure, or rather 
by the graduated measures; as I bare marlced all 
the different points in parts — that is, parts of the 
graduated tape which coiresponda with the breast- 
measure. 

The system is giren honestly, with observations 
by measurement, and is constructed on the result 
Irom practice of the two plans. Should you con- 
sider it of sufficient importance or value, to interest 
your nunierous readers, it is at your disposal for the 
pages of your valuable work, the Gazette of 
Fashion. — I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
Jko. Wilkie. 



To Form the Back. 

DlAGBAH 9. 
Draw a line for the back-seam. Mark on it from 
A to B, 4^ parts; at G, the length to hollow ol 
waist ; and at D, the full length to fashion. 
Square out irom B to F, mark on the line at E, 6 
parte, and at F, 1^ inch more, according to fashion. 
Shape the back to fancy. 

To FRODirce the Forepart. 

Diaorau 8- 
Draw the square lines, 2 2 and 3, from A, at the 
angles of the lines; mark to C, on the line 2 2, 
G parts and j. Draw the line, 4, from this point 
square with A C,and mark on it at B, I part and j^; 
at D, 4^ parts; at E, 5 points and ^; and at F, 
6 points and J. From D, square with C D, draw a 
line, and mark on it at G for dep^ of scye, 3 parts, 
and on a diagonal line from D to H for front of scye, 
a parts and J. From A, on the line 3, mark at 
I, 8 parts; draw a line from £ through I, and mark 
ou it at K, 10 parts from E. Square the line 6 by 
placing the angle at K, and allowing one ai 
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intercept the point E. Place the top of the back at 
K, and the back-seam on the line K 6, and form 
the shoulder-seam by the back, lowering it half an 
inch at the scye-point. Place the line B F (on the 
back) on the line C F, and let the point E on the 
back lie on the point B on the line C F; mark 
the top of the side-seam and form the scye by the 
points G, H, and F. From L, at the hollow of 
waist, mark in to M, 5 parts for a proportionate 
figure; but I should recommend a measure to be 
taken from the nape of the neck round at front of 
the scye to the hollow of waist on the back-seam, in 
the direction shown on the diagram by the roulette 
line. From I to N, in continuation of the line 6, 
mark 3 parts, and square down from N to O, 2 parts 
and J. Form the gorge from the top of the 
shoulder-seam through O, and finish the forepart 
according to measure and style. 

Check-measures may be applied by those who 
believe in them. 

[A very erroneous notion has somehow been 
formed by many persons, that the use of the gradu- 
ated measures is cormected vdth some particular 
system of cutting. We have been at great pains, 
whenever an opportimity offered, to endeavour to 
remove this impression, and to explain the real 
utility and application of the principle of gradu- 
ation, with reference to the practice of our trade. 
Our correspondent's directions for producing the coat 
according to his plan, by the divisions of the 
measures, might be construed by some to confirm 
the idea to which we have alluded; but in 
another letter received from him, he writes that the 
graduated measures are now so generally used, that 
he thought the divisions in them would be more 
readily understood than if he had given the aliquot 
parts of the breast-measure, with which every cutter 
is not so familiar, and in certain sizes are sometimes 
a little difiioult to arrive at correctly. — ^Ed. Gaz. 
OF FAsmoN.] 



to the xditor of the ^* oazette of fabhidr.*' 

Dear Sir, 
I was requested lately, by a customer of mine, to 
make for him a<pair of pantaloons for riding, and a 




pair of leggings to wear occasionally with them when 
walking over the coimtry. As he informed me that 
he had had three pairs made by different tailors, 
without pleasing him, I at first felt disposed to 
decline the order; but fearing by so doing I might 
shake his confidence in my knowledge of the busi- 
ness, I took his instructions, and set my wits to 
work to try and fit him. I completely succeeded, 
both to his and my own satisfaction, and produced a 
capital fit in every respect. As you have a large 
niunber of subscribers in the country, the patterns 
from which I cut these may, perhaps, be useful to 
some, as they are very convenient garments, and are 
much worn by persons engaged in riding about or 
in surveying. 

The measures to which I cut the pantaloons (dia- 
grams 10 and 12) were 27 length of leg-seam, 16^ 
waist, and 19 seat. They were produced to fit to 
the leg, and had buttons sewn on at the knee, to 
represent breeches. 

You will notice that the top-side is cut broader 
at the bottom than the under-side; my object in this 
arrangement was to assist in forming the calf. The 
under-sides should be shrunk between B and A, and 
the various points indicated must be attended to, in 
malging up the pantaloons, in order to ensure the 
correct balance. 

The leggings (diagrams 3 and 13) are fastened by 
a small tab on to the first button at the knee, and 
also behind, on to a button sewn on the under-side, 
an opening being left in the seam of the legging as 
a button-hole. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully. 

Alpha. 



ni«MMnw.**«>. M>«« 



to the editor of the "gazette of fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

I see by your work that Bome of yoxir subscribers 
have expressed themselves pleased with my new plan 
of outting trousers. I am all the more satisfied with 
this, as I take more pains witii this particular gar- 
ment, and, in ray own opinion, tocy I ex«^ more 
in this branch of our trade, as it has always been a 
favourite with me since I gave cutting my study. If 
you think the system by which the pattern was pro- 
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dnood would be of any interat or sorvice to your 
readers, I dudl be happy to forward it to yon for 
iuaertioii in your publioatioii. 

I aend yon, on diagrams 2, 4, and 5) the pattern 
of a stylish form of Chesterfield Over-coat, for the 
season, to add to my fbrmer oontribntions of new 
ahapea, and a little out of the common order of pat- 
tons of tiiis gannent. 

I hope it may find favour with your patrons, in 
spite of any difSirence which they may find between 
it and those to which they are more accustomed in 
tiieir practice. 

The ahooldoHseam of the forepart must be stretched 
out to correspond with the length of the back, and 
the scye about 5 inches from the scye-point of the 
shoulder, and a puff sewn in the facing. The back- 
edge of the fish in the forepart should be stretched 
down to the length of the front-edge, and ^e bottom- 
edge of the fanpKTt fi*om the back of this fish 
stretdied out to a straight line before being sewn on 
to the top of the flap, which is made to go in and 
out of the cfpeomg of the pocket. 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

^Ah Old GOBBSl^ONDElffT." 



TO THB IDITOR OP THB ^ ftAZETTS OF FASHION." 

Dear Sot, 

I would have trouMed you earlier with the 
following remariss on the opinion advanced by your 
correspondent, '' Propre,** but have hitherto been 
prevented by various mroumstanees from noticing it. 

I am at a loss to understand upon what ground 
"Propre" — ^who is evidently an observant man — 
justifies his assertion " that the breast-measure has 
no relationship whatever with other parts of the 
body, any more than with the head, and cannot con- 
sequently form a proper basb for a i^Fistem of 
cuttmg." The ^ braaat-measure " haa notwith- 
stendiBg fi>r some couiderable period been aooepted 
as the beat beaa for vaaons a^t t aum of cutting, and 
it»prBeticabilityfor this purpose hat been admitled 
by some of tfe most talented and suoeessfkil outters 
of our tine. 

I am not aware of your corxe^xmdent*s age, or 
what acquaintance he may have had with cutters as 



a body ; but? my experience, which ranges over more 
than a quarter of a century, bears out the very 
reverse opinion entertamed by " Propre." 

If we refer to the rules established for die guidance 
of artists, in producing anatomical drawings or 
statues, we find them dearly defined, and that the 
figure is divided and snbcBvided into lengdis and 
widths, all of which indioale some prinoipal part of 
the body. We have, consequently, the established 
fact that in well-formed men, the different parts bear 
a proportion to the whole and to each odier. In 
your work on cutting you have gives a sound reason 
for the brecKt'tneasitre being adopted as a basis for 
systems, and I should have thought thnt your argu- 
ments would have set the matter at resc But your 
correspondent is not so easily conv i nce d , and starts 
an oppo si t i on foundation of his own. Let us see 
what better plan he advises as a substitute for the 
breast-measure systems, which he tells us ^ have 
served their day." 

He contends <' that stmpJs admeasorement is the 
only means of ascertaining to a cartamt^, the exact 
quantities for any given part, as also fiir requiring 
» correct knowledge of the atUiudi and stnictmre of 
the hunum body.*^ 

So fitr fit>m his plan of admeasurement being 
simple, I find, on referring to the measures of the 
two particular figures, he selects to illustrate the 
correctness of his system, that he is cbUj/ed to take 
14 distinct measures at various parts of the body, 
in order to convey to him an accurate idea of the 
figure ; so that at any future time the measures 
themselves (without having seen his customer) may 
at once picture him as if he stood before him, and 
even more correctly, as in the latter case he would 
have to form an estimate of his make from his own 
judgment. It is wdl to bear in mind that he states 
he has not selected these two oases for any particular 
difficulty their forms presented, hut for ^ their sim- 
plicity,*' as he observes ^ that the deviations are so 
apparent that the breast4neasure cutter could do 
with these two forms more readily^ than with other 
makes, as he^wodd in aaiastant detect them, and 
Bu^e the requisite idtendoiis in prsvhiOMig his 
patterns, nhioh his judgment would ^ow him t» be 
necessary.'' 
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So far as simplicity in taking the measure, I do 
not think your correspoondent has established any 
advantage over the plan adopted by cutters on the 
" breast-measure*' principle. They would have been 
satisfied with e^ht or even seven, as the length of 
waist being a matter governed by fiwhion, they would 
not need to enter it in their books. So far, then, as 
any advantage in one plan over the other in respect 
of the measures, I think the <^ breast-measure " has 
it decidedly. 

In stating my belief that no system of admeasure- 
ment whatever does of itself indicate, beyond a doubt, 
the real make of a man, I merely repeat your own 
opinion, and that of other practical cutters, who use 
a system founded upon the breast-measure. I can 
easily understand the possibility of cutting a coat to 
fit one of the wax figures in Madame Tussaud's exhi- 
bition, by measurement ; as in their case, you have 
a block which is to be covered and always remains 
in one attitude. It would be a mere question ot 
lengths and widths taken at various parts of the 
dummy, which the cutter would reproduce on the 
cloth. But a living being is a very different thing. 
There is the action of the various muscles to take 
into consideration, and allow for; and the several 
positions in which the body would be placed by 
the ordinary movements in the exercise of the 
limbs. 

How constantly is a man changing his position, 
either for the convenience of acting, or to relieve 
some muscle or bone which has been strained by 
his remaining too long in one attitude. Would 
"Propre" take all these into consideration, when 
cutting for the make of figure indicated by the mea- 
sures he has taken? if so, his theory is useless ; as, 
to be consistent, he ought simply to produce hb gar- 
ment to correspond with the attitude assumed by his 
customer at the time he measured him, as that 
should be the only knowledge of his particular figure 
which he has a right to have from the plan he has 
adopted in measuring him. 

What a very different make of figure may be 
demonstrated by the customer shiiUng his position 
while under the infliction caused by the long and 
tiresome routine of a multitude of measures, and 
what a material difference would be found in the 





several measures, if taken by two persons at a day or 
two*s interval, and with a change of attitude. 

Your correspondent ** Black Clay" — ^to whom our 
thanks are due for the trouble he took to investigate 
the system of " A Flying Pen "—clearly proved the 
difference which might be made in the shape and 
balance of a forepart, even while strictly carrying 
out the rules and applying the measures recom- 
mended by the author of that plan of cutting. I was 
startled at the description he gave, and the dis- 
crepancy in shape, and thought he had effectually 
shown the incorrectness of any plan of admeasure- 
ment, since the application could be made to produce 
such different results. 

" Propre '^ admits that some of the most successful 
cutters he ever knew scarcely ever cut a pattern at 
all, but merely kept a few block patterns, from which 
they selected one which came nearest to their cus- 
tomer, and made whatever alteration was necessary 
for the figure. This is a damaging admission on the 
part of yoiur correspondent to his theory, as it proves 
how little deviation is really necessary to be made 
from the standard pattern for a proportionate figure, 
and consequently the uselessness of all the appliances 
he uses to arrive at a knowledge whei*eby to pro- 
duce a garment. As yoiu* correspondent states that 
he is prepared to defend every point he has advanced, 
and I give him credit for firmly believing in the 
correctness of the principle of cutting which he is 
desirous of instilling into the minds of others, I 
shall be glad to know what he has to say further in 
support of his doctrine, and in refutation of my 

remarks. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

" Time." 



THE WOOL TRADE FOR 1865. 



It would appear from the report of the wool trade 
of the past year, by Messrs. Ronald and Son, of 
Liverpool, with a copy of which those gentlemen, 
with their usual courtesy have furnished us for our 
columns, that while there has not been any striking 
feature to distinguish the trade of 1865 from that of 
its inmiediate predecessors, the same healthy tone 
prevailed in the markets which had been observed 
for several years past. Spinners and manu&cturers 
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ware well and profitably occupied, and there was a 
good demand fi:>r woollen goods, particularly for home 
use; which was mainly to be attributed to the general 
prosperity of the country, a favourable harvest, and 
money, on the average, at a moderate rate. 

In the raw material, with the exception of some 
classes of fine colonial wools, the prices underwent 
a slight fluctuation, as they were rather higher at 
the beginning of the year than towards the close. 
Their range was, however, considered sufficiently 
high to warrant great caution on the part of con- 
sumers and dealers in their purchases, which were 
firee firom a speculative character, and simply re- 
stricted to the supply of actual requirements. 

The imports of wool have continued on the 
increase, although the official returns of the Board 
of Trade for the eleven months ending in November 
show a falling off in Foreign wools of about 
14,000,000 lbs., as compared with those of the same 
j)eriod in the previous year; we have, on the other 
hand, an increase of about 18,000,000 lbs. in Colo- 
nial wools. 

A very great increase has taken place in the 
Exports of wool during the year, the returns at 
the end of November showing an excess of 
30,000,000 lbs., as compared with those of the pre- 
vious years. France and Belgium alone have taken 
18,000,000 lbs. more of Colonial, and 3,000,000 lbs. 
more of Foreign wools. In the Exports of Home- 
grown wools, there appears to have been an increase 
of about 1,000,000 lbs., but there is no very material 
difference between the sterling amount of the export 
of woollen manufactures, those for 1864 amoimting 
to £22,307,204 during the eleven months, whilst 
for the same period in 1865 they sum up to 
£22,980,929. 

Presuming that the Board of Trade returns for 
the whole twelve months will not to any material 
extent affect the above statistics, it would appear 
that the quantity of wool left for home consumption 
is about 26,000,000 lbs. less ihan was lefl m 1864; 
this diminution will sufficiently account for the 
unusual lightness of stocks of wool in the hands of 
importers, as well as manufacturers and dealers. 

From Australia we have received 332,603 bales, 
against 302,801 in 1864; and 443,272 bales wex^ 
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disposed of at the quarterly soles in London, of 
which quantity about 150,000 were ifbr export, 
principally to France and Belgium. Prices main- 
tained their former position at the two first series of 
these sales, advanced slightly at the third, and at 
the last showed a further improrement on previous 
rates. The growth and condition of these wools was 
much of the same character as those in preceding 
years. 

We have also to notice an increase in ^ ar- 
rivals of Cape wools, those of last year amoimting 
to 99,990 bales, being an excess of 30,937 bales on 
the imports from the same district in the previous 
year. 

Spain and Portugal. — The inquiry for greasy 
and black wools from Spain, which constituted the 
principal deliveries, was very languid, while fix)m 
Portugal there was a considerable increase on the 
imports of 1864. Oporto wools may be said to be 
about Id. per lb. dearer than previously quoted. 

Of Casteliaj BrancOy and Frontier the supply has 
been rather limited, and, being much sought after, 
they realized very full prices. 

Peruvian and Alpaca. — Owing to the temporary 
blockade of the ports, there was a considerable dimi- 
nution in the imports. Supplies were ample, and 
prices ruled in favour of buyers, in the early 
part of the year; but the stocks decreasing, they 
gradually recovered, and the market is now bare 
of this description of wool. Alpaca has been in 
very good demand; prices ranged higher, and 
graduaUy advanced. They are now firom 4d. to 6d. 
per lb. higher than at the end of 1864. 

In East Indian and Persian, we find a fidHng off 
of about 8000 bales, compared with the sales in 1864. 
The best dasses of white and yellow East Indian 
have been most in request, and have gradually ad- 
vanced in value; inferior, grey, and ill-<xmditioned 
kinds have been in less demand, and consequently 
realized lower prices. 

There has been a good demand for Douskoi wool ; 
large parcels have been shipped to America, and 
stocks are low. 

Mohair has been imported in lai^g;er qisuitities 
than ev«r. The article has been in great request, 
and has considerably advanced during ike year. 
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Fair average quality, worth at the end of 1864 from 
2s. 9d. to 3s. per lb., realized from Ss. 6d. to Ss. 9d. 
per lb. at the end of last year. 

Domestic wools were higher in value at the close 
of 1864 than they had been for upwards of a quarter 
of a century; and it was, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at that, during the first five months of the last 
year, consumers purchased with more than ordinary 
caution; in consequence of which, prices gradually 
receded tmtil about clip-time, when they were from 
15 to 20 per cent, below the closing rates of 1864. 
A considerable quantity of the new clip found buyers 
at rather high rates, as the stocks had become very 
much reduced, and growers showed great firmness in 
their demands. 
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DESCBIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1197 and 1198. 



Diagrams 2, 4, and 5, are the pattern of the new 
form of Chesterfield Over-coat, contributed by " An 
Old Correspondent,'' with the necessary instructions 
for making it up properly, to ensure the desired 
result in style. The ordinary tape-measure must be 
used in drafting this pattern to the full size, which is 
produced for 19 breast on the waistcoat. 

Diagrams 1, 6, 7, and 11, are the pattern of a 
lounge-jacket in the Tweedside form. We have 
represented two styles on the forepart, the front-edge 
being much more cut away on one than on the other. 
The edges are turned in and double-stitched. 

Diagrams 8 and 13, are the pattern of the leggings 
referred to by " Alpha" in his letter; and diagrams 
10 and 12, are the pattern of pantaloons by the 
same correspondent 

Diagrams 8 and 9, illustrate the system of cutting 
coats by Mr. Wilkie, whose letter we publish in the 
present number. 



NOTICE OF THE PREVAILING FRENCH 

FASHION. 

The Chesterfield form of Over-coat is the prevail- 
ing style for the season. They are made in various 
ways, according to the individual taste of the tailor; 
but there are two which are particularly noticed as 
having the lead. One is made with a stand-up 



collar, double-breasted, with lapels 4 inches wide, 
square at the corners, and the front of the coat does 
not turn, but is worn buttoned up like like a mili- 
tary tunic. This form of coat is cut moderately 
long and loose. The collar itself is rather deep, 
short, and a little hollowed on the top-edge. The 
sleeves are wide, without cuffs, but a row of stitching 
round to simulate one. It is very customary to edge 
this style of coat with Astracan fur, or plush in 
imitation. The front of the forepart is fastened by 
olivets and loops of large cord, or by five large 
buttons and holes. 

The other style, is cut rather closer to the body. 
It is also double-breasted, but the lapel is broader 
than that we have described, and the front is made 
to turn; three holes. The edge of the lapel is 
slightly rounded, to give a style, and increase the 
width of turn. The collar is not more than half 
an inch in the stand, but the M is 3 inches wide, 
and worked up so as to lie on the neck in the 
form of a small cape, but to sit snug on the top- 
edge. The end of the collar is not so wide as the 
top of the lapel. The sleeves are wide, and without 
cuffs; but a short opening is left in the hind-arm- 
seam, and the corners rounded off. Some houses 
fece the collar and fronts with velvet; others substi- 
tute a broad stitching, or bind the edges with a wide 
braid. The coat is lined throughout with silk, 
quilted and stitched on wadding. 

The " Derby " morning-coat is the fashionable 
style. The waist is moderately long, the skirt rather 
deeper than lately worn, full, and rounded off at tlie 
bottom. The front of the forepart is made to turn 
low down, and the lapel is rather broad. The collar 
low in the stand, but much deeper in proportion in 
the fall, and to sit quite easy on the bottom-edge. 
The sleeve easy, and a cuff formed by a row of 
stitching, with two buttons and holes, so that the 
opening is rather longer than usual. Flaps in the 
skirts, with pockets under, and one outside the left 
breast, also with a flap. Four buttons at front of 
forepart, placed a little distance from the edge. The 
edges are double-stitched. 

Owing to some delay on the part of the engraver, 
the proof impression of our plate of English Fashions 
has not reached us in time to allow of our publishing 
the details. 
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■A gBtherer aod dfipOKT of other men'i Unff.'—WollOB. 

EdinimyA. 
TO THK BUTOIt OF THE "GAZETTE OF FASHION.'' 

Dear Snt, 

It ia now some years since my name appeared as 
a Gontribntor to your valuable niagaziae. Not 
wishing altogether to lose sight of old friends, or to 
be foigotten bj them, I have sent you a trifle which 
may interest the younger branches of the craft, and 
serre to remind those vrbo know me of un old friend. 

The pattern of a plain fitting trousers (diagram 
10) which I now send was produced to the following 
measures: — Length from to 1, 9J, or half the 
bignen of the seat; to 2, the knee-bone, 26 ; and to 
3, the lun length, 44. Waist 16, seat 19, thigh 
13^, knee 9, bottom 8|. 

After the side-line is drawn, mark from 3 to A, 
one-tbird of the seat; and from A mark up to B, 
tbelaigth of leg-seam. The distance of B from 1, is 
half the seat Draw a line from B to I square with 



A B, and continue it to 6. Carry the ling A B up 
to C, making the distance between these two points 
half the seat, which proportion must be observed for 
all uzes. Square the line to O from C, and mark 
on it one-half the seat-measure, and then shape the 
side-seam to 1. At the bottom of the trouaer, mark 
from A to 4, one-twelfth of the seat-measure, and 
the same proportion from B to D and from D to 5. 
Finish the outline of the top-ude as shown on the 
diagram. 

To form the under-aide, mark from to G, one- 
sixth of the seat, and from G to E, half the waist. 
Draw a tine from D, and intercept E, and one from 
G to 5, which distance will be found equal to half 
the whole seat-measure. For the length of seat, cast 
from G, making a pivot at 5, and intercept the line 
drawn from 5, through E. Shape the mde-seam, 
make the sise of seat across to the measure, run the 
bottom of the seat-seam out to 5, as shown on the 
diagram, make the width of knee to the mea8are,and 
allow on at the bottom of the leg-seam, bey<md i, 
sufficient to correspond with the size required, d«- 
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ducting the width of top-side from 3 to 4. The 
arrangement on the under-side at H, which is 
half the distance from G to 5, or half the seat, will 
be foimd somewhat different from that which is in use. 
A piece taken out in the direction shown by the 
curved line has a few advantages, which I will point 
out. When the curved line from H to I, is stretched 
out to meet the straight line at G, and the 0*s at the 
top of each side-seam are made to meet, what is 
stretched out not only gives freedom on the top of 
the band, but it is also sent down to the hip ; and 
the round which is added to the seat-line is worked 
into a straight line, and the round sent over to the 
round of the seat ; thereby giving more ease, as well 
as neatness, and lending to the knee a portion of the 
extra ease thus given. 

The foregoing directions will, I hope, enable any 
of your readers to draft a pattern, either to the mea- 
sures I have given, and so correspond with my dia- 
gram, or to any other measures they may select. 

I could have entered more fully into the subject ; 
but, as my remarks were more particularly addressed 
to the younger members of our craft, I preferred con- 
fining myself to the more simple details. 

When the first instalment has had time to be put 
into practice, and I find a disposition for further in- 
formation, I shall with much pleasure continue my 
observations. 

Should any of your readers think it worth the 
trouble to criticize my plan, I shall be obliged if they 
will be so kind as to give their names, and use plain 
and simple language. 

What I send you is intended to be useful, and to 
make friends. I may be mistaken in my ideas; if so, 
let the faults be pointed out in a friendly manner. I 
shall not be ofiended'at what is written in a good 
sprit. I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

J. Ain>ERS0N. 




to the bi»t0r op thb " gazette op pashion." 
Dear Sir, 

I beg to trouble you with a few remarks, in reply 
to your correspondent, " Time,*^ whose letter appeared 
in your last number. I should have preferred if 
yoftir correspondent had tested the merits of the dia- 
gratnS) you did me ike &vour to insert in your 




December number, instead of condemning the 
principle. 

In my last letter, I stated that the advocates of 
admeasurement systems, drew down an amount of 
indignation on their heads, frx)m other members of 
the trade. The latter are composed of two classes : 
first, there is that portion who think that the aboli- 
tion of the breast-measure as a basis will do away 
with the 9cienc$ of our trade, and therefore condemn 
it. The other class consbta of men who are wedded 
to the opinion that admeasxuement is too troublesome. 
They may^ perhaps, have tried it, and have not been 
so successful as they could have wished; and they 
also know that the breast-measure has been the basis 
for centuries, and they have cut by it for many 
years. 

I would respectfully b^ to differ from these. In 
my opinion, there is more science in the principle of 
admeasurement than in systems based on the breast- 
measure. Nothing is troublesome that leads to the 
perfection of our trade. Let us consider what your 
cojuespondent says. 

He remarks that he is at a loss to understand on 
what grounds I justify my assertion, that the breast 
has no relationship with other parts of the body. I 
am still of the opinion that the breast does not bear 
an accurate proportion to the other parts of the body. 
I think the most likely part of the body for the 
breast to bear a true proportion to, is the shoulder; 
yet how seldom do we find a proportionate part of 
the breast having a correct reference to it. Take, 
for instance, the mechanic, with his large, forward, 
muscular shoulders, in contrast with a man of any 
other light occupations. What comparison is there 
between them? Although the breast-measures in 
both cases are the same, yet in the shoulders we 
sometimes find a difference of fiur inches. 

I would refer your correspondent to the measures 
of the two diagrams already referred to ; he will then 
see that both breast-measures are the same, while no 
other two measures agree. If the breast is a true 
index to other parts of the body, why take any other 
measure ? We often find a breast-measure 20, and 
waist 18; and in another case the breast of the same 
size, while the waist is 22. Which is the correct 
proportion? 
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There ie another enentuJ point, irhioh is, liuit the 
bieeet is of less importaziee as agtdde tium the stmc- 
-tnre or attitade. I thiidc ftrw ontters will 6s£Ser from 
a»e in Aaa respeet Can die eje fix the precise 
attitude, or determine the exact amoimt of muede 
which "^ Time '* speaks of? 

13ie next point is tiM infliction imposed bj the 
mnhitiide of measnrtB to which jonr oorrespondent 
lefiars, in order to give a correct knowledge of the 
quantities required, structure, &c., of the body. I 
contend that ^ese can only be oOTrectly ascertained 
by admeatorement. I have seldom heard any of 
nry customers complain of the lengdi of time occupied 
in ^e process of measuring. Tour correspondent 
must bear in mind, that eight of these measures are 
tsken by merely two moTcments of the left hand. 
For my own part I cannot see why tiiese measures 
oannot be taken by difierent persons, with the same 
accuracy as the breast^measure. Admitting ^t a 
mistake may occur, what is the ooaseqoence? The 
garment will be a little in or orermt the part where 
4he mistake occurrsd, and being ^a local part can 
easily be altered. Now, consider the consequence of 
a mistake occurring by the breast^measure plan. 
TIm whole garment is out. 

Then, another argument '<Time** urges in firrour 
of -proportion, is that, ^' if we refer to the rales laid 
down for artists as a guide for anatomical drawings, 
or for statues, we find it clearly defined, and that the 
figure is diyided and subdivided into lengths and 
widths, which indicate some principal part of the 
body." 

I think, Mr. Editor, you published in the October 
number of your excellent magazine, an extract from 
the '' Complete Guide to Practical Gutting," on pro- 
proportion, in which you treat on the above, but add 
that as artists* and tailors* ideas on proportion are 
very distinct things, it will not be necessary to notice 
them ; it would be presumption in one to do so after 
that expression on your part. 

The great difficulty in our trade is the various 
forms we have to cover; as, fiir instanee, long and 
short necks; high, low, forward, and large ^oidders. 
Is there any means of ascertaining the correct quan- 
tities for these parts? Some cutters, from their 
great experience and the attention they have given to 




their business, are successful in this respect; but that 
fact of itself does not constitute a standard. What, 
&en, can give the exact quantities? Dfeasurement. 

Let us consider one or two measures. Take the 
^ front of scye measure." This is an important 
measure, easily taken, and I should think a mistake 
in the quantity would rarely occur. In feet, I can- 
not see how a mistake can occur at all, if the cutter 
be careful. Of the importance of this measure I 
cannot do better, in advocating its utility, than refer 
your readers to the Third Edition of your excellent 
treatise on cutting, in which, at page 293, you say, 
speaking of the front of scye-measure: ^'If in 
applying this measure to a thin person, whose 
breast-measure was only 18, and this measure were 
found to give a result of IS inches, we should pro- 
duce the coat frx>m 19}. This will be fbund an 
excellent guide in large sizes, which seldom require 
proportioning from the frOl measure. For instanee, 
a person of 24 inches breast wtU rarely be found to 
measure more than 15 inches from the back-^seam to 
the front of the arm; consequentiy, the coat ^r such 
a figure should be produced from 22^ inches, the 
size to which the distance across to the front of scye 
bears proportion." Thus proving tiiatthe "front of 
scye-measure** is of more importance than the 
" breast-measure.** 

I am afraid I have already occupied too much of 
your valuable space, and will therefore bring my 
remarks to a conclusion, thanking you sincerely for 
the opportunity of stating my views. 

I remain, dear 8ir, your obedient servant, 

" Pkopbe." 



CUD FOE CRITICS. 



to the edrrob of the " oazetts of fashion.** 
Sir, 

It would appear at last we have arrived at the 
oonclusiiHi of the various criticisms, in whidi your 
correspondents have favoured your readers and 
mysdf with their particular ideas on " The Vowel 
System of Cutting;** and if I may infer from the 
feet that up to the present time not one of the writers 
who have commented upon my eystem, Jias been 
able to bring forward a single valid argument against 
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the principles on which it is based, I think that this 
circumstance testifies no little to its correctness. 

In connexion with this fact, there is another point 
to which I would wish to direct the attention of 
careful readers and of critics — viz., that almost all 
the writers who have taken the trouble to notice my 
system, have immolated themselves upon the altar of 
enthusiasm, in contradicting their own ideas. 

The several gentlemen have done their best to 
teach me "etiquette" and "algebra;" I can only 
say that I hope I feel a corresponding thankfulness, 
and that I have improve4 under their tuition. 
Common gratitude prompts me in return to commu- 
nicate a few facts for their information, which I 
hope will equally benefit them. 

In the first place, I would beg to remark that the 
majority of my critics have not taken the requisite 
amount of trouble even decently to undet-stand the 
system, much less to warrant them in criticizing it 
or pointing out its defects. Conflicting opinions on 
matters connected with cutting are no novelty; and 
one need but turn to the earlier numbers of the 
Gazette of Fashion for a proof of the amount of 
patience, courage, intellect, and skill required, in 
order to create a fidr field for honest criticism, and 
to establish a medium for the dissemination of 
practical ideas, such as is afforded by the present 
publication, which is par excellence the practical 
cutter^s magazine. 

But while both courting and admiring a free 
expression of opinion, I feel it at the same time 
to be my duty to point out what in my opinion 
appears to constitute a disagreeable feature in the 
criticisms of the present day — viz., shallowness, and 
want of force, either to establish or refute. 

The critic of the present day, instead of carefully 
studying and thoroughly making himself acquainted 
with the ideas of an author, is content simply to 
scan his works. Hence for enthusiasm, we have 
mistaken vehemence; and for powerful argument, 
plausible objections, which retard rather than pro- 
mote the cause of truth. The deep thinker who 
comprehends his subject, gives utterance to thoughts 
which contribute to the advance of truth, and enlists 
the sympathy and respect of those whose opinions 
may differ ever fo widely from his own. 
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The criticism of misapprdieosion, on the ocmtnzy, 
like the parasite which lives on the oak, although it 
may appear green and beautiful to the eye, in realitf 
only injures the object to which it dings, by 
impeding the fresh air and the light of heaven. 

I will take your correspondent who writes under 
the pseudonym of "Black Clay** as a specimen of his 
class, and investigate his remarks on 8traigkimes8f as 
an example of the errors into which the nnsciantific 
are apt to fall. 

In his first series of objections, he is scmpoloiialy 
squeamish about atraightneee; while in his seoondy he 
totally ignores it, as well as the instructioiis laid 
down in the " Vowel System,'* as a guide, to deter- 
mine it. He requests the student to " cut a pattern 
through and overlap the edges one inch.** This 
recommendation suggests two questions for me to 
put to my critic. Fh^t, has " BUck Clay ** read my 
system so carelessly, as to overlook entirely the in- 
structions laid down in it for adjusting the straight- 
ness? and second, whether he is aware that the 
degree of straightness was not intended to be fixed by 
the check-measures? or ore we to take his arga- 
ment simply as a joke P—because, after tiying the 
experiment, I arrived at the conclusion that the only 
form of coat your readers would be likely to obtaioi 
after distorting the pattern according to his iostmc- 
tions, would be the Manx coat of arms. 
I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Fltinq Peh. 



HmtUg, H.B. 

to the editor of the "gazette of fasuolf.** 
Deab Sir, 

In publishing my directions for producing the 
pattern of a coat by my system, you hare not cor- 
rectly copied my MS. ; you will, perhj^s, allow me 
to direct your attention to the following particulazsy 
and rectify the errors in an early number. The back 
is correctly described. In the directions for draft- 
ing the forepart, instead of marking to C on the line 
2 2, 6 parts and |, it should be 6 | parts. At B, 1 
part and i, it should be H part At D, 4^ parts is 
correct. Further on at E, 5 points and ^, and at F, 
6 points and |, you will perceive that these shooM 
have been respectively 5 ^ parts and 6 } parts. D 
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to H, for front of BCje, 8 parts and }, should be 3 ^ 
parts. Again, in continuation of line 6, it should 
have been line 8. Erom N to O, 2 parts and a ^, 
should be 2 i parts. 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

John Wilku. 



FRENCH FASHIONS AS HXUSTRATED 
ON THE LARGE ENGRAVING. 

Fro^-coats are worn double-breasted, either with 
OTdinaiy lapels or with a broad rolling collar. In 
the first style, the lapel is about the average width, 
but not very pdnted at top. There are five holes 
worked in it. The wsdst moderately long, hip- 
buttons 8^ inches apart, side-seam well curved, 
back-scye rather broad, and the back wide across to 
the scye. The skirt is cut to reach a little below 
the knee, and without much fulness. The sleeves 
ue easy and without cuflBs. The roU-coUar is broad 
and the turn of the front is made to extend to the 
third hole in lapel. A single-breasted frock-coat is 
also worn, as a substitute for the double-breasted 
frock-coat or morning-coat The skirt is cut off at 
the bottom at front to lighten the appearance. There 
are four holes and buttons at front, and a small turn 
only. The collar is low in the stand, but much 
broader in the fiiU, and worked up to tie easy on the 
bottom-edge. 

The long turn to the front of moming-ooats con- 
tinues to be worn, so that only two buttons are used 
out of the five. The width of the turn gives a 
stylish appearance to the coat, and is quite a contrast 
to the small lapel which has been so long in fashion. 
The skirt is cut on to the forepart, and a long fish 
taken out imder the arm, or a side-body sewn in. 

Lounge-jackets are worn, both double and single 
breasted. They are short and rather close, with 
Httle compass at the bottom. Four buttons and holes, 
fasteniiig up close to the throat. Low collar, cut on 
at front, and the fall one inch wider. Full sleeve, 
plain at the hand, or with a broad deep cuff formed 
by the binding or stitching. 

The tittle boy's jacket is cut long in the waist, 
easy to the body, and has a short plain skirt sewn 
on. There is no collar. The sleeve large, but 





reduced at the hand. No cuff. Small fiaps in the 
waist-seam. Edges double-stitched. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE OF 
ENGLISH COSTUMES. 

It wiU be perceived, by the representatictn of a 
morning-coat on the first figure, that the long turn 
which has been for some time fashionable in the 
Parisian trades, has been introduced into this coun- 
try; the turn, however, is not so broad. The waist 
is long, and the skirt moderately short only. There 
are four holes and buttons at front of the forepart. 
The lapel and end of the coUar are of the same 
width; the fall rather broad, but the stand low. 
FuU sleeve, plain at the hand, and rather small. 
Edges turned in, and stitched a tittle way in. 

Chesterfield -Jacket, short, single-breasted, five 
holes and buttons at front, fitting a tittle to the 
figure. Small lapel, end of collar cut off and narrow, 
low in the stand, rather broader in faU. Two 
pockets in each forepart, with flaps. Edges trimmed 
with braid, sewn on flat. Loose sleeve, with deep 
cuff formed by braid. Seams lapped and stitched, 
with openings at bottom of back and side seams. 

The back view of this jacket, which is intended 
for riding, is shown on the last figure. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1208 and 1204. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 5, 6 and 18, are the pattern of a 
single-breasted frock, with a rather long turn to the 
front, in the style which would appear to be growing 
into general use. 

Diagram 8, is the pattern of a pair of trousers for 
morning wear. Our readers wiU perceive that they 
are cut closer to the leg than we have lately repre- 
sented. The pattern iUustrates a style which is 
being patronized by a portion of the higher classes, 
but not generally worn. We should not, however, be 
surprised to see it become universaUy adopted, by 
way of contrast to the wide trousers which have been 
fashionable for so long a period. 

Diagrams 4 and 7, are the patterns of a new style 
of morning waistcoat. It is double-breasted, with 
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the lapels cut on, and the roll of the collar sewn on 
to the edge of the neck. It will be noticed, that the 
sewing-on edge of the colUr is cut hollower than the 
neck, so as to give freedom on the outer edge of the 
roll. A long fish is taken out at the shoulder of the 
forepart, the object of which is to remove the fulness 
which is frequently observed at this part of a 
waistcoat, owing generally to the prominency of the 
collar-bone and the hollow by the side of it. There 
is also a fish taken out at the bottom of the forepart 
through the welt, to afford the necessary liberty on 
the edge for the rise of the hip. 

The form and arrangement of this waistcoat pat- 
tern are taken from one published in the February 
number of the work issued by our contemporary, 
Herr MuUer, at Dresden. The same style is also 
suitable for a single-breasted waistcoat. 

Diagrams 8, 9, 11, and 12, are the pattern of a 
Chesterfield form of Over-coat. It is produced more 
shapely to the figure than some we have published 
during the season, but a sufficient compass of skirt 
is afforded by the long fish taken out at the hollow 
of the waist. 

Diagram 10 is the pattern of the trousers referred 
to by our correspondent, Mr. John Anderson, of 
Edinburgh, with whose name our readers are fami- 
liar. It is introduced to illustrate a system of 
cutting trousers somewhat similar in shape to a pat- 
tern we published in a recent number, and which 
was distinguished from the ordinary shape of trousers 
by the Y taken out at the side-seam of the under-side. 



THE REPORT OF FASHION. 



We have the pleasure of informing the subscribers 
to the above work, and the trade generally, that the 
plate for the forthcoming spring and summer is in 
active preparation, under the care of the different 
artists whose talent has for many years been engaged 
on this work. As usual, the various styles of dress 
for morning and evening wear, ladies* riding-habits, 
and children's dresses, will be illustrated on twenty- 
three figures, affording a favourable opportunity for 
gentlemen to judge of the effect of any particular 
form of garment, on making a selecticm for their own 
wear; and, fitmi the well-established character of 



the work, they can place every reliance that the 
several styles represented, correspond with those in- 
troduced ^r the season by the leading West-End 
houses, who are known by the trade to work for the 
best-dressing members of the aristocracy. 

The plate, which will be engraved in the first style 
of art, and carefully coloured, will be accompanied 
by a large collection of patterns in] diagram to a re- 
duced scale, for the convenience of being drafted to 
the full size by means of the " Graduated Measures.*' 
These will comprise the newest and most fashionable 
forms of moming-ooat, dress and firock coats, lounge* 
jackets, ladies* riding-habits, youths* costume, and 
children's dresses ; waistcoats and trousers, both for 
morning and evening wear; a double sheet of pat- 
terns in full size; and a printed letter-press report of 
all details connected with fashion, making up, and a 
description of the leading patterns in the various new 
goods for the season. 

Subscription for the year, £1 Is., payable in ad- 
vance; or single copies, post firee, 12s. 6d. each. 

Orders should be forwarded early, to prevent dis- 
appointment, and to ensure punctuality in delivery. 
Copies may be also enclosed in parcels from town, 
upon intimation being given in time. 




We have been requested by the committee of the 
Glasgow Society of Foremen-Tailors to direct ihe 
attention of our readers to the advertisement which 
appears in our present number, of a system of cut- 
ting trousers. The author enjoyed a reputation for 
his proficiency in this department of our trade, while 
fulfilling his duties as a cutter in a leading house in 
Glasgow, but which he was unfortunately obliged to 
leave, in con^uence of ill-health, this climate not 
agreeing with him. The society, who highly appre- 
ciated both the author and his abilities, took up his 
case, and raised a subscription' to send him to 
his native country, in the hope that the change 
might be beneficial to his health; and are de- 
sirous of still further assisting him by the sale of 
his system, which they have prepared for publication. 
In so praiseworthy a cause, and with confidence in 
the recommendation of the gentlemen forming the 
committee, we have much pleasure in contributing 
in any way to the promotion of their objects 
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CUTTING ROOM COMPANION. 

EDWARD MINISTER AND SON, 

CiilDM anO ftatit itUkttf to l^ti iK>|(«i!, 
No. 8, ARGYLL PLA.CE, KEGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 



Clir 9clrctfc Mrponftors. 

'A gatbarer and 4i*poMr orotbar man'i itnlT.'— (Totton. 



TO THE HHTOR of THE " OAZKTTB OF FASHIOK. 

Deak Snt, 

On looking tbroi^b yo\xr valtuble Gazette for 
this month, I wraB pleased to bm sgun the name of 
TOUT dd Gorrespondeiit, Mr. John Andereon, of Edin- 
bnrgh, and patticnlarlj so when I found that the 
pattern he had sent waa that of a pair of trouaers. 
Upim examining the system by which it was pro- 
dnced, I may say I waa much pleased with it, 
although at first n^t the appearance of the tronsera 
on the diagram seemed rather novel. Being much 
interested in all systenu for cntdng trousers, perhaps 
your ooneapondent will allow me to offer a suggestion 
or two, and fiirther oblige me by replying, to a few 
questions respedang his system. 

The first idea which struck me — after I had 
chalked out the pattern, according to the measures 



giTen-~was, that it waa too crooked, as if it were 
produced for a man to remain always in a stooping 
position; and that consequently when the man was 
erect, the seat being too long, would cause the trou- 
sers to droop at the back of the knee. Again, there 
seema to me to be too little under-side; the top-side, 
when chalked out, being across the top 1^ inch 
wider than the under-aide. Now, I think if a pair 
of trousers were cut according to this rule, the side- 
seam would be, BO near as I could judge, on the 
hip-bone, which would be conndenbly too far back. 

Mr. Anderson says: "The t^^side at C and 6 
should be cut half the seat, and the under-side half 
the waist." Now, in my humble opinion, it would 
be more reasonable to say that the top-side should 
be half the toaitt, and the under-side half the ttat; 
so as to give the required liberty across the seat. 

Your correspondent lurther says "that the line 
A B is to be carried up to C, the distance between 
these two points b^g half the seat, which proportion 
must be observed for all sizes." Now, sir, I would 
ask your correspondent whether (as in the diagram) 
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he intends the point C to be the tq> of the tr^osers 
or not? If so, I am afiraid if this rule were Icdlowedt 
we should have the trousers too fllhort upwards. 
Take, for instance, a bellied man measurimc < 22 
inches belly, and 21 seat Now that, nofaa wtmkt 
require his trousers high up, in consequence of the 
round on the front of his body; whereas, the seat 
being less in proportion to the waist, would be 
shorter up in proportion thaa for a thin man^ whose 
seat-measure inyariably exceedi tba^ of hia wai«t« 

Tour correspondent adda that he should be obliged 
if any of your readers would criticize his plan, if it 
were done in^a friendly manqer; aodithat be wauld 
not be offended with any remarks made in a^ go^ 
spirit. I trust he wiU. take my observations, in aa 
friendly a spirit as they are inleivled^ laad that we( 
shall hear further from him through the pagea of 
your valuable magaain& Apolagiziii^ for trespats^g 
so far on youy f pac€b f , ' , . . .|/ 

I am, dear^Sir, yours tculy^ 

8. BAQGAUtr. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE " GAZETTE OF FASHION." 

Dear Sir, 
I forward, fpr your insp^pi^ taoA subsequent 
publication, in the Gazette of Fashion, if practicable, 
a breast-measure 8y$tem for cutting yachtitig-jackets, 
and trust that it. may prore cterviceaUe to some of 
your readers. 

To FORir T«R Rack. . 

DiAORAH II. 
Draw the line A D. Mark on it at B, a quarter 
of an inch lesa than a fourth of the breast, at C, one 
inch more than a third, and at D, the lengdi of the 
jacket. Square with A D, draw the line A E, and 
make the width of the top of the book one^siocth of 
the breast. From B, draw a line also square with 
A D, and mark on it at F, an. inch and a hah* more 
than one-third, ibr &e width of bade at the top of 
the back-scye^ and anodier square line from 0, 
marking od it at Gr, half an inch less than half the 
breast Make the width of the bottom of the back, 
fVom D to O, the same distance as from C to 6, 
and finish the outline of the back as shown on the 
diagram. 
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to produce the forepart. 
Diagram 5. 

Draw the square lines A M and M U. The dis- 
tance from A to M is a sixth more than the breast- 
measure and a half an inch, excepting in large sizes, 
lAea the extra half inch will hot be required. From 
A.to R is one inch more than half the breast, and 
the distance to S is one-eighth of the breast. From 
M to L| mark half aa inch more than a fourth; from 
M to N one-iixth ; fix>m B to H| two-thirds; from H 
to I, one-twelflh ; and from H to K, one-eighth. Mark 
the length of back on the forepart from M to W, and 
spring out from O to P, from two to three inches, 
according to the requirement of the customer. Form 
the neck and side-seam, and complete the outline of 
the forepart. 

The system is framed to produce a [moderately 
easy garment at all the different points. 

I should state, that in drafting for stout men, the 
scye must be reduced from one to two inches ; and 
also whenever any disproportion exists in the rela- 
tive size of the waist, the greater portion of the dis- 
proportion must be allowed on in front, at the line 
M.W. 

1 am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Alpha. 



London, 

to the editor of the "gazette of fashion.** 
Sir, 

Seeing that "An Old Ck>rre8pondent ^ has been 
contributing some novelties to the pages of jrour 
ihteresting work, acting upon his example, I set 
my brains to work, to concoct something new in 
character, yet, at the same time, to be really usefiil. 
I send you the result of my fertile conception, in the 
form of the pattern of a morning-coat with'vraist- 
coat combined, which, when made up, have a reiy 
stylish appearancCy and are well adapted for spring 
or summer wear. 

You will perceive that the back (diagram 9) is 
cut very long in the waist, and that the skirt is 
short in proportion. The edge of the side-body 
(diagram 13) is stretched from about the centre to 
the bottom, and the side-body itself shrunk in at the 
centre, under the bottom of the scye, to form a 
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bollow at the small of tlie 'waist The flap, irhich 
is ent on, is intended to go in or out of the pocket- 
opening. The turn of the forepart (diagram 14) is 
long and bold, and the collar cut on to the neck, a 
small piece being sewn on to the stand>up, to make 
tip lor ^e portion of the shoulder taken out of it. 
The forepart of the wdstcoat (diagram 1) is double- 
breasted, without a collar. A "T* is taken out at 
t^e upper part of tiie Bide-seam. The waistcoat is 
sewn on to die forepart, and tJiere is no back. The 
sleeve (diagram 12) is large, and plain at tiie liand. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

A Novice. 



Aberdsen^ N.B. 

to the editor of the " qazette of fashion." 
Sib, 

I have cut several coats by the system sent you by 
Mr. John Wilkie, of Huntly, which you published in 
the February number of your magazine, and am 
very much pleased with the restdt. That gentleman 
deserves great credit for his kindness in favouring 
your readers with so good a plan. I have tried 
several systems which you have published at dif- 
ferent times, but have never met with one so much 
to my mind as this. I drafted out several coat 
patterns to the^ measures of some of my customers, 
and on comparing them with those produced accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilkie's directions, I found they were as 
nearly as possible alike. I can, therefore, confi- 
dently recommend it to your readers. I hope we 
shall get a system for a sleeve and skirt at an early 
opportunity, so as to make the system complete. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

'* An Abcsdcsk Gutter." 
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TO THE EDITOR OT THE *' aAZBTTE OF FASHION.** 

Dear Sir, 
I am mttch pleased «t tbe nice spirit with which 
your oorrespoodent **Propro" receives my i^marks 
on his method of cutting, and on his views of the 
prinoiplet on which >^rstettB shoakl be based; he 
has,howerrer, not yet converted me to his opinion by 
his logic, or at all shaken my confidence in the mipe- 



riority of the breast-measure over that of any o&er 
part of ^e body for the purpose of a basis. 

ICs argument as to die Talue of the measurement 
over the bremst-measure — shown according to his idea 
by the difference irhich would be made in the fore-" 
part of a coat if accidentally produced to a -wrong 
size, or to a smaller or larger shoulder-measure than 
that actually obtained on the .figure — so far from 
strengthening his case, rather favonrs my ground; as 
in the one case an incorrect idea of the make would 
be conveyed by the disparity between the difierent 
measures, whereas in the odier, the forepart would 
simply be drafbed a little too easy or too tight by a 
wrong measure being used. Since your correspond- 
ent attaches so much importance to the fact that the 
breastHseasure is not a guide in itself as to the struc- 
ture or position of th^ maa, it is the more necessary 
that the substitute adopted should possess this quali- 
fication. Measurement wbich may be taken with 
more or less accuracy, does not, in my opinion, pre- 
sent the necessary guarantee to the cutter to justify 
him placing his faith on its correctness. 

I am, dear Sir, very respectfully yours, 

« Time." 



PARIS EXHIBITION OF 18C7. 



Ab the day appointed fbr making applications for 
space in the above Exhibition has now passed, it is 
presumed that within a moderate time inten^g 
exhibitors will receive an official intimation whether 
their requests have been complied with. With a 
desire to make the notice in our Trork of the various 
specimens of oar trade as complete as practicable, 
we beg the co-operation of the fortunate exhibitors 
to whom space may be allotted, in famishing us 
irith a description of the articles they noay prepare 
fbr the occasion, and a copy of any drawing they 
may have taken for them. Photography presents a 
very iavourable opportun i ty for this purpose, as 
representations of gannents may be produced with 
economy, and accuracy as to all the details. 

Of course in cases where a garment has been 
registered by ihe inventor, to secure the benefit of 
any improvement he may have introduced in it, we 
4o dot desire to deprive him of the advantages he 
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iDBj reasonably expect for his trouble, and the 
expense he has incurred in perfecting the article. 

As the English st^le of dress is now uniyeraally 
accepted and adopted throughout the whole of the 
Continent, English tailors will have the advantage of 
the prestige which this fitct affords them, in competing 
with the tailors of other countries. The excellence 
of the workmanship produced by both French and 
(xerman tailors must be borne in mind ; the speci- 
mens exhibited here in 1862 by several houses 
abroad fully bore out this distinction. 

We find by a return made of the space allotted, 
that England only obtains one-third of what she 
made application for. 



NEW DESIGNS FOR LADIES' RIDING 

HABITS. 



We illustrate on this plate two of the most fashion- 
able and novel forms of riding-habit for the season. 
That shown on the first figure is double-breasted, 
without a collar, and presents a very stylish appear- 
ance. From the novelty of the make and the very 
becoming effect when made up, this riding-habit will 
be siure to become a general favourite for the season, 
as it combines all the qualities which are essential 
in this garment. 

Both of the styles represented are copied from our 
work, the *^ Report of Fashion,'* for the spring and 
summer of the present year. 

The following particulars as to make, are also taken 
from the same work, and will place our readers in 
possession of all the necessary information respecting 
the various minutie of these garments. 

The waist, as shown by diagram 6, is short; as, 
notwithstanding the stylish appearance of long 
waists on figures which can carry them advanta- 
geously, it is found by experience that they retain 
their position during so short a time when the lady 
is seated in h^ saddle, that it is considered more 
advisable to cut them shorti and that they should 
remain in their proper place, instead of working up 
to the hollow of the waist and forming a series of 
wrinkles round the body. The back is not cut so 
brood across to the back-scye as has been fashion- 
able for several years; consequently, the circum- 




ference of the scye is lai^ger. The back is very 
narrow at the bottom, and the side-seam well curved. 
The back-scye and width at the top of the back 
are also reduced. The jacket-skirt is rather heavier 
than worn last year, but is cut to the same length 
and style. The body is cut witli more point than we 
have lately reported, and the bottom-edge of the fore- 
part is well stretched out to give liberty over the rise 
of the hips. There are six or seven holes in the lapel, 
according to the length of the body, and the height 
the firont may require to be closed up. In making 
up the neck, it must be stretched a little from the 
top of the back to the hollow, to prevent it binding 
in the action of the head; but well steadied from 
thence to the end, so as to keep it firmly in its 
place and throw a round on to the bosom. The side- 
seam should also be stretched down to the back, as 
it assists the spring on the bottom-edge, and forms a 
better shape at the hollow of the body. The sleeve 
is cut much smaller all down, and only easy at the 
hand; it has now more the appearance of a coat- 
sleeve as formerly worn. A cuff is formed by braid, 
either plain or with a point Sometimes, the top- 
edge is raised with a curve and then lowered at the 
centre to take off the point. The sleeves are worn 
short, to show a white cuff below. The edges are 
trimmed with a silk braid, three-eighths of an inch 
wide, sewn on flat. The buttons are of a small size 
and the ball shape, and in neat patterns in silk. 

The train is cut about a quarter of a yard longer 
than the measure taken from the waist to the ground, 
on the lefl side, and half a yard on the right side. 
It is gored, so as to leave sufiScient at top of the 
front piece to sew easily to half the size of the waist, 
and a moderate amount of fulness allowed in the 
under-side, to give the necessary width and ease in 
riding. The top is sewn on to a narrow band, which 
is fastened round the body by a small buckle and 
stn4>. An opening about 15 or 16 inches long iB 
left on the left side of the train, the opening being 
faced with silk serge. The top of the train is lowered 
also at the front. A small square tab is sewn on to 
the back-lining under the hip-buttons, with two 
holes w<nrked in it, which are fastened on to two 
small fiexibles sewn on to the back of the band of 
the train. 
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It will be peroeiTedi by our deecription, that the 
circumference of the train is materially decreased 
round the body, but the whole width of the two 
breadths of cloth is allowed at the bottom. The 
length of the train is also much reduced from the 
proportions to which they were formerly worn. It 
is not usual now to put any pockets in the habit. 

Dark colours, as a rich shade of blue, invisible 
green, claret, or a full shade of brown, are mostly 
worn; but at the watering-places, or at home at 
their seats, many ladies [prefer a lighter colour, and 
they are made up in grey and drab mixtures in 
Melton cloth and Tweed, and trimmed with velvet 
or braid to match. 

An under-waistcoat of white quilting, either plain, 
welted, or a bold diagonal rib, may be worn with 
good effect with this form of habit; and fastened on 
to the inside by buttons and holes as was formerly 
the custom with dress- waistcoats. 

The habit shown on figure 1, is single-breasted, 
and buttoned up moderately high at front. Buttons 
are sewn on, but the front may be fastened by hooks 
and eyes, instead of working holes. We find, how- 
ever, that the latter are becoming more used than 
formerly. Instead of the front-edge of the forepart 
being cut with a sharp and long point, the corners 
are cut otf at an angle, which shortens the slope of 
the bottom-edge. 

Ladies have the upper part of their riding-trousers 
made of chamois leather, and cloth at the lower part 
of the legs, about 16 inches deep. They are cut 
full upwards, and are closed up at front. They 
have a long opening at the side-seams, with a hole 
and button. They are cut small in the leg, so as 
to fit easily to the bottom, the top-sides are well 
hollowed for the instep, and narrow straps are sewn 
OD. Sometimes a strapping of leathier is sewn on 
to the part of the right leg, which comes more im- 
mediately in contact with the saddle. 

Some ladies prefer the trousers wholly made of 
cloth, to mateh the habit. They may be cut like 
the leather ones upwards, or made with a fiy -front, 
and open to the leg-seam. If the hips are very 
prominent, a little fulness may be allowed on to 
top-side or under-side, when sewing it on to the 
narrow waist-band. 




DESCRIPTION OP THE PLATES OF 

COSTUME. 



The smgle-breasted morning-coat repreeaited on 
the first and second figures, is one of the most 
fashionable styles now worn in Paris. The waist is 
moderate in length, and the skirt long and very full. 
The hip-buttons are placed 3^ inches apart, the 
side-seams are' rather straight, and the back-scye 
broad. The turn to the front of the forepart is long 
and bold, but the step is small, and the end of the 
collar narrow and well sloped off*. The stand is 
usually about one inch, and the fall two. The 
bottom-edge is made up to lie well on the shoulder, 
with a round. There are four or five holes and 
buttons at front The skirt is very forward on the 
thigh, and rounded off at front. The sleeves are 
wide to the arm so low as the elbow, but gradually 
decreased in size to the bottom. Th^ are plain at 
the hand, or with a small opening. The edges are 
turned in and stitched, or bound with a narrow 
braid. 

We have a very pretty style of loose jacket illus- 
trated on the figure of a lady. It is cut in the 
Chesterfield form, but of course with a proportionate 
increase in the spring at the lower part, to correspond 
with the fulness in the skirt of the dress worn with 
it. It is single-breasted, with a small lapel, and 
made to turn one hole only out of the seven. The 
collar is very low in the stand, but deep in com- 
parison in the fidl; the end is square, and well cut 
ofi*. Full sleeve, short and wide at the bottom. 
Pockets with welts across the front of die skirts. 
Edges turned in and stitched. Silk ball buttons.. 

Another form of morning-coat is shown on the 
fourth figure. It is single-breasted, long-waisted, and 
long in the skirt. The firont of the forepart has but 
a very small short turn, and is ^stened by the top 
and second buttons and holes. There are five in the 
forepart. The skirt is cut very forward, and may be 
separate or attached to the forepart. There are deep 
flaps in the waist-seam, with pockets under, and one 
outside the left breast, with a flap also. Full sleeves, 
but small at the wrist, and a cuff formed by a double 
row of stitching to correspond with the edges. Collar 
low in the stand, but much deeper in the fall, and to 
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lie w«]l on the shoolder. The front square «&d broad, 
and sloped off. 

The double-breasted morning-coat on the next 
figure, is very 'similar in style, to that we have just 
described, and also moderately fitting to the figure. 
The waist, however, is considerably longer, and the 
hip*buttons wider apart. The skirt is relatively and 
actually short, and well rounded off at the bottom. 
Tlie kpel is cut on, moderate in width, and not very 
pointed at top. There are fiye holes worked in it. 
The end of the collar is of the same width as the top 
of the lapel, and a small light only showing between 
the two. Collar low in the stand but considerably 
deeper in t^ fall, and rounded on the bottom-e%e. 
The sleeve is cut lai^ to below the elbow, and re- 
duced to the hand. It is quite plain at the bottom. 
Deep square flaps in the waist^seam, with pockets 
under. Edges turned in and double-stitched. 

The form of Tweedside jacket represented on the 
last figure, is much in the style we have so fre- 
quently described in our pages. It is moderately 
loose, but longer than worn in this country. There 
are four holes and buttons at front, and a small short 
turn to the forepart. The collar is broad, but 
only moderately so, compared with some others we 
have illustrated. Full sleeve, with a deep cuff 
formed by stitching. The edges are turned in, and 
finished with a double row of stitching a little dis- 
tance in. There is a broad welt to the pocket 
opening, with stitching to form a flap. There is a 
smaller one to the breast-pocket. 

Single-breasted waistcoats without collars appear 
the most fashionable form. They are moderately 
long, and but little pointed. The neck is cut so as 
to leave the tie of tihe cravat quite free and show a 
little of the ^urt-front. Some are even cut much 
lower, so as to reach as low as a waistcoat wi^ a 
small roll-collar, and buttoning up to the full of the 
breast. 

Trousers are following dose in our style — that is, 
smaller in the leg ; but the Parisian tailors have not 
yet increased the width at bottom to any extent. 
Compared with the former proportions, trousers may 
now be said to be tight. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1209 and 1210. 




Diagrams 1, 9, 12, 13, and 14, are the patterns 
of the new style of morning-coat with waistcoat 
combined, invented and contributed by " An Old 
Correspondent." 

In this age of a desire for novelty, and an utter 
disregard to preserve the conventional forms of gar- 
ments in ordinary wear, the inventive genius of the 
cutter is left at perfect liberty to carry out his ideas, 
and to introduce a seam in any locality where it 
may either add to the elegance of the garment, when 
made up, or assist in effecting an improvement in 
the fit on the body. 

The contributions of some of our correspondents 
have been marked with a stamp of originality and 
boldness of conception, which plainly proved them to 
be men of nq ordinary abilities, and to possess an 
unlimited amount of patience and perseverance, to 
enable them to overcome the repeated difficulties 
with which they must have had to contend in carry- 
ing out their ideas successfully. 

The patterns we now publish are deserving of the 
attention of our readers; and we feel sure that if 
they will take the trouble to have them made up in 
padding or any other material as a trial, they will 
be pleased with the appearance of the garments. 

Diagrams 2, 3, and 4, and 6 to 8 inclusive, are the 
pattern of a new style of lady's riding-habit for the 
season, copied firom our "Report of Fashion" for the 
spring and summer, and illustrated on one of the 
figures on the plate of habits which, agreeably with 
our custom, we issue with the present number of our 
work. 

Diagrams 5 and 11, illustrate the system for pro- 
ducing a yachting -jacket, invented by "Alpha," and 
which is fully described in his letter in the present 

number. 

Diagram 10 is the pattern of a pair of trousers for 
ladies to wear with their riding-habit. The parti- 
culars of make will be found in the description of the 
plate of riding-habits. 
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do. Coat Sleeve and Skirts, J. Wilkie — July, 

do. Lady's Paletfit, R. Price— iljmV. 

Universal Exhibition, Taiis— February. 

Wedding-Dress — February. 

Wilkie, J., System for Coat Sleeve and Skirts — July. 

Wool Trade, \S66— February. 
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GAZETTE OF FASHION, 

AND 

CUTTING ROOM COMPANION. 

EDWARD MINISTER AND SON, 

swim »» ffrtil 0U1iux% to Krr gtUliMf, 
No. 8, ARGYLL PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 



THE LOCK-OUT, AND STRIKES OF THE 
JOUBNETMSN TAILOBS. 

AAet aa interval of upwards of Haiiy years, since 
the memorable strike of the London joumeTmen 
tailors in 1884, the horizon has once again been 
orercast hy dark cloods, through combinations, 
formed in the metropolis and is some of the large 
piorincaal towns, to secnre an inorewe in the scale 
of wages. In sereral places, the non-compliance 
with the requests of the diS^rent assodatioDS re- 
sulted in local strikefl on the part of the men ; while, 
in other instances, the masters declined to accede 
wbdly to the propoations, and made an ofier by 
way of merting the demand. This not having been 
accepted, the workshops were closed for a time. Li 
the majoii^ of cases, an adranoe — T&iying accord- 
ing to the locally — ^bas been eabsequently granted, 
and business has resumed its usual conise. The 
arrangement would not, however, appear to be con- 
«dered as a settlement of the qaeetion, but is looked 
upon rather in the light of a temporary compromise 



between the men and their employers, waiting the 
result of the negotiations being carried cm in the 
metropolis. 

By some unexplained plan or order of proceeding 
on the part of the Society, or, as it is termed, the 
" London Operative Tulora* Protective Association," 
its first operation was directed against four or five of 
the first firms in the trade at the West-End, where 
the men employed received the very highest scale of 
wsgea, considerably beyond that paid by the other 
houses. The application was made by the Associa- 
tion to the several firms on tiie plea of the deamess 
of provisions, which, conndering how long the in- 
crease in pricea had tlien lasted, it would ^>pear 
that the donand on that plea would have been made 
with better grace at an earlier period, than at a time 
when they showed an evident tendent^ to &11 some- 
what nearer to the previous scale. It was certainly 
an unfi>rtunate coincidence, to say the least of it, 
tiuA the letters were sent just as the season trade had 
set in. The Association asked for an increase of Id, 
per hour. 
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However willing the masters applied to miglit 
have been to accede to the request had it been made 
individtially, coming from an association oi which 
thej had no knowledge, and only then learnt 
the &ct of its existence for the first time, they at 
once set their faces against the combmation, and 
totally ignored the Society. A meeting of a few of 
the principal houses in the trade was convened at 
the instigation of Mr. Poole, and a eomparinn was 
made of the different '< bgs** in use by the Kveral 
firms. It was then found that all of the houses to 
which the letters had been sent were paying con- 
siderably in excess of the otiiera, from 45 to 30 per 
cent, A new " log ** was then drawn up, based on 
the average, but still in excess of the ordinary scale. 
This was submitted to the men, and they were told 
that it would be their guide for the future. They 
declined to accept it. Other trades then came for- 
ward to assbt these houses in the determination they 
had come to, and intimated to their men that they 
would close their shops also until the men who had 
been employed by these selected trades had returned 
to their work. There were at that time about thirty 
shops from which the men were locked out. Nego- 
tiations were then entered into, and a committee of 
the masters was appointed to have an interview with 
a deputation from the Association, and they ulti- 
mately determined to give the increase of Id. per 
hour, and proposed^ a new " log," which was agreed to 
by the men, and referred to the body of masters for 
confirmation. 

As the new " log " will interest all country trades, 
and may, in a great measure, serve as a guide in 
their arrangements, we publish the several details; 
and, for the convenience of our readers, have added 
the number of hours allowed (by tHie prices) for each 
garment, as this will ma ter ia lly assist them in t^eir 
catcidations. We have reckoned die day at twelve 
hours, without deducting the usual time for meals. 
It will be seen that there are odd fractions of 
hours ; and that even now there n na complete 
^rstem proposed fbr adoption by &e trades gene- 
rally, but the time which wae allowed at each 
shop ht gaormentv not incfodei in the ''log,* is 
stHl to be the guide at tbe advanced rate of Td. 
per hour. 




We hear that in several of the shops the men 
were quite satisfied with the wages they were re- 
ceiving, and had no complaint to make against their 
employers; still, in some instances, they were 
talked o?er, and persuaded to take part vrith 
^ general body of the Association, although they 
could not be considered as advocating the step 
taken by it. 

To these of evr Ma da rs who may not be aware of 
die objeet of the sirikB in 1834, to which we referred 
at the beginning of our remarks, we may state, that 
it was to fix the day's work at 6s. and at ten hours, 
and do away widi all logs. So that, let a man be 
ever so industriously inclined, or ever so quick at his 
work, he could not earn more than the amount fixed; 
and the slowest or incompetent workman, without 
any inducement to stimulate him, would be sure of 
his 68. per di^, m^ his real character were found 
out, and no one care to have him in his employ. 

Although such a demand would appear too unrea- 
sonable, as well as prejudicial to the real interest of 
the men, to leave any hope for obtaining it, the strike 
lasted for a considerable time, and much misery was 
entailed upon the men and their families. Journey- 
men who had wodaed fer houses fer years^ and by 
their industry aad steady oaoduct had secured for 
themselves a good position and the esteem of their 
employers^ gave ear to t^e specious r^resentations 
of the leaders at the movement, and were prevailed 
upon to espouse ^eir cause. The oi^ganization 
eventually came to grief by the treasuer abseondhig 
to America with a eonsiderabU sum which had been 
contributed by other trades; and these men found 
thems^es denied admittance to their former shops, 
and were compelled to seek work elsewhere, wherever 
they could find it 

If the journeymen in London and in the country 
have ^>rmed Aemselfes into associations to coerce the 
masters, the masters had iSlmr revenge on the occa- 
sion of the late annlversai y dinner of the Benevolent 
Institution for the Relief of the Journeymen, who^ 
to show that they were net so selfish as some persons 
would wish to rqiresent them, ovor £1000 was oc^ 
lected for the charity, aflear paying all the iBeidentsl 
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Loo AOBsn> TO BT A O aMMiim 4r Misnots ahd 
JoDnsmEK, aTTOn nr At. Jung's Hajx, BacffiNT 
Stbsbt, JiruHs if 1866. 

COATS. 

dji. hn. £ «. d. 

2 7i Superfine dress or frock, cut in Inreast and 
gorge, pifadn edge, 8 podcets, no eewing 

inshovidenorsideB 18 t 

2 6f All other frook-coate made tame m tSbcrw . 17 
3 Seren rows of stitching in shoulders and 

7 in sides extra 19 

Prock great-coats same as frocks. 
2 2f Superfine morning, ring^e-l)reested, plun 

edge, wit^ or without flaps, 2 pockets . !;§ 6 

2 AllothsBS . 14 

2 S t itched shoulders, or sides, each 7d.» extea 1 2 

2 Double-breasted morning coats . . extra 12 
2 Shooting coats, stitched on or off edge, 3 

pockets and flaps 14 

1 11 Superfine lounging or pea coats (2 seam) 

with or without flaps, plain edge, I 
pockets IS 6 

2 Oi Heltons, Tweeds, Angolw, ftc, stitched on 

or off edge 12 

2i Double-breasted extra 16 

2 4} Chesterfields, Superfines, and all fieu^ 
doths, double-breasted orsingle-breasted, 
widi fly, flaps, 3 pockets, 1 stitching on 

edge . 10 6 

2 1| Meltons, Tweeds, &c 15 

2 10^ Scarlet hunting coat, flaps, 1 sewing on 

edge, 8 iK>ckets 100 

VESTS. 
8| Single-breasted, roll collar or no collar, 

2 pockets, back straps, plain edge ..060 
10} Double-breasted 060 

TROUSERS. 

10} Doe or Bedford cord, no pockets .... 6 
llf >, r, 'With pockets ... 6 6 

8} Chewts» Angolas, kc., no pockets •••060 
9},, M with.pookets . • .066 

UYEEIES. 
2 12 Coachman's F^ock 16 

/ Groom's Frock \ 
2 o| „ Dress-coat I 14 

( „ Coatee ) 

2 8| Qreatvoat , • . • • 16 P 

7f Vest ...•046 

9} „ withsleeres 066 

9} Trousers, doe, with pockets 6 6 

1 Breeches, plain, with pockets 7 

8} -Gaiters, plain •.•..060 

10} „ badastltidbed sesam • . « • . 6 





AlteratioDS mot eharg e a ble by«mployen,Od. perhour. 
AU other alterations, basting, repaixmg, and extras, 7d. 
^feac howr. 

All garments and extras not mentioned to be paid at the 
old time, at the rate of 7d. per hour. 

6ih ApHh 1866. 

Accepted on behalf of the Masters' Committee, 

G. Beowm, Chtirman, 
10 and 11, Prince's Street, Hanover Square. 
Xbos. D. LaxiKiic, Hon. See., 

7, New BuryngtOQ Street. 

Accepted on behalf of theOpsntire Taflon' Aasoeiatkm, 

Mathbw Lawxajicb, Prasidflnt. 
f!l^^4l^T.-M GsBBi, Secretary. 

It was agreed that all disputed interpretations of this 
Log should be submitted to arbitration. Attention is 
directed to the following article of the Association : — 

ABBimATION. 

17.— This Association being established upon principles 
of strict justice, haying for its object tiie protection and 
fcrtherance of the interests of employer and employed, it 
is desirable that all disputes which may arise between 
them should be submitted to arbitration, as the most 
speedy and equitable way of arriying at a conclusion, and 
it shall therefore be the eonstant aim of this Association to 
see that this desire be, as far as possible, carried out The 
Arbitrators shall consist of an equal nimiber of employers 
and employed, whose decision shall be final ; the diBputaat 
flrst subscribing minutes of submissum, binding tiiem- 
seliics to abide by the same, or, an agreement binding 
them to enter into a regular submission when required. 



To show iik% inoonflistefi<^ an tlie part of 1^ 
Asoociation ia oommencing its campaign, wo pub- 
lish the " log " paid by one of the houses to which 
its circulars were sent in the ibst instance. 

£ t. d. 
DRESS-COATS, 8 pockets. 

Superfine and other faced cloths 17 6 

Stitched Bide bodies 010 

„ shoulders «.010 

FROCK OYER-GOATS, 8 pockets. 

Superfine and oiher faced cloths • % • • IT 6 

Mdtons and all other cloths 16 

Extras as abore. 

FROCK-COATS, 8 pockets. 

Superfine and other faced cloths 17 6 

An others . • 16 

Extras as aboTe. 
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S^. MORNING COATS, 3 pockets, and cut 

aoroM waist. £ ■. d. 

Superfine and other fSftced cloths . . . . 16 6 
An others 14 

S.B. SHOOTING COATS, 3 pockets, and cut 

across waist 13 

S.B. FISHING <v LOUNGING COATS, 
8 pockets. 

Superfine and other faced cloths .... 13 
All others 11 6 

D.B. P. JACKETS, 3 pockets. 

Superfine and other fi^ed cloths .... 14 
Beavers, Pilots, and all others 12 6 

S.B. CHESTERFIELD OVER-COATS, 
3 pockets and fly. 

Superfine and other faced cloths .... 15 
All others 13 



S.B. SCARLET MILLED HUNTING COATS, 
3 pockets 

S.B. WAISTCOATS, no collar, 2 pockets, and 

back strap 

„ „ with collar, 2 pockets, and 
back strap 

D.B. WAISTCOATS, 2 pockets, and back strap 

TROUSERS. 

Doeskin and Bedford cord, no pockets . . 
M „ with pockets . . 

Angolas, no pockets 

„ with pockets 

HUNTING BREECHES, plain, no pockets . . 
», „ „ with pockets • 

„ „ continuations, extra . 

UYERIBS. 
Coatee 3 pockets, complete 

Dress-coat 

Coachman's Frock-coat 

Groom's Frock-coat . . 

Great-coaty without cape . 

Waistcoats 

„ withsleeyes . . 

Trousers, with pockets . . 

Breeches, with pockets . . 

Gaiters, plain 

„ stitched seams . . 



18 

4 6 

5 

6 














5 
6 
5 
5 



>» 
>» 
>» 
ft 



t> 




6 


6 



6 
6 6 
1 6 



13 6 

13 6 

14 6 

13 6 

15 

4 
5 

5 

6 

4 6 
6 












BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION FOR 

THE RELIEF OF AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNEYMEN TAILORS. 



The Twenty-Eighth Annirenaiy Dinner of the 
above InsUtution, took place at the Freemaaona* 
Tavern, on Wedneaday, the 11th ult, John Abel 
Smith, Esq., M.F., presiding on the oooaaion. There 
was a numerous attendance of members of the trade 
and others interested in the welfiure of the chari^; 
which possibly may to a certain extent have been 
influenced by recent events connected with a portion 
of the West-End houses; and as it may have been 
considered politic to mark, by such a demonstration, 
the desire of the employers to take into consideration 
and provide for the necessities of their workmen, 
when incapacitated by old age or illness from earning 
their living. 

At the close of the dinner, the usual loyal toasts 
were proposed by the chairman; that of the Queen 
being followed by the National Anthem, which was 
sung by the whole of the company, Madlle. Leibhardt 
taking the solos. The same lady also sang <* The 
Lover and the Bird,^ composed expressly for her. 
Signer Ferranti also made an effective di^lay of his 
vocal powers. Without wishing to detract from the 
merits of these artists, or from the talent of Herr 
Ganz, who arranged the musical programme for the 
evening, we cannot but think that the selections 
we have heard at former anniversaries were more 
suitable to the company and gave more general 
satis&ction. 

In propodng the toast of the evening, <' Prosperity 
to the Institution,*' the chairman remarked, that 
when he was first invited to take the chair on this 
occasion, his reluctance to assume the duties was 
unfeigned, as he knew nothing whatever about the 
trade. He at length yielded to the flattering solici- 
tations, partly upon public and partly on private 
grounds; but principally, because he thought that as 
an independent observer he could throw out some 
suggestions about the circumstances in which the 
trade was then placed. 

The trade of the tailor he believed to be the oldest 
in the world, for in all seriousness he personally held 
that Adam was the first man who fallowed the ooca* 
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paftion. '' There is no doobt,'* he said, '^ that it is 
a hage and important trade, necessarilj increasing 
daj by day, and that it employs a vast amount of 
oi^pital. It is carried on by a body of men of great 
integri^ and of character, who employ a large 
niunber of workmen. As with most sedentary 
employments, these men are gifted with a good 
share of intelligence, and are possessed of a certain 
amount of shrewdness, coupled with a great ten- 
dency to democratic opinions. (Laughter.) He did 
not wish to say one single word that would be offen- 
sive or painful to anybody, and it should be borne 
in mind that he spoke with the disinterested tongue 
of a bystander. 

*' Looking at the present state of the trade, he saw 
on the one hand a large body of masters obliged to 
pay ready money for labour, and at a considerable 

« 

expense for materials; compelled to give long credit, 
as well as to make more than the usual average of 
bad debts. On the other hand, there a body of 
workmen may be seen, labouring under the evils of 
uncertain work and uncertain wages; dependent 
also upon the fluctuations and changes of fashion. 
In the few words he had to say on these points, he 
wished it to be understood that he simply threw out 
hints for the consideration of others, rather than the 
expression of any opinions of his own. He wished 
to convince his hearers that the interests of the 
masters and the men are identical. Seeing how 
both masters and men are dependent upon the 
fashion and on the seasons, it was evident that the 
sympathy of the masters with the men, and of the 
men with the masters, is necessary for the well- 
being of all. (Cheers.) He had, during the past 
week, made many careful inquiries into the condi- 
tion of the workmen, and he believed that the 
average earnings of a good steady man are about 
£60 a year. (Cries of "More, more," and "No, 
no.*") Believing also, as he did, that uncertain 
wages and uncertain employment have a direct ten- 
dency to make the workmen improvident and 
intemperate, was it not possible that the substitution 
of fixed wages to the workmen, would be to the 
great benefit of all parties ? He wished it to be 
considered, whether there are not various ways in 
which the men can be drawn nearer to the masters, 




say by the establishment of good reading-rooms and 
benefit clubs; also by assisting in some sound system 
of insurance ; all these things tending to improve the 
character of the workman. He did not speak without 
some experience in these matters, for he had, in his 
time, employed a large number of people. One of 
the things which he looked back upon with the most 
satisfiiction in his past life, was a determination he 
once formed to try and engender into the clerks of 
London, habits of greater care and forethought. He 
would fairly own that he hoped to benefit the masters 
as well as the men. His plan was to give the clerk 
a policy of insurance, which would be liable to forfeit 
by bad conduct. He was, he believed, the first con- 
nected with the Provident Clerks* Institution (cheers), 
and that b^an with such small b^;innings, that, when 
the first " provident clerk " insured his life, he (the 
chairman) was obliged to sign a guarantee to pay the 
amount which'would become due, in the event of the 
insurer dying. (Cheers.) Yet that institution has 
now £300,000 in the bank. 

" There is an enormous importance, in these days, 
in establishing a real, warm-hearted sympathy be- 
tween masters and men. It is well known that there 
are two great forces in nature; the unseen, yet 
always at work, and pervading all space — ^he meant 
gravitation and light. There are, he thought, two 
analogous forces pervading the moral world — he 
referred to sympathy and truth. The analogy is 
neither strange nor fiilse, and the operations of both 
are blessed. There is the sympathy of man with 
man, and of class with class; there is the sympathy 
of nations, and there is the sympathy of the domestic 
afiections. Sympathy cannot be n^lected even in 
carrying on the ordinary business of life, without 
punishment falling on the heads of those who neglect 
the natural law. If it be true that a higher and 
higher civilization calls for a higher and higher dis- 
play of the principles of Christian chari^, that 
evening an opportunity offered itself to put such 
principles in practice. It is not simply our du^ 
to give money when people are seen in distress, 
but to omit no opportunity whatever of doing 
good; and sooner or later the reward of such actions 
must come. The men in the tailoring trade banded 
against the masters, so the masters that evening 
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fiftKmld oombine Jn fkvowr of the men. Proro- 
^mt reoent oiroamstaDoes hsve not weakened their 
interest in them, mnd vnbscribe more lai^gely 
than ever to the noble Inttitation on Hflprenrtook 
Hill. (Cheers.) Let bygones be bygones, and 
henceforth notiitng bat goodwill and kindness exist 
(Lotrd cheers.) He trusted that the insufficiency of 
his address would not be visited upon the charity ; 
ibr the masters present should think how heartily 
every jHroof will now be received by the men, which 
shows an interest in their well-being. He wished 
both parties all prosperil^y and success, and he 
wished to see them strong and honourable in the 
discharge of their respective duties as workmen and 
employers. He would propose — " Success to the 
Benevolent Institution for the Relief of Aged and 
Infirm Joumejmen Tailors," (Cheers.) 

Miss Julia Elton then sang 'Tm not in love, 
remember/* concluding amid loud appliiuse. 

Mr. Robert M'Callan, the highly respected Presi- 
dent of the Institution, next proposed the health of 
the chairman, in a few words, and thanked him for 
his courtesy in honouring t^em with his company 
on the occasion, and for his kind advice and 
remarks. 

The Chairman returned thanks, adding that he 
hoped he had made no mistake as to the average 
wages of the workmen. He had taken eoi^e pains 
to ascertain the real amount, and did not think it 
was fair to take the pay of the workmen of Mr. 
Poole, or of Messrs. Hill Brothers, as giving the fair 
average of the trade. Till he heard persons compe- 
tent to speak on the point, he should think that he 
was not far wrong in the amount. If he were right, 
he most certainly did mean to draw this conclusion 
from tiie fact, that the men were deserving of the 
v«ry greatest sympatiiy mad assistance from, iha 
masters, who ought to help t^em to get through 
the world. 

Herr Pass, from the Boyal Opera, Hanover, then 
sang " I seek for thee in every flower." 

Mr. Sprague, the Vice-President of the Institu- 
tion, and one of its wannest well-wishers, pr(^>osed 
the health of its President, Mr. M'Callan, who, h« 
said, was a schoolfellow of his seventy ymn ago. 
ffis friend (alluding to the President) was one of 




Ae first ongiaaton of tiM Instkutiom, liie first mW 
scription towards whidi was raissd doriog the 
strike of 1884. 

The President retomed dunks for tiie kind nMBBBf 
in whioh his b«dth had been -pvofpoaed send raoemd, 
and expressed his pkasun at the fiacttering reraaiks 
whidi his friend, Mr. Sprague, had added in reforenee 
to his connexion with tha Institution, the prosperity 
<^ which he had most sincerely at heart, and was 
always ready to further its wel&re so for aa his 
humble exertions were available for that purpose. 

The Rev. J. P. Waldo said that the Institution 
recognized the dignity of labour, and placed a pre- 
miimi upon thrift, because none of the men conM 
derive any benefit from the (^«ri^ unless they had 
subscribed towards its support whiio in woik. 
Thought, and not anxiety, for the friture is to be 
commended. He would propose the Vice-Presidents 
and the Board of Directors, and refer to the efficient 
manner in which they one and all discharged their 
several duties devolving upon them. 

Afrer Mr. Sprague had returned thanks <m behalf 
of himself and brother officers for the honour done 
them by the company, 

Mr. W. H. Hall, the worthy Secretary of the In- 
stitution, read the list of subscriptisns towards the 
support of the charity, which had been collected vt ihe 
different tables. The sum total, £978 15s., was made 
up to £1000, by a frtrther donation from Mr. Wain 
of £21 5s. Towards this amount, whioh exceeded 
the sums usually collected at the anniversary dinners, 
Messrs. Henry Poole and Co. gave £125 ; and Messrs. 
Hill Brothers and Messrs. Lewis and Co. £105 eadi, 
which announoement was greeted with deafening 
cheers. 

The Chairman having proposed ** The Health of t^ 
Chaplain and Officers of the Institution," the Rev. 
Thomas Appleby, the Chaplain, returned thanks. 
Then toasts of << The Guests of the Evening,** and 
« The Stewards " followed. 

Mr. Coleman, in reply to ^e latter, remarloed that 
he trusted the past breaches between the masters 
and the men would be forgotten on both sides, and 
that a brighter future is in store. 

The last toast of the evening was ** The Stewaids 
dect," the names of Mr. Hendrqr and Mr, F« 
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Beech being entered as genUemnn willing to offioate 
next year. 

Great credit is due to the stewards for the effective 
muster they obtained on the occasion of this parti- 
cular dinner, and the liberal accession to the funds 
of the Institution ; as, owing to some hitch in the 
usually well-organized machinery of the society, 
several of the gentleman only took office at a very 
late period, and consequently had but a very short 
time to beat up their forces. 

It was feared, also — fortunately, as was afterwards 
shown, needlessly-^that the recent discussion between 
the principals of some of the West-End firms and 
the men in their employ, would exercise an imfa- 
Tourable influence on the attendance of the ordinary 
supporters of the charity. The good ^irit displayed 
by the company, was the most convincing proof that 
no such feeling animated them, and that they had 
but one object in view at the meeting, that of con- 
tributing to the welfare of those men who were in 
need of their assistance. 

The capital of the Institution stands at the same 
sum as reported last year, £20,000 ; but on referring 
to the balance-sheet, we find that the debt due to the 
bankers is reduced firom £231 7s. 5d. in 1864, to 
£57 178. 8d. at the end of 1865. 
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"A gatherer and diiposer of other men's ttnir.**— FToftofi. 



to the edrrob of the " gazette of fashion." 
Deab Sib, 

If you refer to my letter, you will find that you have 
made a mistake in the directions you have published 
for drafting a yachlang-jacket When cutting for 
lai^ sizes, instead of the "^«** being reduced 
from 1 to 2 inches, it should be the " ^>e,*' that is, 
proportioned to a smaller measure than the actual 
one taken on the body. 

I am, dear Sir, yours £uthfuUy, 

" Alpka." 

[We certainly read the word in our correspondent's 
HS. as '< scye," and had [no dorxbt but that he in- 





tended it to be so understood. The difference, how* 
ever, between the results of the two directions is veij 
material, and we avail oursdvea of &e first (^ppor- 
tunity to correct tiie error .^ — JSik] 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1215 akd 1216. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 10, are the pattern <^ 
one of the newest and most prevailing forms of 
morning-coat for the season* It is double-breasted, 
with the lapels sewn on, and the skirt well sloped off 
at front. It is cut easy to' the measure, but still to 
fit to the figure, and to define the shape. 

Diagrams 8, 4, IS, 14, and 15, are the pattern of 
a neat style of morning-jacket for youths, averaging 
from 15 to 16} breast. The turn is long, and the 
roll moderately broad, and made to sit close on the 
breast. 

Diagrams 8, 9, 11, and 12, are the pattern of the 
double-breasted lounge-jacket, recently introduced, 
and now so generally adopted by the leading trades. 



«< » ».«»». a»>i»»»w»»im»^»>.)^>a 



The spring fkshions, as established in Paris, now 
making their appearance, are not distinguished by 
any decided novelty, or great change in style; but 
are remarkable for their resemblance to those which 
are worn in this country. 

Frock-coats are cut rather long in the waist, and 
the skirt is also long in proportion. The hip-buttons 
are not far apart, the side-seams moderately curved, 
and the back-scye narrow. The back is cut wide 
across to the scye. The lapel is broad at top, curved 
at the centre, and has ^ve holes worked in it. The 
collar is low in the stand, but deep in the fidl, and 
worked up on the bottom-edge, so as to sit free round 
the neck, and to form a decided curve. The sleeve 
is easy to the arm, small, and plain at the hand. 
The skirt with little compass, and to hang straight 
at front* The forepart is cut easy to the measure, 
and the front is made to turn w^ baek on to the 
breast. 

The full morning-coat, single-breasted, is the most 
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prevailing fonn. It is long-waisted, and the skirt 
short when intended for riding, or long when the 
forepart and skirt are in one, and a side-body sewn 
in. The torn to both styles is full and long, and 
there are fire holes at front. The buttons are placed 
a little distance in from the edge. The stand of the 
collar is low, but the fall is even broader than worn 
on frock-coats, and lies well on the shoulder. The 
sleeve is wide upwards, but reduced at the wrist, and 
a narrow cuff formed by a row of stitching. When 
the skirt is sewn on, it b flat, and well rounded off 
at front. There are deep flaps in the waist-seam, 
with pockets under, one inside the left breast, and a 
small pocket outside each forepart, with a flap. The 
comers are rounded. The edges are double-stitched, 
or turned in, and with one stitching only. The form 
of coat represented on the last figure of the plate, b 
very different to either of the other two illustrated, 
in charag^, but is equally becoming and suitable 
for the period of the year. The back is continued to 
the bottom of the skirt, which is short, and there are 
not any hip-buttons. The back is wide to the back- 
scye, and about 8 inches at the waist. The side-seam 
is but little curved. The forepart and skirt are cut 
together, as in a lounge-jacket, and a long fish taken 
out under the arm. There are five buttons and 
holes at front. Collar low in the stand, but broad in 
the &11, very easy on the bottom-edge, and to form a 
curve round the neck. Full sleeve, plain at the hand, 
and rather small. Edges turned in and double- 
stitched. Very deep flaps, rather low down, with 
pockets under. The front of the skirt is well cut off, 
but square at the bottom. The forepart is not in- 
tended to be buttoned at the waist. 

The jacket shown on the elder figure of a youth 
is not cut much longer than the hollow of the waist, 
and with a spring for the rise of the hips. It is 
made with a full roU-coUar, and has five holes and 
buttons at front. Easy sleeve, small at the hand, 
and plain. The edges are turned in and stitched 
nnrrow, and the roll faced with velvet or silk. 

Single-breasted waistcoats widiout collars, and 
rather long at front, are much worn, but they are 
not made to button up so high at the neck. 
Double-breasted, with or without collars, and the 
lapels sewn on, are also made up. 
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Trousers are worn smaller in the leg, but not 
tight, and are cut to sit easily on the boot. Thej 
have plain side-seams, frog-pockets, and fly-fronts. 



ENGLISH FASHIONS. 



We have illustrated on the first and last figures 
on this plate, the back and front views of the 
double-breasted riding-coat of which we have given 
the pattern on our sheet of diagrams. The back is 
represented without a seam at the centre, but that is 
quite a matter of fimcy, and they are as much worn 
with as without. The waist is about one inch and 

r 

a half or two inches below the natural length ; and 
the hip-buttons, as shown, are not very wide apart. 
The skirt is sloped off at front, and the second and 
third holes only of the five in the lapel are used. 
Edges double-stitched, and the seams also in some 
materials. The sleeve quite easy to below the 
elbow, and small at the hand, with a cuff formed by 
a double row of stitching. 

On the centre figure, we have represented a very 
smart style of dressing-jacket, with suitable trim- 
ming. It may be made in velvet or in a thin cloth, 
but the former article is more appropriate and 
effective. It consists of a blouse cut moderately full, 
low in the neck, and without a collar, and is fastened 
roimd the waist by a narrow leather band and fancy 
buckle. The sleeves are wide to below the elbow, 
but small at the hand. The hind-arm-seam is left 
open at the bottom for. about 5 inches. There are 
small qHitUettea or wings to the sleeve-heads. Pockets 
at front across, and one outside the left breast. The 
edges are bound with a broad figured braid; pocket 
openings and the bottom of the hind-arm-seams 
trimmed to match. Four fimcy buttons at firont of 
each forepart, with a '' crow's-foot " trimming at the 
back of each. 

The trousers are cut rather full, but not large at 
the bottom. They are made with fly-front, and have 
pockets in the side-seams. There is a trimming 
down the side-seams to match that on the hUmse. 
Sometimes the trousers, worn with a dressing-gown 
or jacket, are cut with feet. 
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GAZETTE OF FASHION, 

CUTTING ROOM COMPANION. 

EDWAED MINISTER AND SON, 

Vailn* anD ^Mt 0Ukn% to fftr ^i{r»t]E, 
No.8, AROTLL PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 

*». 3um 1, 1866. "V 



AGEEEICENTS BETWEEN MASTERS AND 
FOEEMEN. 

A cue wu lately brought before one of the 
metropolitan ^magiBtrates for bis jurisdiction, which, 
as it inyolved a very important point connectod with 
our trade, and the relation between the master and 
his foreman, we have thought it incumbent on ub, in 
the interest of our readers, to notice it and lay the 
particulars before them. 

A master tailor, carrying on business in the City 
of London, entered into an engagement with a cutter 
for five years, at a salary of £4 4a. per week. 
Some few months after the foreman had been in his 
situation, he went out in the middle of the day, came 
back intoxicated, did nothing more that day, and, 
afler leaving in the evening, never returned. He 
was treated with great kindneBs by his employer. 
The manager stated that the foreman had frequently 
jr got drunk, but it had been orerlooked, and, on one 
v) occasion, he met with an accident, which laid him 
Jn up in the hospital for same time. He behaved Tery 



well for about seven or eight weeks afterwards, and 
thea relapsed into his old habits. Annoyed at the 
treatment he had received, he had recourse to the 
enforcement of a law which affected his particular 
case, and, through his solicitor, applied for a sum- 
mons. 

On the day of hearing, the merits of the case 
were futly gone into; and the solicitor informed 
the magistrate that the Act 4th Geo. IV., c. 34, 
gave his client the option of three remedies against 
the defendant: To discharge him; to have him 
imprisoned for a term; or to abate a portion of 
his wages. Considering the inconvenience he had 
been put to, and the conduct of his foreman, he 
felt bound to apply for his imprisonment. The 
defendant, when called upon to reply to the charge, 
stated that he stayed away through drink, and was 
ashamed to go back for a few days; and, being told 
that his place was filled up, thought it was of no 
nse returning. The magistrate sentenced him to one 
month's imprisonment, with hard labour, and told 
him that at the expiration of the term he would 
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be bound to resume his duties with his former 
master, or go to prison. 

We annex the wording of the Act for the special 
information of those whom it may conoemi as we 
feel assured that there are many masters in our 
trade who have no idea whatever of the existence of 
the particular clauses which give them this power 
over refractory foremen. It is also as well that 
cutters should know the position in which they 
place themselves by an infraction of the covenants 
of any agreement they may have entered into with 
an employer, and be aware of the penalties to which 
they render themselves liable, without necessarily 
releasing them from their contract: — 

4 GEO. rV., Cap. 34. 



An Act to Enlarge the Powers of Justices in determining 
Complaints between Masters and Servants^ and between 
Masters f Apprentices, Artificers, atid others. 

After stating, in the preamble of the Act, that it has 
been found necessary to make alterations, and give in- 
creased powers in matters of dispute between masters 
and servants, and vice versd, it proceeds to state, in the 
first clause, the law as regards masters and others and 
apprentices. 

Not only masters and mistresses, but stewards and 
managers, may make complaint on oath against apprentices 
for any m isde m eanor, misconduct, or ill behaviour, before 
a justice, who is empowered to issue his warrant, and, after 
hearing the particulars of the complaint, he may pimish 
the offender by abating the whole or any part of his or her 
wages, or otherwise by commitment to the Home of Correction 
for a period not exceeding three months, with hard labour. 

The following refers to the case to whkh we have 
alluded :— 

" And be it further enacted, that if any servant in hus- 
bandry, &c., &c., &c., or other person, shall contract with 
any person or persons whomsoever, to serve him, her, or 
them, for any time or times whatsoever, or in any other 
manner, and shall not enter into or commence his or her 
service, aocording to his or her contract (such oontrmct 
being in writing, and signed by the contracting parties), 
or having entered into such service shall absent himself or 
herself from his or her service before the term of his or her 
contract, whether such contract shall be in writing or not 
in writing, shall be completed, or neglect to ftilfll the ^ame, 
or be guilty of any other miscondact or misdemeanor in 
the execution thereof^ or otherwise, respecting the same, 
then, and in every case, it shall and may be lawful for any 
justice of the peace of the county or place where such ser- 
vant, Ac., &c,, &c., or other person, shall have so con- 





tracted, or be employed, or be found, and such justice is 
hereby authorised and empowered, upon complaint thereof 
made upon oath to him, by the person or persons, or any 
of them, with whom such servant, &c., &c., &c., or other 
person, shall have so contracted, or by his, her, or their 
steward, manager, or agent, which oath such justice is 
hereby empowered to administer, to issue his warrant for 
the apprehending every such servant, &c., &c., &c., or other 
person, and to examine into the nature of the complaint, 
and if it shall appear to such justice that any such servant, 
&e., &c., &e., er other person, diall not have fulfilled such 
contract, or hath been. gaUly of amy other misconduct or 
misdemeanor as aforesaid, it shall and may be lawful for 
such justice to commit every siteh person to the House of Oor^ 
rectum, there to remain, and be held to hmrd Ubawr for a 
reasonable time, not exceeding three montfis, and abate a pro* 
portionate part of his or her wages, for and during such period 
as hear she shall be to confined in the House of Correction, 
or in Ueu thereof, to punish the offender, by abating the whole 
or anypctrt of his or her wages, or to discharge such servant, 
^,, ^., ^c, or oiher person, from his or her contract, service, 
or employment, which discharge shall be given under the 
hand and seal ofeuohjueiiee grmUe. 
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'^A gatherer and disposer of other men*s stuff.** — Wottom, 



JrOtverHntnpion» 

to the editor of tbi " oazitte of fasmon." 
Sib, 

I beg to tender you my thanks for the brief state- 
ment of the list of prices agreed upon in London, to 
be paid to the journeymen. 

It appears exceedingly desirable, that a " Ume^Aog 
should be drawn up, to serve as a standard for the 
whole kingdom, and so do away with the anomalies 
which are at present to be found in the trade. 

In the town fit)m which I address you, we are at 
the present time actually paying more for certain 
garments than is paid at Birmingham, or even in 
London. There is certainly no good reason why 
this difference in prices should exist. 

I would, therefore, take the liberty of suggesting, 
that an effbrt should be made to establish a society 
of the master tailors of the kingdom, so tihat, united 
in one body, they might counteract the combinations 
of the workmen ; and, whenever the latter overstep 
the limits of right, ihat the whole force of the Asso- 
ciation might be brought to bear down upon tliem. 
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Th« sMlhod ibr oarrying oat this idea appears to 
me to be Teiy Wf and simple, throng the m e dium 
of jour work, the Gazktoc or FASHHUf, whioh, 
irithoiit doubly fiads its way into erory town in ike 
kingdom. < 

Yoa lia¥e already an Assooialion of masterB in 
London; let a local branch be established in each 
town, in eonnezion with the head, and a small sum 
be determined upon as the lubeoription to be paid 
by the nmbers generally. A just and wdl-regu- 
iated tme4og might then be drawn up, and copies 
diatriboted, so that whatorer the raito of wages paid 
in the protinoial towxa and diatriets, the same time 
noigirt be taken everywhere aatbe bans. 

I could enlarge more ftdiy on the matter should 
you or any of your readers see fit to go into the sub- 
ject; the plan, in my opinion, would put a stop to 
tiie exoesshne phmdermg to which the trade is now 
sabyeotod. In haste. 

Yours truly, 

W. S. 

[Oar correspondent ia In error in supposing that 
an Associatioa of the Master Tailors of London is 
akoady ertablished, and has no doubt been led into 
this idea by acme remarks wiiich appeared in the 
daily papers at the time of the strike, wherein 
reference was made to the fiuit of Mr. Poole being 
die paesideBi of an Association of Master Tailors. 
Tfaifl was at onoe cx>ntradicted by that gentleman, 
who wrote that he had merely communicated with 
amne of the members of the trade, and had prc^posed 
a meeting to cKsouss the scale of wages paid by 
them. 

The suggestion of our correspondent is worthy of 
consideration, and we think that the idea is both 
feasible and practicable ; but it must be taken up 
in » proper spirit, and with the determination to de- 
vise a plan which would s^tle the question com- 
pletely to the satis&otion of both the masters and the 
journeymen. It should be accepted by the latter 
xadser as a boon than an interference with any of 
their presumed rights. 

When the last strike U>ck place, it was then con- 
eidoed that h a^Sarded a &Tourable opportunity to 
establish an universal scale of prices; which, while 



it would but little a&ct the pockM-mUreH of the 
leading houses in the trade, would add oonsiderBbly 
to the weekly eiqjmmm of many others, and so 
compel tibem, in defimce of thdr profits, to kssen 
the difference between their prices to their oistomers, 
and those charged by many others. 

The great and increasing competition in our trade, 
as in others, gives rise to a diversity of opinions in 
those who are engi^ged in it, as to the principles 
on which their particular business should be con- 
ducted. 

It is wdl known that there is no uniformity in the 
manner in which garments are turned out in the 
difGsrent trades, nor in the amount of remuneration. 
In many, the men can make their wages with perfect 
ease; while in others, although the men employed 
may be thoroug^y competent, yet through various 
circumstances, or a peculiarity in the connexion of 
the house itself, they may have conaderably harder 
work to realize the same sum. On the other hand, 
although in every other respect tiie quality and the 
excellence of the workmanship may be equal in the 
garments turned out by different houses, yet, owing 
to the talent and taste displayed by the principal 
of one, his articles may command a better pnee, 
although of the same intriadc value. 

The principle upon which the recent strike would 
appear to have been oooducted, is ^j?eotly opposed 
to the line of reasoning which we should have ex- 
pected to influence the members of the Association, 
as, instead of endeavouring to raise the scaleof wages 
earned by the men in the minority of the houses, 
they at once struck at those particular trades who 
were paying considerably above the average. One 
would be at a kes to see the logic of su(^ a course of 
proceeding, but for the particular period of the year 
selected for the issuing of th^ mandate. 

Had an Association of masters— «uch as our cor- 
respondent suggests— ^existed at the time when the 
application for an advance in wages was made to 
the lew marked trades, the matter would at once 
have been discussed by the body, and the incon- 
sistency of the proceeding pointed out to the men. 
The latter had well weighed their plans, and thought, 
no doubt, that their employers would be too much 
inconvenienced by the pressure of the season-business 
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to leave them an option of reiiisbg to complj with 
the proposition put to thenu 

When the plan had succeeded with these few 
houses, they considered that the others would follow 
as a matter of course in the wake, just as a flock of 
sheep intuitivelj follows a leader. 

The want of organization in the polioj of the 
Association was clearly shown, for at the very time 
when the special applications were made, and eren 
afterwards, when the few workshops were closed to 
the men, the journeymen employed in others were 
perfectly satisfied with the scale of wages they were 
receiving, although less than that paid to those 
working for the trades selected as the first victims. 

There are different degrees of excellence in jour- 
neymen tailors as of skill and taste in the masters ; 
and if a man who feeb his superiority at his busi- 
ness does not conuder that the price paid him for 
his work is a sufficient remuneration, he should be at 
liberty to leave and seek for a fair price elsewhere. 
But there is a vast difierence between his single line 
of independent action and his combining with others 
to obtain the same advantage for all, whether entitled 
or not to it, by the qualification which he especially 
possesses. How common it is to observe in a work- 
shop, men sitting side by side and engaged on the 
same job, but varying considerably in point of effi- 
ciency as workmen. It would scarcely be just to 
reduce the superiority of one to the level of the 
other; and so destroy the stimulus and emulation in 
his constitution, by paying no higher price for the 
excellence and quantity of the work he has done 
than to his less gifted or less industrious companions. 
Yet some such a result would appear to be desired 
by a combined force being brought to bear upon 
the subject. 

We can easily understand that when two machines 
of the same description, worked by any motive 
power, are set up in two different factories, and the 
work performed by both is alike in quality and 
value, the price can be readily fixed in both cases ; 
but when we come to discuss the work produced by 
manual labour, we have a right then to take into 
consideration the difference of skill or other quali^ 
exhibited, in determining the proper remunerati<m 
for the operative. 




One of the difficulties to contend wun in any 
settlement between master and many is the task of 
doing away with the impression that the fiirmer is 
taking advantage of his capital to coerce the latter 
fi)r his particular benefit; and however little i^pa- 
rent such an intention or even the desire may appear 
on the surfiice, it is no easy matter to convince the 
operative that the tuumuB has no actual existence in 
the mind of the employer. 

Coercive measures are prcrjodidal to the cause of 
the parties by wh<mi they are used as a means to 
enforce their particular views or to carry out their 
plans; and however successful a result may — by 
fortuitous circumstances — ^be at the time produced, 
the unfiumess of the means employed is never obli- 
terated from the memory of those compellad to 
succumb rather by brute force than from a convic- 
tion of the soundness of the reasoning adduced. 
One of the means resorted to in combinations of 
workmen to enforce their demands on their em- 
ployers is the placing of pickets in the neighbour- 
hood of the different workshops closed against them 
or vacated by them voluntarily, in order to intimi- 
date or induce strangers not to apply for woric. 
This was one of the plans adopted in the late strike, 
and was a source of great annoyance to the masters. 
Journeymen should remember that there is a tftidb 
time as well as a bus^ $e(u<m in our trade, and not 
by their want of judgment and blindness to what is 
most to their interest, damage their future prospects 
by destroying the bond of good feeling and sympathy 
which has in so many instances existed between them 
and their employers. — ^Ed. Gaz. of Fash.] 



to the editor of the '' oazetts of fashiom.** 
Dear Sib, 

To show the organiced system in the present com- 
bination of journeymen tailors against their em- 
ployers, and to prove that the plans of the Associa- 
tion, while earned on very quietly and secretly in 
the metropolis, were at the same time being effect- 
ively pursued in the various provincial branches in 
connexion with it, I send you the copy of a circular 
which was issued at the beginning of April last, at 
the time when, after the meeting of the masters. 
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oonyened by Mr. Poole, they determined to close 
their workflhops. 

But few of us are, perhaps, well up in the requi- 
site knowledge for Working out an opposition of this 
character, and it is not eyery day that we have the 
opportuni^ to get an insight into the enemy^s plans. 

It will no doubt occur to you that the necessaries 
for carrying on the war were not in a very flourish- 
ing condition when the first check was given to the 
men by locking them out; and could the masters 
have known this at the time, it might possibly have 
led to their holding out longer against the demands 
of the Association. 

In proposing the issuing of bonds, bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent., the managing committee 
evidently had no idea of the financial crisis which 
was about to take place, and which might, by the 
high rate of interest to which it has led, materially 
interfere with their propositions. But, then, of 
course, we are not all financiers. 

I am, dear Sir, yours veiy faithfully, 

" A Victim.'' 

LONDON OPERATIVE TAILORS' PROTECTIVE 

ASSOCIATION. 



WITBD TO 8UPP0ET — ITOT TO nCJUKB. 



To the Shop Oommitt$e9 and Members of the Aieoeiation, 
Qentlemeiiy 

When we issued the notice (March 27) calling for a levy 
of one shiUiiig per member, we did not anticipate a general 
lock-out, hut were only making provision for those places 
which were locked out at that date ; consequently we have 
not had sufficient time to make full provision for the great 
number which have thus been thrown out of employment. 

We have taken the necessary steps to secure the co- 
operation and assistance of the whole of the tailors* societies 
in the country, and also of the trades generaUy, but in the 
interim we have to appeal to those members of this Asso- 
ciation who are able to do without immediate assistance to 
do so, and thereby enable us to give as much as possible to 
those who are really in want. We do not mean by this 
that those members who can provide for themselves should 
be deprived of their just dues, but only wish their claims 
to lie over, in order that we maybe enabled to give a larger 
dividend, in which they shall be participators, as we will 
issue <* promissory notes," bearing interest at the rate of 5 
per cent, from the date of issue. 

The levy of one shilling each has been promptly paid by 



the members and branches. Subscriptions are also coming 
in from other quarters. 

We have this week to lay a further levy of two shillings 
on every member in work, payable on Saturday, April 7. 

The secretaries of the various shop committees must 
send in a list on Friday evening in accordance with the 
following instructions : — 

1st. — State the total niunber belonging to your shop who 
are entitled to the lock-out allowance. (Any one 
not reporting himself regularly or having gone to 
work are not entitled.) 
2nd. — Send in the names of those members who can 
provide for themselves this week, so that they be 
registered to receive the promissory notes. 
3rd. — Send on separate sheet the names of those who 

from their circumstances require cash payments. 
The committees and members are requested to do their 
utmost to assist us in giving effect to these resolutions and 
thereby enable us to give full allowance to members, the 
one part in cash and the other in " notes," for which they 
will receive full value after the lock-out is settled. 
By order of the Committee, 

Mathew Lawbamob, Preiident, 
Chablbs Gbbbn, Secretary, 
Green Dragon^ King Street, Regent Street, 
London, April 4, 1866. 

Note. — In the great lock-out of the flint glass makers, 
in 1859, they issued promissory notes, bearing interest at 
6 per cent., to the amount of £2000 ; these were in many 
cases taken up by the small shopkeepers, and discounted by 
the well-to-do members of the trade. That large sum was 
all paid in two years with interest. 



NewcaetU'On' T^ne, 

to the £ditob of the " gazette of fashion." 
Deab Sir, 

1 enclose a copy of a circular, which I received on 
the 9th inst., and was sent to me, in common with 
other master tailors of this town. I shall be glad 
if you coidd find room for it in the forthcoming 
number of your work, the Gazette of Fashion, as 
it appears to me of sufficient importance to be circu- 
lated generally among the trade. 

The notice requires no comment, but I think you 
will agree with me that it is high time some definite 
steps were taken by the masters, as a body, to check 
the dictatorial attitude assumed by the journeymen. 

It would seem as if the late stir through the 
country for an advance of wages, were but a feint to 
disguise some other measures which were to be en- 
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Parisian hotusies for the summer; and if we have no 
marked novelty to notice in the different forms, it 
may be accepted as a proof that the public taste is 
satisfied with the quiet dress of the day and is not 
anxious for great changes. Momiog-coats are cut 
rather longer in the waist than lately worn, and 
heavier in general character. The front is made to 
turn very low down, and is broad. The lapel is 
heavy and square at top. The collar is still low in 
the stand but considerably broader in the fall, and 
made to lie on the shoulder with a curve. The end 
corresponds in width with the lapel, and is also 
square. There are four holes and buttons at front 
of the forepart. The skirt is short and well rounded 
off at front. The sleeve is easy to the arm, and at 
the wrist, without button or hole, but a cuff formed 
by stitching. The edges are bound, or turned in and 
stitched a little distance in. 

The double-breasted frock-coat, with a bold roll- 
ing-collar is one of the fashionable styles. The waist 
is inclined to be short, and the hip-buttons not wide 
apart; the side-seams well curved, and the back>scye 
narrow. The lapel is broad and has two holes only 
worked in it, as the turn is very long. The collar is 
low in the stand, but of the prevailing width in the 
Wl, Easy sleeve, small at the hand, with a row of 
stitching to form a round cuff. Short skirt and plain, 
being actually cut away at front, so as not to reach 
forward on the 1^. Edges turned in and stitched. 

The plain single-breasted frock-coat, with a 
small turn and four holes and buttons at front, is 
also worn. It takes an intermediate place between a 
jacket and an ordinary frock-coat, and has a light 
appearance. Deep flaps are sometimes worn with 
lounge-jackets, and they have pockets under. They 
are short and rather close-fitting. Four buttons and 
holes at front, and no turn to the top. Very broad 
collar, lying on the shoulder, and square at front. 
Edges bound broad or double stitched. 

The roll-collar dress-coat is being introduced by 
our neighbours, and we are astonished that they have 
not adopted it earlier, as the style is unquestionably 
far before the old make. The roll is broad, and the 
fall of the collar deep ; the turn is long, and there 
are only two holes worked in the lapel, but there are 
three buttons on the forepart. Easy sleeve, with 



a hole and button in a narrow cuff. The skirt is long, 
and moderately broad. Edges turned in and stitched. 

Waistcoats, for morning wear, are cut straight at 
the bottom, and are not long. They are made 
double-breasted, or single-breasted; but, in either 
case, without a collar, and to button up high. 
Trousers are reduced in width, but are not yet 
shapely. They fisdl easily on the instep, and have 
pockets, with openings cut aslant. The side- seams 
are usually plain. 

One of the types of English dress we have selected 
for representation on the smaller plate, is that of a 
single-breasted frock-coat, with a roll-collar— essen- 
tially a light summer coat. The waist is cut to 
a medium length, and the skirt short and plain. 
The roll is faced with silk, plain or ribbed. There 
is one hole and button at front, just to retain the 
coat in its place, if desired. The sleeve easy, with- 
out being extravagant in width, small at the hand, 
and plain. Collar 1^ to 1| in the stand, and 
from 2 to 2^ inches deep in the fitU. Edges turned 
in and stitched close, or bound narrow. 

On the centre figure, we have illustrated a very 
pretty form of jacket tor ladies* out-door wear. It 
is moderately fitting to the figure, short, and without 
a collar. The front is fastened by three or four 
buttons and holes. The sleeve rather large to the 
arm, but reduced at the hand. Pockets at front of 
the skirts, with welts or flaps. The edges are 
trimmed with braid sewn on fiat, and a design in 
tracing braid worked at the bottom of the sleeves 
and at the angles of the skirts at front. A fancy 
ornament may be effectively added at the sleeve- 
head, and a design worked at the top and bottom of 
the back. 

The style of dress shown on the last figure is an 
adaptation of the Norfolk Shirt, but without the 
plaits at front or in the back, and without a collar. 
It is made double-breasted, the lapel a moderate 
width, and four holes worked in it. The jacket is 
cut loose, and fastened at the waist by a narrow 
leather strap and buckle. The front of the forepart is 
turned back at top, and gives a bold character. Easy 
sleeve, plain at the hand, or cut wide, and gathered 
on to a narrow wristband, with a hole and button in 
it. The top-edge of the band may be pointed. 
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to the edltoit of the " oazbtte of fashion," 
Deat; Sir, 

The trouser pattern which yon publish in this 
month's number of your Maoaztne might fit well 
upon the whole if carefully made up; but unless 
gnat cnrc was taken In putting it together, the 
probability is that a very bod effect would be the 
result, and shown by its twisting as it hangs. I 
hope your foreign correspondect will excuse me if I 
take the liberty of introdudng a pair which will 
not, in my opinion, be so likely to have tlie same 
iault, and will be less difficult to make up. The 
measures I have chosen for my puipose are — side- 
seam, 44; I^-seam, 34; waist, 15; seat, IS; thigh, 
12; knee, 8^; calf, 8^; and bottom, 8. I have 
drafted the pattern for riding-tronsera. The fol- 
lowing directions will enable any of your readeia lo 



pi'oduce the pattern to the fnll size, or draft one to 
any other measure. Draw the line A C, mark on it 
at B, the length to the knee (25), nnd at C, the full 
length of the trousers, 44. Mark in from A to £, 
one-founh of the seat-measure (4j); to F, one- 
half (9), and to D, one-fourth of the seat (4^) from 
C. Draw a line from E to D, and another from F 
to D. Tlie latter becomes the centn tine for the 
hind part ns also to square out to the fork; and 
should any shrinking be required on the under-side 
it is on this line that it must be effected. For the 
fork, square with the line F D, mark out to G, 
4 inches, one-third of the widtli of top thigh (12). 
Mark on each side of the line E D, one-fourth of ihe 
size the trousers are to be cut at the bottom in this 
case, 4 inches, and these two points will determine 
the positions of the bottom of the l^-seam and of 

You will perceive that the 1^ and aide seams of 
tlie top-aides ore cut straight, and those of the 
under-side hollowed. These are intended to be 
stretched out to a straight line, and the centre line, 
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F D, shrunk. As the stretching will give too much 
doth, let one-half of the quantity stretohed be car- 
ried upwards, and the remainder given for the oalf ; 
by this plan, the knee, hip, and cal^ will each 
receive a portion of the surplus, and the trousers 
will be smooth at the hollow of the 1^. 

The angle of the hip will be found at one-third of 
the seat from the fork at G, and add H inch to I, 
for spring of imder-sideL Thiv we have a fresh line 
as a starting basis, and the outter is left at liberty to 
draft the top-sides to any width or shape he may 
fancy, either to fashion or convenience. 

Gross-pockets r^uirQ. the top-sidefi to be cut 
broader than necessary for side-pockets, as the pat- 
tern speaks for itself. 

I will now leave the woilung of ihe trousers to 
those of your readers who may take an interest in 
such productions. 

I an\y dear Sir, yours truly, 

J. Ahdebson. 

[As 8ome of our readers may desire to produce this 
pattern to the full size, by way of making a com- 
parison between it and one we published in our last 
number, but might not care to draft it by system, 
we have affixed the several quantities to the differ- 
ent points, so that die pattern may be carried out by 
the common tape-measure. There can be no doubt 
which of the two shapes would be the more easily 
made up; and when the result is the same, although 
arrived at by different plans or processes, the most 
simple and least liable to accident in progress is the 
preferable to the cutter, as he can rely with greater 
confidence on the certah^ of realizing his object. — 
Ed. Gaz. op Fash.] 
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TO TBS EDITOR OP THE **«lZBra OF SASBMBf." 

As requested by jour eoxTespcmdeat, ^ An Aber- 
been Gutter,** I now send you my plssi for produc- 
ing ihe sleefQ and difierent styles of sfldrts, so as to 
complete ihe system whieh I for wa r d ed to you, and 
was puUislied in iSaz February immber of your 





To Fork the Sleeve. 
Diagram 6. 
Draw the square lines A and G. From D, mark 
to B; tiiree-f uarters of an inch. Place the back- 
•cye of the back at B, and measure from the back- 
seam to E, 10| parts. This quantity requires to be 
modified in very laige sizes, and also in small ones. 
Draw the line F, and make G, 9^ parts fix)m B. 
Draw a line Aon G- to B, and from H (which 
point is at Jbalf the dSstgnoe between G and B), 
mark up to K, 2^ parts. For the crook of the 
sleeve, draw a straight line from the top of the fore- 
arm {Mpratlel with tfae fine at {he hind-armi and mea- 
sure backwards the width the sleeve is required to 
be cut at the hand. Form the i^mainder of sleeve 
to fashion or measuie. 

To Fork the Skirt;?. 

DUGRAM 7. 

Draw the line A B, and from B squave out to £. 
Mark in at D, one inch from B, and draw a line from 
D, to the bottom of front of skirt Mark on the line 
B B, from D, the length necessary to correspond with 
the size of the forepart at the waist-seam, including 
the^ lapel and what may be required for fulness. 
From E, on tiie Jiiie B S, maik up to F, 2^^ inches, 
and draw the top of the durt from G, as shown on 
the diagram. Place the bottom of the side-body to 
the top of the skirt, lowering the back part as shown 
on the diagram, and form the plait-line. If less com- 
pass should be wanted in the skirt, mark up from E 
to G, 1^ inch only, and form the plait-line as before. 
Another plan is to place the angle of the square at 
F or G, and allowing one arm to intersect the point 
G, at 7 inches on the line from D ; the other arm 
will be a guide for the line of the plait. But even 
then I place the side-body at the top of the skirt, 
and correct ihe spnng. 

I am, dear Sir, yours trulyi 

Jno. Wilkie. 
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oazittb of fashiow.'* 



TO THE EDITOB OP THE 

Sir, 
I have read with a strong foeHsg of interest your 
report of the remarks made by thie chairman at the 
late anniversary dinner of the Benevolent Instituticfli 
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OASSffiTE QV VJLSHXOISw 



£am the £«lief of .A^ and laAna JowB^niienr 
Tailc^s^ as to tte i^fiB|atby wUdk aa|^ to ^sisi in 
tb« tsade betiraea mailer and liaxu He obft^rres: 
''ft ia aot flimplsr our iaOj to givft money Hthaa 
po^o aie. in diota»8% baft to oaufti so (^poiitmuty 
"whaterer o£ doing good; atid oooiMr Q€ latec tbo 
reward of such actions will come.** 

NoW| sir, the masters Have an excellent oppor- 
imd^ of doing good ia ourrjidng oat t)ie dK)ve 
principle, and for producing that reallj hemtp S3rm- 
patbj at a yery small cost; bjr simply, mncoyg a 
slight interest ia tha wel&ze of their wi:)rkpeopla. I 
can, with the greatest confidence, recommend mj 
qr«n:i plan, which is-*-*when I notice any of my men 
dsoop or look iU^ I at once make inquiry as to th^ 
cause, and exmnine into their wants as to medioine 
o£ nursing. When any are on a sick bed, I Tisit 
tham frequently, no matter what the nature of the 
disease xmder which they maj} be suffering, and I 
am amply r«warded by the oonflfiiousness of being 
able to say, that by God's help I waa aUe to save 
life during the visitstion of oholesa among us last 
year. 

IhfiiB is another way to benefit the joucneyma% 
aoid that is, in place of their lodglog in unhealthy 
alleys, and getting their food at pubUc-honses, ^ 
I would recommend that their right to fismn asoo* 
ciations be acknowledged and encouraged, and that 
they be adyised to get up ^' taiioxs' homosi'' where 
their dubs might be held, and sipg^ men board and 
lodge. The profita of the establishment could be 
aet apart fiar the relief of the uck. 

Let me also suggest the prc^iriefy of publishiag in 
your valuahle ma^^tfine, a log for imif^nnM as paid 
in London to serre as a genial guide to the trade^ 
as the number of days and hours ooi^ld be ea»ly 
redconed at any scale of payment 

Tour most obedient sermat, 

BOBIBT BOTD. 

We congratulate our correspondent on the good 
feeling he shows in his anxiety fi>r the comfi>rt and 
welfare of the men in his employ, and are gratified 
at learning that his i^rmpathy for their condition 
and his attention to their wants, meet with the reward 
which such ^lilanthropy merits. 





It oo&ld be wiAed that: sufA instanoeff w«ire mooe 
If^nesal; and that a simHar renalt were. moi;e fire- 
quenUy experienced by other eotploy^srs oquaUy as 
weU-dntentioned towf^ tbdr mev, as our oor- 

sespcgident. Suoh, uufortuniOeljrr ^ ^^^ ^ ^^« 
and it is painM to be obliged to luimit tbe 
&ct ; but if n oorvoboEation were xn^ded* we h^^e 
only to refisr to cases wbioht h^ye cpme withinr our 
hnowtedg^ dunag.the, late strike by the joumejmenr 
tailors both in t«wn and the provinces* InstanceB 
Jbanrerbeeo naoied by meat0c-tfak»a where men who 
had been treated with eiyeiy kindness, and had 
worked for yeaca in the lame employ) were pex&otly 
eatisfied with tbeeeale of wagea paid tima and with 
ihe deseription o£ iMsk npon which tl^r were eor 
gaged, yet, listeniiig to the BpeoiouB reas oning poured 
ijibta tbsir estrs, hare been iQfikiiaBQed.and iaduced to 
lose »ght of all fi>ntt«: and existing ties between 
them and their mait^ra; and. to make oommon canae 
with other members of the tiade, although haying 
u» real ground of ooniplaint 4hemsely(is or sympathy 
with the demands of the body with which they have 
beenkd to associafes themsdyes. 

Our attenlion has beeadirectad to a.curcular latdy 
issued ^ to the publiG " by the Lcaidou Association 
of Jonmeymen^Taikn, with le&ience to the con- 
dnct of one ai the most respectable and liberal 
membezB of cnr tmde, Mt. John Joneai of 6, £e- 
gent Sireet It woald appear by the oironlar that 
this gentlemen has not conaidend Umetlf bound by 
the arrangement entered into between a oommittae 
of master and journeymen tailors^ and has not eon- 
seated to abide by the 1g^ which was aooq^tsd on 
the occaeion of the meeting* The men in his employ 
consequently had no altematiye but to rtrike,«ul 
did so some three weeks ago. Ae any one else in 
Mr» Jones^ft position wonld natumlly do, he set about 
to devise some jtoi to ensure his work beiqg done, 
if not by his regular men, at all erents by other 
persons whom the prices he was in the habit of 
paying would satisfy. In ibis he was at perfect 
liberty to use whatever measurea he thought proper; 
end his ri^t to do so will not, we imagine, be ques- 
tioned by any impartial penon, Such| however, is 
not the view taken of the matter by the committee 
of the Association, &>r in the circular to which we 
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have allnded, they take the trouble to enlighten the 
^^ public^ on the names of the different persons with 
whom Mr. Jones has made arrangements for carry- 
ing on his business ; and emulating the famous demon 
Asmodeus, mentioned in that satirical work, the 
Devil on Two Sticks^ lays bare the inmost recesses of 
the localities where Mr. Joneses work is done* 

We are not about to assume the duty of trumpeter 
to Mr. Jones, but it will be well for our readers to 
be made acquainted with some of the acts of this 
gentleman, so that without knowing him personally, 
they may be enabled to form an opinion for them- 
selves, whether a master who has been so liberal and 
so earnest in his endeavours to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the journeymen, would stultify himself by 
acting so oppositely to his practice. 

Next to the liberal support given to the establish- 
ment of the Benevolent Institution for Aged and 
Infirm Joumeymen-Tfulors by the late Mr. Stultz, 
and which institution owed its existence mainly to 
his exertions and generosity, we find Mr. Jones has 
contributed a larger sum than any other member of 
our trade. On referring to the last list published of. 
contributors and benefactors, we find that Mr. Jones 
had given in all up to that date, £1347, subscribes 
annually £10 10s., has 685 votes at the elections, and 
gives £50 at every anniversary dinner. But we 
have not yet recorded all his acts of charity in con- 
nexion with this institution. Besides this princely 
assistance, he defrayed the whole of the coet of en^ 
larging the chapel some yeare ago. 

Who are they for whose benefit all this generosity 
is bestowed ? Old and infirm journeymen-tailors — 
men who, after working many years at the trade, 
have become incapable, by age or infirmity, of earning 
their living; and it is to them that Mr. Jones so 
freely contributes from his wealth, to alleviate their 
sufferings, or improve their condition. There is no 
moral obligation on Mr. Jones to open his purse- 
strings for them; as an employer, he has paid his 
men the wages they have earned. He has received 
the quantity of work due to him for the price he 
paid, and the men the wages for the work they have 
executed. But it was not thought that aU relation 
between master and man was merged in this opera- 
tion of barter; it was felt that there were just claims 



on the more fortunate members of the trade to take 
into consideration die necessities of tiie less-favoured 
of their body ; and we see as a consequence of the 
development of this generous and holy feeling, the 
establishment of an institution in every respect worthy 
of the noble spirit which led to its formation. 
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to the editob of th£ << axzette of fashiox*** 
Sib, 

With a perfect knowledge of the completeness of 
the organization by the journeymen-tailors, to esta- 
blish a new log, and also enforce an increase in the 
scale of wages hitherto paid by the masters — ^which 
alterations would in many instances form important 
items in the cost of the making of a garment — ^it 
would appear incumbent on the masters throughout 
the country also to form themselves into a Society 
for the protection of their interests, and to resist in a 
body any unreasonable demands upon them. 

As an instance of the operation of the Association 
in the particular town from which I write you, and 
where I have been established in business for several 
years. I have been paying my men by the Bradford 
Ipg, and at the rate of 4d. per hour. About a month 
since, they asked for an advance of ^. per hour, 
which the masters consented to give; at the same 
time, the men also asked us to agree to the substitu- 
tion of the log firamed by the Amalgamated Society 
of Journeymen-Tailors. One copy only was sent 
for examination by the whole of the trade, and which 
was to be passed from one house to another, and 
returned to the Society in less than a week. We 
had no choice lefl us in the matter, for we were 
threatened with having our men taken from us unless 
we complied with the request of the Association. 
There were but three masters who felt that they 
could accept the new log, and only one who had had 
an opportuni^ of making a minute comparison 
between the time to be paid and what he had been 
paying. As this was the leading trade in the town, 
he was anxious to stand well with the men — so 
were all of us — and to avail himself of their co- 
operation to compel all the other houses to pay the 
same rate of wages as he did. 

I cannot see how those houses which do a secofuf- 
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class trade can in fidmess be expected to pay Jirst- 
doss prices. As a sample of the new log we had 
submitted to ns for adoption, I was charged 34 hours 
(128. 9d.) for a black alpaca Chesterfield. 

34^ hours for a Melton Chesterfield, stitched and 
swelled edges, pockets at front with loose fiaps, and 
inside breast-pocket. 

32 hours for a Tweed single-breasted morning- 
coat, pockets under fiaps across the waist, inside 
breast-pocket 

38 hours for a thin black ribbed Melton coat, 
called by them first-class, and made as the previous 
coat. 

12} hours for a ooloured checked quilting vest. 
Without either collar or podtets. 

15| hours for a yellow cassimere lirery vest, with 
plain drab-twill sleeves and back. 

I think, sir, you will admit that these are ex- 
travagant prices, and which it is the boast of the 
Association that it will enforce on the whole of the 
trade in the United Kingdom ; so that to whatever 
part of the country the members may migrate, they 
will be pud the same time in all places, and accord- 
ing to the local scale of wages. 

I do not object to this view of the question, but 
I think if we are to have a log for universal adop- 
tion, that the masters are as competent as the Asso- 
ciation to fhune one; and I would, through the 
pages of your work and the influence which it ex- 
ercises on the trade, beg to call the attention of the 
masters to the gross injustice they are about to 
suffer, by the proceedings of the Amalgamated 
Association, and to the inooavenience which they 
are now experiencing. 

I am a stanch advocate for men being well paid 
for their work; but at the same time I strongly 
object to being dictated to by the men in the way 
they are evidently disposed to attempt. 

Duriag this present summer, my men objected to 
make '< whole-fiiU " trousers. They then refused to 
make up Tweeds or any other " second-^lass " article, 
unless they were paid first-dass prices for every- 
thing, no matter what the quality might be. This 
is the annoyance to which we as masters are subject, 
whenever trade is good, and especially during the 
summer months. 



If anything could be done to prevent the posa- 
bility of a recurrence, I for one should be heartily 
glad ; and the only way I see is for the masters to 
follow the example of the men, and to unite in a 
body. If necessary even to close the shops of the 
whole country against the journeymen, I would 
suggest it should be done ; and to remain closed 
for one, twoj ihree^ or four weeks, if this plan 
would put an end to the extortions of the Asso- 
ciation. 

As masters we require nothing unresonable from 
the men. We wish every garment to be paid for at 
a rate which would prevent the remark, I have fre- 
quently heard, that one man gets better jobs than 
another. Let us do unto them as we would they 
should do unto us-^that is, let us do as we would be 
done by. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

" A Pbactical Tailob." 

Our correspondent, to whose letter we have much 
pleasure in giving a place in our pages, but echoes 
our own sentiments in his remarks on the subject he 
discusses; and we know, ficom our personal ^inter- 
course with different members of the trade, that'the 
question is one <^ great anxiety to them generally, 
and that they would welc<nne with satisfaction any 
phm which would settle the matter amicably and 
without prejudice to the interests of either par^. 
Before, however, this can be effected, we are inclined 
to think that there must be symptoms of a very 
different spirit displayed to those which are so pal- 
pably apparent at the present time. The c^portunity 
belongs to the men, as they well know, and they take 
advantage of it to dictate such terms to their em- 
ployers as would not be hazarded at another period 
of the year with any chance of success, when the 
position would not be so favourable for their purpose. 

A suggestion has been thrown out by some one 
for a conference of the members of the trade, to be 
held in the slack season, but we are not aware 
whether the proposition has emanated fhmi the 
deliberations of a body of the trade, or is 
merely the idea of one individual. However 
much disposed masters may be to pay their men 
a fair remuneration for thdr work, thqr «pe little 
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inoliBed to be, pleased with the want of common 
courtesy— 4a use the mildest term — ao erideotlj ex* 
hibited in the mimner in which the terms ara pro- 
posed, or with the dictatorial tone assumed by the 
Association. 

The log which we published in our May number, 
and agreed to by the committees of maaters and 
by the delegates £com the Association, was evidently 
a, very impeifactly digested afBeur ; and erinced 
on its &ce that it was got up vrithout the due con- 
nderadon which so important a docimient ought to 
luHre reoeiyed from, its concoctors; When, howeyer, 
we take into consideration the inconyenienoe the 
trade in London had already e^>erienced, and that 
oyer3rday but increased the difficulty of the position, 
we may, perhaps, understand that any arrangement 
or compromise which would eyen settle the question 
for a time,^ would be receiyed with £iyour, eyen while 
not going to the extent of conyincing the minds of 
its framers, of its chances for deciding the matter 
petmanently. 

A yery impolitio step has, in our opinion, been 
taken by ihe.mfin, in setting their maployers so com* 
pistely at defianee, and so totally ignorii^ their ri^t 
to bwra a yoioe ih disoassing Iha qnsalion of wagesw 
Wiaare awaoa that commnaiMitioas haro been made 
by difi^rentbranoh societies of the parent institution 
to the masters in the seyaral towns; but, as our cvpir- 
saqpondeob obeerye% so little time has beoi allowed 
foft a pn^er inysMtigation of the different topiosy^and 
& threat waaao jdainly hdd oat, that in the eyeat of 
the propositiem not bei^g &iyonnri)l7 entertained, 
ulterior measures wouid be adspted, there was 
really no ohoioe btit Hobaon^s^-'^ There are >our 
terms; all you have to do is to accept tiiem, or——*** 

We haye.a oopf of the log referred to by our cor- 
respondent! before us, and a most elaborato document 
it is;, but, by a stcaoga eoincidenee. with that pub- 
lished l]^ us im Maji(,.tbere^ ia no mention whatever of 
Uitiforms^ This.istheiaoreseviavkahle,as,aiDce the 
establishment of Volunte^ Eifle Corps, ao large an 
addition has: been made pa this department of the 
trade, and a fixed scale of piices is as mnch.required 
for the garpients- in this category as for ciyilians' 
dnes8» It is singular that in both instances they 
should harebeen entirely overlooked. 





The log refonfid to is so lengthy a mattor, 
wonld occupy the whole of our pag^ to pnhUsh it 
m extemo for the information of onr readws^ We 
will, howeyer, giro them the ofjKtttonity .to form an 
opinion on the time put down, for TadQua gaments 
with the ordinary extras, by extcaots.irom the official 
paper itself. 

A dress •coat, bluff or xaw edges, two plait pocdeets, 
pUin or round cu£S}, padded oellar, jMn chdh under 
the arm, is put down at 81 hours. If we add to 
this, 7 rows of stitching ia eodt shoulder (If hour), 
4 inch quilted.sides h^ way down^ stitched in each 
comer (3 hours), silk breast facing (3 hours), con- 
tinuation of side lining to the bug-trap, piaim (1} 
hour), edges turned in and, stitched (3 hours), we 
have the coat running up to 43^ hours, or, at the 
rate of 7d. an hour London wages, coating the master 
£1 5s. 3d. for making only. A sio^e-breasted frock 
is charged 28^ hours to b^gin with. In all, under 
the head of Dress and Erock Coats, there are Sdltt 
extras. A new and curious item in a log is an extra 
charge for the size of waist in coats, b^[inning with 
40 inches, 1^ hour additional; 42 waist^ 2 houza; 
46 and upwards, 3 hours* 

A double-breasted, frock Great-coat, with lapels 
sewn on, double sewn oyer-laid seams, silk breast 
facioga, side-body and back linings, and an outaida 
breast-pocket, is put down at 54 hours, or £1 lis. 6d« 
Starting at 31^ hours, the extras swell it t^ to the 
time we haye named. 

A double-breasted Chesterfield, with an opening 
at the bottom of the back-eeam, the seams double 
sewn, an outside breast-pocket, straight rowa of 
stitehing in the collar, and the edges single-piicked, 
49 hours, or £1 88. 7d. 

A plain three-seamer jacket, with three pockets, a 
slit at the bottom of the back, and the edges double- 
sewn raw, 28 hours, or 16s. 6d. 

A aingle-breasted waistcoat, with a roll ^r stand 
collar, edges stitched, pricked,, or carded, long straps 
on back, button-stay stitched, 12 hours, or 7a. 

Double-breasted waistcoat with pricked edges, to 
button up, long back-strap, and button-stay stitched, 

A pair of trousers withmU wmtbandBj with two 
pockets, tops bound with galloon or the waistband 
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linijig, lapped side-seazBB, places at the fork, lij^ 
hours, or 8s. 4d» 

Gentlemen's fareeohes, with two pockets, lapped 
side-seams, and leather strings at the knees, 15} 
hours, 9s. <4d. 

A footman's coatee, donble-breasted, with button 
cuff, sword-£aps, 80^ hours, 17s. Q^d. 

A footman's round-breasted coai^ with two rows 
of notched kdes, slash sleeve, pointed £aps, with 
buttons under, lace on top and bottom of collar, 
flaps, and cufis, 42) hours, £1 Ss. 9^. 

A footman's great-coat, with one cape, single- 
pricked edges, and bulten ouff, 38^ hours, £1 2s. 5^ 
All garmeiUs to bemeasured an the workshop board. 
This refers to the scale regulated by the siae of 
breast or waist, or hj the length of the garment; as 
each of these determines the time to be charged. 

Dauble-mUM VeneUtms, Sutverif and Keraeya^ to he 
paid two houre extra, in ail etylee ofcoaU. 

Cheaiot or looae Tweed to be charged two hours lees. 
Trousers meaeure to regulaie extra site. If trousers 
are extra mm, all garments for the same person are 
mtraeUe. 

Hours of labour, from six in the mormrtg to six in 
Aeemnmg. 

The log firom which we have taken the time of the 
diffiorent garments vnll be submitted to a joint com* 
mittee of masters and journeymen; and, so soon as 
their deliberations shall be knowp, we shall then 
be in a pofiiti<»i to inform our readers of the 
determination. 

We cannot) however, suppose for one moment that 
the scale of time prqpoaed bj the Association will be 
agreed to by the committee of masters; as it will be 
mdy neoessaiy to refer to the selection we have made 
to be ccmvinoed of the extravagance of the charges, 
and of the impossibility for the nugorij^ of masters to 
pay theprioes. 

We shall be glad to hear from our readers in the 
different parts of the country the result of their 
arrangements with their respective branches of the 
Association; and any suggestion which they may 
wish to offer fer the consideration of the trade, will 
find a ready cbrculation through the pages of our 




DESCRIPTION OF THE DOUaUB PhASE 

OF CONWSSS. 



The Tweedside jacket, as ilhwtrated on the first 
and last .fignres on the plate, ia stiU Toaidx worn in 
Fmnce.; but it is now mostly. made doubleobreaated. 
It is Aart and not very .fiilL There are three 
buttons on each forepart, the lapdi eut to a medium, 
width, and the corners ximnded o£ CdUaor low in 
the stand, bat broad in the fell, and worked up to 
sit dose on the top-edge, and to lie easy round tine 
shoulder. The sleeve is easy, and made plain at the 
hand, or with a round cuff formed by iHitohing. 
Pockets across the front of the skurts, with a narrow 
welt. Edges turned in and stitched, or bouud* 

Morning coats are genondly single-breasted, mode- 
rately long in the waist, and the skiH shert. The 
hip-buttons about feur inches apart, and the side- 
seam not much curved. Low stand to the collar, 
but the fell considerably broader, and to lie widi a 
curve to the nedk. 

Easy sleeve, plain at the hand, <^ with a row of 
stitching to htfa a cuff. Flaps at the waistHseam, 
with pockets under. Four buttons and holes at firont. 
Edges turned in aiid stitdied, or a narrow braid sewn 
on flat. Some ooats have a. side-body sewn in, in- 
stead of being cut across at fixmt. The tum is Icmg 
and rather wide, and the comers of li^l and ooUar 
both rounded off. 

Waistcoats are made with a medium roll«collar, 
and not to button up high. They are cut rather 
straight on the bottom-edge, and are not long. The 
single-breasted, without a collar and to bniton up 
high, is also much worn. This style of waistcoat 
is eut longer, and more pointed at front. 

Trousars are smaller in the leg, but the width is 
equally reduced all down. JBut little ahape is defined. 
They are small at the bottom, and hollowed on the 
instep. 

The fine gpntJeman in the centre of the figures, 
illustrates the costumes worn fay a Bomai known by 
the title of Cbasseur, and is usually attached to the 
suite of Ambassadors at Foreign Oourta. Behind the 
carriage, his dress gives a certain s^k to the equi- 
page, but the wearer is not merely ornamental, as he 
performs the duties of a footman. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE OF 
ENGLISH COSTUMES. 



We this month make an alteration in the character 
of our work, by publishing one plate plain instead of 
having it coloured. From representations made to 
us at various times, we are disposed to think that the 
majority of our readers will approve of the change; 
as it is, after all, more the shape and details of the gar- 
ments that they require, and which form the principal 
feature in our engravings, than the colours them- 
selves, which they have in their stocks. Besides, we 
have secured the talent of a new artist, and we, with 
confidence, draw the attention of our patrons to the 
very artistic manner in which the costumes are 
rendered, and to the accuracy with which the several 
mnuticB are delineated. The execution of the plate 
is so elaborately finished, that it would detract from 
the effect were we to colour it. 

On the first figure, we have represented the style 
of morning- coat which is now so fashionable in the 
best circles, and of which we have given the pattern 
in our present collection. Bibs, narrow stripes, 
and small checks, are made up in this style of coat, 
in dark colours, and in black and blue, of a full 
shade. The edges are turned in and stitched broad. 
The flaps are not very large, but the pockets are 
under. The foreparts are fiiced with silk serge or 
ribbed silk to the lapel-seam. 

We have, on the other figure, an illustration of the 
style of lounge-jacket which has very generally 
superseded the single-breasted Tweedside, or, at all 
events, entered strongly into competition with it. It 
is short, and cut to hang straight. The back is 
whole. The lapel is not very wide, and the corners 
are well rounded off. There are three holes only. 
The collar is usually about 2 inches in the stand, 
and 24 in the &11. It is rounded off at front, and 
made to sit snug to the throat. The sleeve is only 
easy, and a cuff is formed by stitching. There are 
pockets across the firont of the skirts, with plain 
openings. The edges are bound narrow, or a broad 
braid is sewn on flat all round. The style of trim- 
ming is governed by the quality or make of the 
article on which it is employed. 

Double-breasted waistcoats, with lapels cut or 



sewn on, are much worn in white and coloured 
drills of different makes and patterns. They are 
made to button up high. The lapel is broad both 
at top and bottom, and the collar very low and nar- 
row at front. The comers are rounded. The waist- 
coat is cut long and pointed. 

Morning-trousers acre small in the leg and cut a 
little shapely. They are made to fall easily on to 
the boot, but the top^side is a little hollowed. The 
side-scams are plain. Frog, or cross-pockets, are 
usual. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1226 akd 1227. 

Diagrams 1, 2, 11, 12, 18, are the pattern of a 
lady's jacket for out-door wear. It may be produced 
to the full size by the graduated measures for any 
particular size required. We have represented two 
different styles of front. That shown on diagram 2, 
has a small lapel allowed on at the top of the front- 
edge, and is intended to be worn turned back on to 
the breast; while that illustrated by diagram 11, is 
to be worn buttoned up to the throat, and with a 
narrow stand-collar square at front. 

Diagrams 2, 4, 8, 9, and 10, are tlie pattern of 
the morning-coat illustrated on the first figure of the 
plate representing English fashions, which accom- 
panies the present number of our work. 

Diagram 5, is the pattern of a pair of trousers, 
submitted by our old correspondent, Mr. J. Ander- 
son, of Edinburgh, as an improvement on the style of 
trousers represented by the diagram we published 
last month, and extracted from the work issued by 
our contemporary at Dresden. 

Diagrams 6 and 7, illustrate the system communi- 
ciited by Mr. John Wilkie, for producing the sleeve 
and skirts of a coat, and forms a sequel to the plan 
of the forepart we published in a recent nxmiber. 
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Viir Eclectic UtpoiUtovs. 

" A jatbsrar tnd dlipoter of othai meo'i ituff."— If'cKM. 

to th« editor or the " oazette of fashion." 
Sir, 

Vfa are glad to be able to inform your corre- 
spondent, " W. S.," of WolTerhampton, whoie letter 
nppeared Id your Junenumber, that an effort ii being 
made to Jbrm an amalgamated associatioa of the 
Mnster-tailora of Great Britain, and with evideuce 



3 of an advertisement, appearing in 
the Times ot June 6tb, calling the nttention of thn 
Master-tailors to the powlion in which they at pre- 
sent stand with regard to their workmen, and 
suggesting that a general conference of the trade 
should be held in London in Augufit, we placed our- 
■elres in communication nith the society originating 
the movement, and duly received an exposition of its 
vie^ which we beg to lay before you, and through 

©i^Ssa*- 



the medium of your widely circulated journal, place 
before the Master-tailors of the kingdom generally. 

It is proposed in the first instance, that an asso- 
ciation of Master-tailors be formed in every town in 
the kingdom, and which shall in its infancy be 
governed by its own rules. That the most central 
or important town of a county be selected by the 
association belonging to the district as a local 
centre. 

That the local centres in England connect tdem- 
selves with that of London, those in Scotland witli 
Edinburgh or Glasgow, and those in Ireland with 
Dublin ; these cities to be considered head-quarters. 

That the Master- tailors cultivate, by correspond 
dence, &c., a better understanding among themselves, 
previously to holding the proposed conference in 
August, when the following questions now agitated 
between them and their journeymen be discussed, 
viz. — the time-log; the introduction of machinery; 
the hours of labour; in-door and out-door workmen ; 
spprenticea; and measures by which threatened 
repetitions of strikes from time to time may be 
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guarded against and their evil conseqiQeoces ta all 
parties be prevented. 

The association should be thoroughij org^ised, 
have a code of rules framed with ciR*e for its 
guidance, appoint officers, <&c., for it9 nMmagemeat, 
and be so complete in all its arrangemenls, m that an 
efficient countei'-comhination to that of the Joiuney- 
men, be founded on a firm and solid basis. 

To assist in carrying ^t th^se ol^ects, o)ir bianch 

has connected itself yritH tiiQ Slatiohest^ Master- 

ft 

Tailors* Association, and we earnestly trust that other 
towns will follow our example and unite. 

We do not Jtnqw of an fnstanct in which any par- 
ticular traae has been attacked with such virulence, 
or met with such determined opposition from the 
workmen this year, as our own; in fact, to such an 
extent has it been carried in many towns, as com- 
pletely to paralyze business. 

It must force itself upon every inquiring mind, 
that the principal cause of this anomaly and im- 
natural state of things may be attributed in a great 
measure to our isolated position. Our efforts have, 
consequently, been wanting in that energy and 
efficiency which produce such good results by their 
influence ; and, instead, we have only spasmodio and 
ill-conceived plana, whidi, as a natural consequence, 
are worse than useleta in c(^nng with the w^- 
organized and digested measttres of the combination 
oi the workmen. It will be palpable to all, that, to 
hope for' any good arising from ovx exertions, we 
most be firm, united, and rwolute. Not close our 
eyes wilfully to facts, but seriously set to work to 
investigate them, and, where necessary, devise a 
remedy. 

K labour, through a scarcity, commands a higher 
price^ no combinaUons whatev^ can reduce it below 
its actual market value; but wb^ it wanders from 
its legitinutte position, and usurps one to whioh it 
has no right — ^viz., the control of capital and bnsiness 
— ^it is time that decided and active measures be 
promptly taken to counteract the influence and pros* 
sure which the workmen, through their .unions and 
associations, seek to impose upon their employers. 

We feel confldent that there is no trade in a better 
position than ^lat of tailors to defeat the tmjusi and 
injurious demands on the part of the workman if the 




masters unite. Our position this summer must con- 
vince our feUpw-tradesmen of the urgent necessity 
for immediate and combined action. 

Under th» circumstances of the case we have to 
be^ the favDin^'of your inserting this letter, with the 
confident assurance that the space devoted to it will 
not be lost, and in the belief that other members of 
our body besides " W. S." will welcome the intelli- 
gence that an influential number of the members of 
their proftssion, actuated by a seqse of the necessity 
for action, are endeavouring, by every means at their 
command, to bring about a more healthy. state of 
^ings between the employers and their men. 

The masters unite for the protection of their 
interests, but not as a consequence to the prejudice 
of those, of the men; for, in fact, the two are so 
intimately connected that what affects the one must 
equity concern the other. 

We again earnestly invite the co-operation of the 
members of our trade to assist in carrying out 
the project we have named, and trust that at the 
proposed conference the interests of all wiH be con- 
sidered, without distinction of large or small em- 
ployers, but that they are all alike entitled to the 
benefit arising 6om the influence of the udion. 

We shall be glad to communicate with any of 
your readers who may vrish to open a oc»Teiq)ondence 
with us, and all letters on the subject addressed to 
the "President^' of our association, at the Com- 
mercial Hotel, Bolton, wiH receive our prompt 
attention. . 

We are, Sir, respectfully yours, 

The Boltok Branch op the Master- 
Tailors' AssociATKMr. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE "GAZETTE OF FASHIOH.** 

Sir, 
It is a source of great personal satis&etion to me 
to find that the Master-tailors of this country are, at 
last, beginning to think it necessary to take some 
definite steps to counteract the position assumed by 
the Amalgamated Society of Journeymen-Tailors. 
The constant annoyances which it causes us m our 
daily routine of business, makes it imperative on the 
masters to organize some plan of proceeding to resist 
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the encKiiAluDg *^**"y**'i« a&d anlfaodtiitilre cBctadon 
whick ta% p«t ibrtii by the eombhied body dt 
joarheymen- tailors. .Our .position is extremely 
awkward. For a time,- circumstances Iiave combined 
to giye every &ciiity to the operations of the Socie^. 
Takihg [advantage of the season, ^y have struck 
^ the iron while hot,*' and in the unprepared state 
the masters were, for want of that good feeling and 
understtndingf existing! atnolig the members of the 
trade, whioh it woukl be so desirable to foster, the 
resistance to the iiicreas^ wages demanded was too 
partial and too weak to hold out any hope of its 
b«ng successfiil. Conseqventiy, the trade had no 
option but to swallow the pill, however unpalatable, 
and submit to' the extortion forced upon it. There 
was not even a decent £how of an attempt to argue 
the question fairly and amicably between one man 
and another, which might have led to a proper con- 
sideration of the question of wages, but the mastera 
were j^amly infbrmed that, unless they consented to 
give the increased scale, their men would at oace 
leave their employ. As you remarked in a recent 
number, even men who were satisfied with their 
wiork aoid the nnraneratioii they were reoehriag, weze 
yet obliged to obey the dictum of the executive of 
the Society, and place themselves in a hostile position 
to masters, many of whom they highly respected. 

I understand that the masters in the town fhmi 
which I address you, are to be subjected next year to 
this intolerance; and until the plans of the Society 
are rife, the. masters will not be made acquainted 
with the natut^ bf the proposed demands for an in- 
crease of wages, ner with the dtfierent alterations 
they purpose carrying out. 

^The suggestion I w6uld beg to offer is, that the 
masters form an association, and hold a meeting, at 
which they dumld appoint a committee, to represait 
the whcde body. This committee, enjoying the con- 
fidence of the trade from thgir known business 
habits and general experience in the practical part 
of our business, of the members composing it, should 
determine the time to be paid for the different gar- 
ments, which decision being accepted by the masters 
in town and the provinces, would set at rest the dis- 
putes which .are continually occurring in various 
parts of the cotmtry. Once the time established, the 





odst of liie making of a garmeiA mighi readily b< 
known^ according to. the aoak of wages paid per hmxt 
in any localil^^ The oommittoe shooAd take a com- 
prehensive view of the subject, aftd include in tbeir 
deliberations and in their decision the several extras 

* > « > * • « « 

which are acknowledged in the trade. 

According to the aoooufkt punished by yoa in the 
last number of your work, the men appear to have 
gone thoroughly into tlie question of time, but taking 
a wholly one-sided view, to get as muc^ as they 
can possibly grasp. The master^^-at least, many of 
them— are -equally as competent to form an opinion 
om the subject^ and there is no reason to suppose that 
they would not allow a proper and fiiir time, and 
establish a ^< k^ '* equally jttst to master a&d man. 

If by publishing my remarks they should promote 
in any way the progress of the i^tation, I shall be 
but too glad in having . contributed my mite towards 
otganizing the astsociation of masters so much dedred. 
Personally I have great need of advice sad support) 
employing as I dp on an average lOO hands through^- 
out Uie year. I purpose again, by your permission, 
should the agitation progress, offering a further sug- 
gestion to the trade, which I hope may put the 
matter in a more practicable l<»rm, imlesB some one 
ia the meantime should do it more efficiently. 

Thankinjj j^ou foif the great Interest you have taken 
in this important questioa, 

t am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

E. B. 
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THE AMALGAMATED 

SOCIETY OF JOUElTEYMElSr.TAILORS' 

TIME LOG, 1866. 



In our last number,' we gave some extracts from 
the log jwhich it. was the intention of the Soeie<y of 
Journeymen to submit' for the guidance of the 
masters, and we directed the attention of our readers 
to the prices' which, should the log become law^ 
would have to be paid for various garments. As the 
time is approaching when the slackness in trade will 
allow of masters looking more carefully and freely 
into the question of wages,- we have thought it a 
seasonable x)pportunity for publishing further extracts 
for the enlightenment of the trade. It nmst be borttd 
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in mind that the log has to 5« submitted, unless the 
Societ7 should alter its intention. 

DRESS AND FROCK COATS. ^^^^ 

Dress or Frock Coat, bluff or raw edges, two pleat 
pocket*, plain or round cufis, padded collar, plain 

cloth, unaer arm 31 

Single-breasted . . • ^ . . 284 

Side-lining, without wadding in sides t 

Black canvas under French canvas 1 

All rows stitched in shoulders or sides, per pair . . i 

Back-lining ^ 

Half-inch quilted sides, half way doipra, stitched in 

each comer 3 

Half-inch quilted back-lining, half way down, stitched 

in each comer 3 

Quarter-inch quilted sides, half way down, stitched in 

each comer ^ 

Quarter-inch quUted back-lining, half way down, 

stitched in each comer ^ 

Cuts at waist, in line with buttons 1 

Cuts at waist, in line with buttons, if rantered . . 2 

CuU stoated in front of breast, or goree, each pair. . i 

Cuts in top of skirt, seamed or stoated, each pair . . \ 

Ditto seamed and rantered, each pair . 1 

Silk breast -facing, on cloth or flannel 3 

Ditto, if to sleeve-heads and side-lining 2 

Silk sleeve- tops 1 

Sleeves, interlined with flannel 1 

Back and body, interlined with flannel 1 

Interlining the skirt •..••••••. 1 

Back-skirt Uning • . ; f 

Edges turned in and stitched 3 

Edges corded 3 

Ditto, if with snip . • • 4 

Edges bound, felted 3 

Edges bound, and facing felled on binding .... 4 

Edges bound, three-quarters, felled .4 

Edges bound, three-quarters, back-stitched on outside 5 
Edges bound with galloon, and back-stitched on one 

side •• *» 

Ditto, back-stitched on both sides 44 

Edges, flat-braided 5 

Edges, flat braid, if back-stitched. 7 

If bound round the bottom, extra 1 

If bound three-quarters round the bottom, extra . , 1 J 

Flat braid round the bottom, extra 2 

Stitched behind buttons from top to bottom ... !{ 

Hair-cloth on shoulders » I 

Ditto, if bound separate 2 

Made side-edges r 

Flaps in waist 1< 

Fu&, each pair 

Elastic wristlets at hands • . • • 1^ 

Continuation of side-lining to bug-trap, plain . . . 1| 

Separate wings 1 

If quilted half-inch, extra • . 1 

Ditto quarter-inch, extra 2 

One hole and button in cufb i 

Two ditto ditto 1 

Three ditto ditto ........ Ji 

Outside breast-pocket, with welt or jetted . . . . 1^ 

Pocket across in skirt h 

All plain pockets above, each •••••.•••; 

If cloth laid over skirt-lining in front and waist . • 1 

All coats measuring 40 inches in waist H 

All coats measuring 42 inches in waist 2 

All coats measuring 46 inches in waist, and upwards , 3 

Scarlet, extra 2 

Lisht drab, extra 2 

Full basting * 

Shell rough basting * 

Basting back-sleeves in and collar on ij^ 

Basting back-seam and coUar ^ 



MORNma AND 8HOOTIKO COATS. 

■oru. 

Single breast, plain or round cuffii, two pleat pockets, 

with canvas and padding basted on canvas . . 26 

Double-breast 2 

Edges bound or swelled » ... 21 

If round bottom 3{ 

Edges turned in or stoated and stitched 3 

Double-sewed raw edges 4 

Turned in and double-sewed 51 

If round the bottom 7} 

Edges piped with cloth or velvet, and stitched behind. 6 

If round the bottom 8 

Seams, single overlaid 4 

Seams, seamed and swelled 6 

Seams, double-sewed, overlaid 8 

Seams, stitched each side of seams 10 

Flaps in or below waist ' H 

Stitching behind the buttons, each breast .... f 

Hare-pockets in skirt, each 2 

Hare-pocket, or bag, loose, to button on • ... 4 

AU pockets with flaps or welts, above two, each . . 1} 

Gun-pieces on shoulders ,2 

Rough basting '3 

Back, sleeves, collar, and edges 2 

Back, sleeves, and collar 1^ 

Shell bastine. . , 2 

All other extras same as Dress or Frock Coat. 



THREE-SEAM COATS. 
Plain or round cu£&, with or without lining, two 
pockets, with canvas or button stay, and shoulder- 
padding basted on canvas 23 

If out down under arms { 

If cut down under arms, all the way down . . • • 1 

Flaps, each } 

Edges, double-sewn, raw ...•••... 3 

Ditto ditto if turned in 4} 

Single-stitched, or back-stitched overlaid seams • . 3 

Double-stitched, or back-stitched overlaid seams • • 6 

Stitchedor back-stitched, on each side of seams • • 8 

Sleeves-seams, if taped 14 

Back-seam, if taped • f 

Seams and facings taped 3 

BacksUt i 

All other extras same as Moming-Coat. 

CLOSE OVER.COAT. 
Close over-coat, single-breast, canvas, shoulder-pad- 
ding, two pleat pockets, and padded collar . .31} 

Double-breasted. 2 

Back-skirt-lining i 

Back-lining ^ 

Edges bound or swelled 3 

Edges double-sewn 44 

If turned in and double-sewn •.••.•.. 7} 

Edges bound with cloth 7 

Edges piped and stitched behind 7 

Edges three-quarters bound, felled . ^ 4 

Edges three-quarters botmd, if back-stitched ... 6 

Bound round bottom, plain 1 

Ditto ditto with cloth 2 

Double* sewed overlaid seams. • .. . . • .16 
Double-sewed overlaid seams, with lapels . • • .12 

Single overlaid seams, stitched or back-stitched • . 6 

Ditto, without lapels ^ 

Stitched or back-stitched on each side of seam. . . 14 

Stoating seams ^ 

Strapping seams. aJ 

Swivel- tab on collar * 

Fast- tab on collar, with two holes and buttons. . . If 

Fast- tab on skirt, with one hole and button ... 1 
Covered buttons, per dozen .......•! 

Covered rings, per dozen . . . . • • • • • 2 

All ot&er extras same as Dress or Frock Coat 
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n ' ^ HOOBS. 

JDottoms faced above 6 inelxes ....... 1^ 

Binding bottoms . .1 

Bottoms taped . ... . . , , . . , i 

Leather round bottoms ......... 11 

Bottom buttons, stays inside ....... ^ 

Bottom buttons, if stays outside 1 

Back-stitched bottoms, one row in each bottom . . 1 

Flies at bottoms, two or three holes ..... 2 

Slits at bottoms • • i 

Straps with one hole i 

Straps with two holejf . i§ 

Straps with three holes . 2 

Straps seamed on with one hole 1 J 

Straps seamed on with two holes 2 

Tabs to button-straps, on insicte . . . . . • l^ ' 

Leather straps sew^ on 1 

Leather straps covered half way with cloth . . . 1§ 

Cuffing bottoms with cloth 3 

Cuffing bottoms with leather, 9 inches up . . . .6 

Above 9 inches 3 

Shrinking before made ....•..., 

Overlaidleg-seams , . . . . . . . . , i^ 

Overlaid »eat-8eam 

If up the front, extra » 4 

Hip and fork pieces, each .' I 

If stoated or rantered, each .J 

Strapping leg-seams and 7 inches up seat, single sewn. 4 

Double sewn 7 

Strapping leg-seams and to the top of seat, single sewn. 6 

Ditto, double sewn 8| 

Strapping leg-seams half way, single sewn ... 2 

Ditto, double sewn 31 

Strapping 6 inches up seat, 6 inches down leg-seam, 

3 inches up front, single sewn ...... 2 

Ditto, double sewn .3 

Lining trousers . . .' 1^ 

lining after made 3 

Seatlmed j 

Seat lined with leather . 1 

If stitched, each side seat-seam extra l 

Straps left on fly, with one hole I 

Ham shrinking | 

Shrinking and forming, nding, or tight- fitting trousers 1 

Cuts in hams, if seamed 

Ditto cuts, felled or taped ]i 

Cuts, if rantered, extra ......... 1| 

Pricked seams, extra . 2' 

Loops, per pair | 

Buff, or white trousers, extra ....... I 

Rou^h basting trousers . . . ■ 3 

Basting seat and bottoms .1 

Sergingseams 1 

Back-stitching round waist ........ | 

All trousers 40 inches in waist, extra 4 

Ditto 42 ditto ditto 1 

Ditto 46 ditto ditto li 

Taping crutch-pieces 

Taping seat-pieces 

Loose linings run 3 

I/)ose linings, if seams felled 4 

Sham fly, in whole-fall trousers l 

Sham split-fall in ditto \l 

Any row of stitching in split-fall trousers, after two in fall | 

Girdle in dressing-trousers .1 

Body lining trousers . . 1 

MASTER - TAILORS AND THEIR 
JOURNEYMEN. 

A ca4jo of considerable importance to the trade was 
tried recently at the Westminster County Court. An 




action wn brpu^ agminit tbo haxa^ of Messrs. 
Smalpa^e and Son, of Maddoz Street, by two 
journeymen who had ibrmerly been in then* employ, 
but had been suspended by the £Dreman for want of 
punctu^ity and for bad workmanship. At the time 
of their suspension they had in hand three coats, and 
as they viewed the fact of being snspendad in the 
light of an absolute dismissid, they claimed to be 
paid the ftill amount of wagw for making them, 
£2 17s. 9d., accor^g to the log, although they 
hfid in reality merely basted them up. The ques- 
tion in dispute was, therefore, whether a joum^- 
man, upon being suspended or discharged from his 
employment, could claim the full amount to which 
he would have be^i entitled on completion of the 
work he had in hand; although, at the time of such 
suspension or discharge, he had only comm^iced his 
labours by merely basting the coat together £nr the 
purpose of being tried on. 

Mr. Cottman appeared for the plaintiffs, and, 
assisted by the secretary of the Working Tailors' 
Association, attempted to prove a custom of the 
trade favourable to their case; but the judge, without 
tooubling Mr. Besley, the counsel for liae defondaals, 
to plead their defence, gave his decision in favour of 
Messrs. Smalpage and Son, with costs against the 
pbuntiffs. His honour remarked that the evidence 
as to custom had signally &iled. 

Messrs. Smalpage and Son had paid into court 
9s., which sum they considered was all the plaintiffs 
were entitled to for the amount of work dcme. There 
were several master-tailors in court pr^Mured to 
confirm, by their testimony, the view taken by the 
defendants, but their eridence was not required. 

Messrs. Smalpage and Son, in allowing this case 
to be taken into a public court, acted upon principle, 
and from a sense of duty towards the trade as a body, 
with a view to protect it from what they considered 
an attempt to establish an unjust precedent. 

We had hoped to be favoured with fixrther par- 
ticulars of this case, as no doubt many remarks 
were made in the course of the hearing which would 
have had an interest for our readers, althoc^h not 
appearing to be of much importance to the reporter 
present. We could have wished to have been in- 
formed upon what ground the plaintiffs' eoumd 
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bfliBed hm claim for ibe pajranent ef the fidl amount, 
and upon vhat evidence he attempted to prove the 
custom of the tiade iniaTovr of hit dientt. Our 
request to be furnished with further informaticHi was 
not compiled vrith, and we are ccMieequeiitlj obliged, 
n^uch to our r^gret^ to Emit our account to the report 
which appeared in one of the daily p^>erB. 

Upon the face of the caae^ the claim was pre- 
posterous, and th^re would not appear to exist the 
shadow of a doubt as to the absurdity of the idea of 
its being recoverable by law. Masters would other- 
wise be placed in the enviable position of being 
always liable to be made the victim of any of their 
men, who, with work in hand, might commit himself 
in one way or other, and, after being discharged for 
hia misconduct,. claim to be paid the full amount, as 
if he had completed his job. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE 
LATE STRIKE AND OF THE NEW LOG. 



The great increase in the wages paid for different 
garments, as fixed by the new log, forms so im- 
portant a feature in the amount paid each week by 
many trades, to their journeymen, that in self-defence 
they have been compelled to set their vrits to work, 
and devise some plan to reduce the expense. One 
readily suggested itself for this purpose, the curtail- 
ing of some of the numerous extras which so run up 
the cost of making a garment, and consequently we 
now find many of the best houses having their trade 
made in the most simple manner consistent with 
appearance — dispensing with the additional stitch- 
ing on the edges of the coats, and with the lapped 
side-seams to trousers; or if their customers insbt 
upon having additional work put in their coats, &c., 
giving them to imderstand that they must pay tl\e 
extra cost. Sewing-machines, which in some in- 
stances had been laid aside or only partially brought 
into use, have been resorted to by several trades; 
and their utility and economy in operation were 
never placed so forcibly before their owners. 

As an illustration of the illiberal spirit evinced by 
some of the journeymen, we give the following in- 
stance, which was communicated to us by a member 
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of our trade at the West-End, and we can voudi 
for the correctness of the statement 

A gentleman had had a morning-coat torn his 
tailors, and according to the present fashi<Mi the front 
was made to turn very low, and there were only two 
buttons and holes in the forepart. When subse- 
quently ordering a double-breasted frock-coat, he 
wished the front to be made in the same style, and 
with two holes in the lapel. Calling in on his tailor, 
the coat, .not yet out of hand from the journeyman, 
was brought from the shop and tried on. The cus- 
tomer remai'ked, '' I forgot to mention that I should 
like to have a hole for a flower." This was attended 
to, and, on paying the log at the end of the week, 
ONE HOUB, 7d., was put down for this one hole, whereas 
the journeyman mi^t have had twelve to make 
instead of five without being entitled to any addi- 
tional payment. It must not be forgotten that the 
coat had not been delivered from the shop at the 
time it was brought for the customer to try on, as 
this makes the injustice of the case the greater. 
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DESCRH^TION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1231 and 1232. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6, are the pattern of one 
of the most prevailing forms of shooting^jacket for 
the approaching season. 

Diagram 3 is the pattern of a pair of pantaloons 
for riding, to' replace either breeches or trousers. 
If required, buttons may be sewn on at the knee to 
represent breeches. A long narrow strap is sewn on 
at the bottom of the leg-seam, and after passing 
under the foot is fastened on to a button near the 
side-seam. Pantaloons are made with fly-front and 
cross-pockets, and with raised or lapped seams. 

Diagrams 7,9, and 14, are the pattern of a shoot- 
ing-waistcoat to correspond with the jacket. 

Diagrams 8, 10, 12, an4 13, are the pattern of a 
novel form of morning-coat, contributed by an old 
correspondent whose productions are familiar to our 
readers, and distinguished by the boldness and 
originali^ of their designs. In the present speci- 
men we have a complete departure from the " old 
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beaten track *' in tha peculiar shape of:l}ie side-seam. 
A " box-plait ** is formed at the bottom of the ^back- 
seam, and one at' the side-body-scam. A Y is taken 
out at the edge of the side-body on the forepart, and 
this seam is covered by the top of the "patch- 
pocket " sewn on outside each breast. The openings 
of the pockets in the skirts are in the phiits under 
the arm. A rolling collar is worn with this coat. 
The pattern is proportioned for a man measuring 
19 breast, and must be produced to the full size by 
the ordinate tape measure. 

Diagram 11, is the pattern of a pair of trousers to 
the prevailing fashion and proportions, contributed 
by a leading West-End firm, and represents the 
style they are now adopting fer morning-trousers. 
For many trades it will be considered sufficiently 
shapely ; but some houses cut their walking or riding 
trousers much closer generally, and to define the 
shape of the leg more. 
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la designs for Shooting and Hunting Costimie, we 
have this month a superabundance of riches. Some 
of the'jQ, however smart and effective in appearance, 
will, notwithstanding, not be of much use to many 
of our readers. Still, they represent styles actually 
worn in France, and, as illustrations of the hunting 
costume of our neighbours, will not be devoid of all 
interest to the trade. 

The shooting-dress, as shoAvn on the third figure 
on the larger plate, is perfectly admissible in this 
country, and might be worn by any quiet- dressing 
gentleman. It consists of a short Tweedside jacket, 
cut away at front, and well rounded off at bottom. 
Buttoned up at the throat, and a broad collar with 
a low stand. Easy sleeve, plain at the hand, and 
contracted at the bottom. Four pockets, with deep 
flaps rounded at the corners, and the edges turned in 
and stitched close. 

The waistcoat is long, and rounded off from the 
bottom button. Cut high in the neck, and without 
a collar. 

The trousers are cut wide in the leg, but small at 
the bottom, and short, and are worn with short 
gaiters, into which the bottoms of the trousers are 
tucked carefully. 
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The jacket represented on the next figure, is 
simply a single-breailed frook, cut moderately close 
to the figure, and with a short skirt. The hip- 
buttons are 4 inches apart, the side-seam not much 
curved, and a little sprung out at the bottom, as the 
waist is long. Five holes and buttons at front, and 
the coat made to fiisten up to the gorge. Broad fall 
to the collar, and the end well forward at front, but 
low in the stand. Sleeve not large generally, but 
small at the hand, with one hole and button. The 
skirt is cut off at the bottom of the front-edge, but 
not rounded. The edges are double-stitched, or one 
row quite narrow. 

We have a smart style of morning-coat, illustrated 
oh the fiflh figure. The forepart and skirt are cut 
together, and a side-body sewn in. There is a very 
bold a^d long turn to the front of the forepart, and 
one hole and button only. The step to the forepart 
is small, and the end of the collar narrow, and at 
right angles with the seam of the neck. Easy sleeve, 
plain and small at the hand. Skirt short, and well 
cut off at front Pockets Mrith flaps across the skirts 
rather low down, and one outside the lefl breast, but 
without a fiap. Edges bound narrow, or turned in 
and stitched. The cellar of the waistcoat partakes 
somewhat of the character of the coat collars as now 
worn abroad, and is even broader in proportion. 
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On the small plate, we have endeavoured to por- 
tray the English sportsman, equipped and clothed to 
our notions of fitness, and we fiattcr ourselves that 
our patrons will admit that our artist has efficiently 
carried out our desire, and produced a drawing fully 
embodying the prevailing ideas. The style repre- 
sented by the two figures is that shown on the pat- 
tern we publish with our present number, and we 
beg to refer our readers to the sheet of diagrams for 
the general shape and the various proportions. On the 
first figure, we have introduced long boots with the 
trousers tucked in them. The form of this garment 
is shown on the other figure. The seams may be 
either plain or lapped, and the edges turned in and 
stitched once or twice to fancy. The buttons are of 
stained ivory, fancy wood, or horn. 
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AND 

CUTTING ROOM COMPANION. 

EDWARD MINISTER AND SON, 

(btbxf Mtti ll^il iKAnt to i^t 0l»\tita, 
No. 8, ARGYLL PLACE, REGENT STREET. LONDON. W. 



ASSOCIATION OF MASTER-TAILOBS. 

NOTICE is hereby givcD, that a MEETING of 
MASTER-TAILORS of the United Kingdom 
■will be held mt St. Jtune*'* Hall, on Thunday, th* 30th 
August, at four o'clock p.m., for the putpoie of fonnhig 
■n Aisociation. 

' It la camntlj reqneited that repreMntativM. from all 
puta of the country attend, in order to eninre the propoaed 
organisation being carried out. 

All communicatioai to be addreaaed to the Secretary, 
Maater-Tailon' Aitociation, care of Meain. Landon and 
Oledhill, 10, New BtkrUngton Street, London, W., from 
whom earda of admiaaion tnay he obtained. 

The trade nill be gUd to fiad, by the above ad- 
Teitisement, tJiat the desire bo widely expreased for 
the fonoation of an association of Master-tailon, to 
uphold the interesla of the body, ia at length in a Sux 
vay to be organiied. We regret that the day ap- 
pointed for the meeting should unfortunately have 
been fixed bo late iu the month as to prevent our 
pabliahiog a report in the present nomber of oar 
wotk; we have, however, made amugements with 



the gentlemen forming the proviaonal oonunittee, to 
hare copies of the proceedings, and shall be hi4)py 
to forward them to our patrons, on recdpt of a note 
to tbateffecL 

The necessity for the movement will be shown by 
teferenoe to the great inconvenience e^>erienced by 
the trade at the early part of the season, and by the 
determined character of the association formed by 
the joameymen. A new log will be proposed for 
general adoption in town and country, so that one 
uniform (ime-scale may be recognized by the trade, 
at the price paid per hour in each locally. 

From the promises of sapport by the leading 
trades in town, and the numerous depntationB from 
the principal provincial towns in the kingdom, 
there is every reason to hope that the contemplated 
association will be established on a firm basis, and 
check the systematic opposition oiganized against the 
masteie. 

The appeal for the countenance of the trade will, 
we feel sure, be well met, and the principala of the 
leading houses exert themselves for the purpose. 
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THB PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
SOMATOMETER. 

INVENTED BT JNO. H. WILSON, OF HUDIttRSHSLD. 
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We have been favoured by the inventor'with a view 
of the above instrument, and have had the principle 
on which it acts, and the method of applying it on 
the body and on the cloth, explained to us. As it 
is one of the latest inventions in connexion with our 
trade, we are bound, as fiiithful chroniclers, to make 
its properties known to our readers, and will en- 
deavour to convey an idea of its use and results. 

By one of the instruments, when placed against 
the back-seam, the front of the scye is ascertained, 
and the direction of a line given, on which some 
points will be obtained by the second instrument. 
On the other, when placed at the top of the back, 
and one edge allowed to lie on the back-seam, the 
width of back suitable to the figure is shown; and, 
by means of a brass pivot placed in the centre of 
the instrument — a -detached piece acting with the 
line obtained by the first instrument, and to which 
we have referred — ^intersects the front of scye^ and 
the amoimt of disproportion in the figure is shown 
by the firont-edge lapping on to the body of the 
instrument, on which there are letters marking 
the quantity by the point it intersects. A scale also 
intersects the line from the fix>nt of the scye towards 
the neck, which determines the position in whi^ to 
place the instrument when applied on the cloth, as 
it is really on the principle of the apparatus known 
as transfers. The time occupied is short, and the 
inventor claims for his instrument the certainty of 
detennimng liie exact make of the figure measured, 
and producing a garment to correspond with it, with- 
out the necessity of any calculations or the exercise 
of the judgment of the cottar. He also instamses the 
facility which it affinrds to drafting a series of patterns 
to any partieukr style, on the prindple of the 
Graduated Measures. 

Mr. Wilson, in aea iBtrodactkm whi<^ he has pre- 
pared for the press, observes, with refbrenoe to the 
present plans of producing garments now in use*-* 
'^EVery practical cutter adndts the desirability of 
Some more correct and effidfint method of ascartain* 
ing the required form or shape of the various gar- 
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L menta composing our ordinary dress. Every plan 
hitherto pn^sed, comprises certain defects, or is 
attended with some inconvenience, which it is de- 
sirable to remedy. In pronouncing all methods of 
meaaurement unsatisfactory, I do but express the 
universal opinion of the trade. As size is not neces- 
sarily a clue to fomij it is evident that, to attempt — 
by means of a flexible tape— the measurement of a 
solid body like the human frame, bounded by curves 
of such (Uversified character, is a problem involving 
no trifling difficulty in the working. 

'' The mathematical division of the measure of the 
breast, or any other portion of the body, although 
possessing the advantages of simplicity and uni- 
formity, is equally unsatisfactory in its results; owing 
to the great difference which exists in the conforma- 
tion, arising out of the inequality of size^ form, or 
relative position. These methods calculate what the 
proportions of each part ought to be, and then make 
certain allowances and alterations, dictated by the 
eye or the judgment of the cutter. Not only does 
this method involve abstruse fractional calculations, 
but its squares, angles, triangles, and curves, are 
based upon arbitrary assumptions. 

'* The circumference of the chest cannot with cer- 
tainty afford a key to the general proportions of the 
figure." 

Mr. Wilson then goes on to notice the variety of 
conformations of the human figure met with in prac- 
tice, and points out the difficulty of determining the 
exact shi^)es suitable to those diffisrenees in form. 
He shows the instances of compound d^proporthn 
which are frequently to be observed, and shows the 
possibility that, while providing for a proper shape 
or allowance at one point, the cutter may cause a 
disarrangement at aiMsther. 

" The objections equaUy apply to any systems 
founded on the measurmnent of the shoulder, or 
other parts of the body, used divisionally as a basis 
fqr lines and angles, to determine the proportion of 
the pattern. These methods, it may be seen, can 
never be successful, unless the person taking the 
measures can carry in his eye, a number of details 
relating to the make of his cB^t This, in a huge 
establishment, could only be accomplished by miadtf 
of an exceptional ci^pacity. In all cases, where the 
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cotter bas mat the opportcuiifey <^ sedng the perBon 
to be fitted, l3ie methods to ^Pfiiibh I have alluded are 
Bkill moro MadooB, and too freqneatlj preduoe mo^ 
imiwitiiifiiotoiy resoHa, as the smoeroiu aad expeaeiTe 
aHeratMnu QeeeBntated, as irdl as the conaeqiient 
dieappointment ooeamoiied, too ckarl j prove." 

'^ Admeasorement systems assume to eonrey an 
accurate idea of tiie shape, or finrm, as well as l^e 
mxe <^ ihe figure, by means of numeroaa measures 
Tariously applied, of long& and breadth, and to adt 
independently of p roportional diyisioQS. The process 
is not merdy tedious but unrelial^, for the following 
reasons. Scaiody any supplementary measures can 
be taken, without in some d^ree altering 1^ atti- 
tude of tiie figure; and, consequently, diey do not 
fiotbiully re pr esent the particular oonformation unkss 
talcen with perfect aoouracy. If, fcr instonoe, Ihe 
li^ have been drawn a Ittde too tight in one plaoe, 
or left rather loose — in curves efea the breadth of 
the tape is of importanos — &e mulliplioity oT mea- 
sures, sometimes from thirty to fiirty, instead of 
serying as a counter-cSieck, simply create confusion.** 
Mr. Wilson refers to the Tariotts instruments 
and apparatus wiiich have been offered to the 
trade at fBfierent periods, points out tiie inoon- 
yenienoe in applying them generally, and draws 
attention to the little iayour ^e majority met widi, 
from their im^pHcabifity and &e iime occupied in 
using them. He also adverts to the constramed and 
u nn atm ' a l position in wbich the body is pkned when 
undergoing the process of being buckled up in a case, 
and remarks: 

'' The ScntxTOMETEK is alone firee from all lihese 
objections. It is exceedingly sim^ in its con- 
struction and application, and has not llie least 
tendency to throw the person tmder manipulation 
into an midenrabie or unnatural position. 

^ By the use of this ncvd and Bdf-registering in- 
vention, every neoessaxy quantity is registered and 
secured; and a pattern in any style, and 4br ai^ 
variety of figure, is drafted in less time than by any 
other noetftiod. Its utililj is unaffected by change 
of msnnon. 

'' The combined adva nta ges of the admeasurement 
and breast-measures are obtained, while l&eir imper- 
fections are avoided. Notiung is taken for granted. 
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No -assumption laid downas to wfaatMouIicr tas^b 
he; but positiveilato in every case is dosdy followed. 
It involves no calculations, and is applieable to per- 
sons of eiliier sex, and is adapted for those of un- 
usual make or dimensions— for the deformed as well 
SMI for the most symmetricaL" 



^ A «atl»flser and dkpMer of iither meals Btoff."— ITi^ttoa. 



TO THE EDITOfi OF THE ^ GAEETTB OF VASBION." 

Deab Sib, 
Would you allow me, lifarongh the me£um of 
your valuable magadne, to ask eome <£ your 
talented contributors to hc^ me out of my diffi- 
culty, by pubHdung in iSate G.as5Tte op Fjbhioh 
s TdUabU trouser S3rstem? I bare great difficulty 
In cutting that partaculser garment, and if any of 
your correspondents would comply witii my recfuest, 
be will greatfy benefit me, and obHge, 

Tours very truly, 
"A ToDFQ AHD Anxious Ourrra.^ 



WH 



QikmUmt^ 
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TO TBB EEXITOB OP TKB ^'OyiZinS OF FASEIOM.' 

43is, 

I feel obliged by your kindness in giving space, 
in your July number, for my last communication, and 
feel flattered by Ifee expression of your kind felicita- 
tioin whli respect to my sympa^y, reward, &c., 
&c.; hut you go on to observe, " It could be wished 
liiat sudi instances were more general; and that a 
sinnSaf fesult were mere frequeiriiy experienoed by 
other •onployers ^equafiy as well-intentioned towards 
their men, as omr coxvei^ondent. S^ch, unfortu- 
nately, is not ibe nde; nod it is painful to be 
obliged to admit ^le fiMSt; but if a ^oonroboration 
w«re needed, we harve only to refer to eases which 
bave eome within our knowledge during the last 
strike by the joumeymen-taikni botii in town and 
liie provinces.'* After some genend lemaxks, you 
iastenoe the case <^ Ifr. Jones. 

Now, m-, I b^ mo^ l e sp e ot fully to difier with 
you as to Ae rule, dre., &c., as I am still of opinion 
that a Tttd kindness will always produce a feeling of 
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gratitude; and the strong oaae you have quoted to 
prove the contrary, I consider not only a total &ilure 
in support of your argument, but a very strong proof 
that we have other duties, besides giving money to 
persons in distress. 

Mr. Jones, you state, has given in all £1347 in 
subscriptions and donations to the Tailors* Benevo- 
lent Institution ; he has an equivalent reward, in the 
honour of his name being before the public as the 
greatest subscriber — consequentiy the most benevo- 
lent Master-tailor in town — and in the 685 votes at 
each election, which are calculated to give him a vast 
patronizing influence over hb men. 

Now, sir, if Mr. Jones use this influence over his 
men to procure their labour below its market price, 
where is his benevolencoi or where the ingratitude 
of the men in standing out for their just claim ? for, 
in my opinion, the price of labour will rise or fall 
in proportion to demand and supply, just like every 
other commodity. And I think^ if a man is paid 
the full value of his labour, of whatever xiature 
that may be, he has no further claim on his employer 
or any one else. la place of looking, up to such gene- 
rous and noble patrons as referred to above, let him 
be taught that manly and noble self-reliance, which 
would enable him to look forward to becoming en- 
titled to the advantages of such an institution as that 
for Aged and Infirm Journeymen-tailors, on the 
strength of his own subscriptions to its funds, and 
not in the pauper spirit which would lead him to 
look to an employer to do for him what he ought to 
do for himself. 

With respect to Mr. Jones ^' devising some plan 
to insure his work being done, if not by his regular 
men,*' &c., &c., '* in ihis,** you say, '^ he was at per- 
fect liberty to use whatever measures he thought 
proper; and his right to do so will not, we imaginey 
be questioned by any impartial person." 

Now, sir, I have not seen the circular to which 
you allude, and therefore can only infer from your 
remarks that it is an exposure of the aweaiing system^ 
which I do think ought to be exposed. If, for in- 
stance, a butcher offer for sale, the flesh of an animal 
which has been attacked by some disease, although 
the flesh may appear good, he will be liable to a 
heavy penal^, and the public will approve of his 





exposure. You will say, '' there is no analogy be- 
tween the two cases; " but here I beg again to differ 
from you, for there is equally as much danger to be 
apprehended, if not even more, from inhaling noxious 
vapours, as from eating unwhdeeome food. As 
woollen cloth is very susceptible of absorbing such 
vapours and of retaining them for some time, I 
think every man ought to be exceedingly careful in 
the selection of the garments he wears, and to satisfy 
himself that they have been made up in a clean aiKl 
healthy workshop, and not in the miserable dwelling 
of some poor victim of a sweater, whose earnings are 
so small that he cannot afford to pay the rent of a 
better or more decent lodging. 

I also think that if any Master-tailor or draper, 
either offer for sale or supply xmy of his customers 
with garments which have been made up in such 
places, he ought to be exposed, as risking the health 
and perhaps the life of his customer, merely to put a 
little more in his own coffers. For instance, suppose 
some respectable West-end tailor should say to himself, 
'^ I will not submit to pay the prices here demanded,** 
and makes a contract with some marine store dealer, 
down in the back slums of Whitechapel, or in the 
Minoiies, to give his trade out for him to persons 
residing in either of those localities, to be made up 
perhaps in the same room and by the bed of some 
poor wife or child laid prostrate by meistsl^, scarlet 
fever, small-pox, or say even by cholera; I think, as 
a sanitary precaution, such conduct should be ex- 
posed, and that every tailor's workshop ought to be 
subject to regular inspection by the officer of health. 
Tainted garments, as. well as tainted meat, should be 
guarded against. 

I do not mean to justify the journeymen in exhi- 
biting a vindictive or dictatorial spirit towards their 
employers on every occasion when an opportunity 
offers; but if masters wiU, from etiquette, hold them- 
selves entirely aloof frcmi the society of their men, 
and pass them in the public streets as entire 
strangers, in place of occasionally dropping into 
their workshops, and joining with them in familiar 
conversation, which encourages sobriety and intelli- 
gence, what can they expect from them but the 
treatment they now experience. 

I would recommend them to conuder well their 
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the men accommodated in workshops form but a 
r&ry small fraction of the whole number of jour- 
nejmen-tailors employed in this town. Against a 
disadvantage which some houses consider arises from 
men not working together, bj the want of uniformity 
in the style of turning out the trade, there are many 
important advantages to the men themselves and 
their ^unilies, in doing the work at their own homes, 
which, in a pecuniary point of view, have great 
weight. 

The remarks about employiDg a marine store 
dealer, are too futile to notice, as there is no analogy 
whatever between the supposed case and what actu- 
ally took place. The risk of conU^ion by the possi- 
bility of garments in the course of being made coming 
an contact with persons suffering from infectious 
diseases, is, in our opinion, veiy much ov^ated ; 
and the dissemination of the idea comes with exceed- 
ingly bad taste from a tailor. We have some expe- 
rience in the trade, and we have never heard of a 
aingle instance of disease being communicated either 
to the customer or to jmy one through whose hands 
the garment passed previously to beiqg tent home. 
Should our correspondent at any time retire from 
business, we hope that he will not allow his mind to 
be disturbed, even if his tailor should, on being asked 
the question, admit that his trade is not jdone on his 
premises. The year of contagion, we are told, exer- 
cises a great influence on the system, by predisposing 
it to be affected by any disorder dreaded, and that 
this feeling may be carried to an .excess. We re- 
member a gentleman of fortune, who never handled 
any copper coin until it had flrst been immersed in a 
basin of water, to purify it before passing into his 
hands frc»n those of the person frx>m whom he re- 
ceived it. On going into his room, you might wit- 
ness the coon performing quarantine. 



FERGUSON'S CALIPERS. 

By the use of the instmment invented by Mr. 
Fei^uson, we have, according to his statement, the 
opportunity of ascertaining with acouracy, the form 
of the sides of the body; the height of the shoulder; 
the position of the shoulder, whether placed forward 
or backward in the body; and the width of the fork; 





<' thereby renderii^ fitting-on unnecessary, and mis- 
fitting impossible." 

We are not sure ^at we can describe the instru- 
ment so as give our readers a satis&ctory idea of its 
form. Two curved arms are connected by a pivot, 
and at about the centre of one on the inner edge is 
attached a semicircle, an inch wide, in zinc. On it 
are marked various divisioBs, which, when the edge 
of one arm of the caliper is in actioB, indicate the 
number of inches shcRirn by the diameters of the 
different parts of the body. On the outer ^dge of the 
same arm, and close to the zinc aemidrcle, a tspe 
is affixed, by means of which, when the -caliper is 
placed on the body, ihe distance from the front of 
the scye to the centre of the back is ascertained. 

In applying, ihe calipers on the body, the inventor 
states: '^ In order to ascertain the £>Em of a customer^ 
aide — in other worcb, how much he tapers in at the 
svaist and swdls out at the haum^es— I measure his 
diameter, 1st, from side to side under the arms; 
2nd, at the aarrowert part <^ t^ waist; and 3rd, st 
Ahe widest part td the haunch, on the top of the 
th^h-joint bone.*' The dope of the shoulder is 
ascertained by placing ihe straight 'end of one of the 
arms on the shoulder, and the -other imn crossittg 
the semicircle inclicates the quantity as a guide ia 
ficoduoiaig the fimpart. If a cua te mgr hare the two 
shoulders difierenUy formed, it is advisable to mea- 
sure both« 

'' In opting trousers," ihe inventor remarks, '^ we 
haxre hitherto not >been abk to determine extcti^ 
how much cloth to allow at the Jbrk Ibr certain cus- 
tomers; the calipers ascertain this with aociiracy. A 
proportionate num^s diameter from the most promi- 
nent joint of his back-bone (which is near its termi- 
nation) to the front-bone immedialdy beneath the 
abdomen, measures I^ ^aduaied inch less than a 
Ibuith of his hip-girth. For inBtanoe,if a man mea- 
sure 36 j round the h%)8, and the aforesaid diameter 
measure 8, then he is proportionate, and your 
atandard width at fax^ will suit him. But ^ould 
his diameter measure, say, 7^ take off one inch of 
cloth from the width of fork, which is half an indi 
frxnn the forepart, and half an inch fix>m the under* 
side; as the man is Aait much thinner, or rather 
iatUrJ'* 
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The alight sketch we have grren of the instnuienty 
and its «pplicatic»y.iiia7 enable our readers to nnder- 
stand the pnzposes lor whidi the inventor claims its 
ntiHtj to » cotter,, or to the person taldng the mea- 
sures; as by the qoantitiea indicated on the semi- 
circle, and by the tape on the body, he can convey a 
correct idea of ^peculiar make of each customer 
he measures, and have a true index to the eecaot 
locality and extent of any disproportion whi^ may 
exist in his figure. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1236 and 1237. 



Diagrams 1, 4, 8, and 10, are the pattern of the 
style of Chesterfidd Over-coat, which is being pre- 
pared for the forthcoming seasons. Compared with 
the form worn last year, it will be observed ^t the 
present shape is more cloedy fitting to the figure^ 
Ihe back narrower; and, to produce suffici^it liberty 
over the hips and seat, a long fish is taken out of 
the ibrepart under the arm, extending to the opening 
of the pocket. The edge of the side-piece connected 
with the side-seam, is lowered at top, and in making 
up is stretched up to correspcmd with the other edge 
to which it is sewn. The pattern is intended for a 
ringle-breasted coat, and the buttons to stand about 
two inches in firom the edge. The sleeve has loet 
its preposterous dimensions, although still cut quite 
easy. It is, however, worn small at the hand* The 
collar is low in the stand, but broad in oomparir 
son. The pattern we have given is moderate in ita 
proportions. 

Diagrams 2, 5, 7, 9, and 11, are the pattern of 
an original form of moming-ooat, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Wilson, oi Huddersfield, the in?* 
venter and patentee of the TaUor's Self-adjusting 

^ SOMATOlfBTKB.'* 

The pattern connsts of a back, sleeve, collar, fort^ 
part-piece, and the skirt, with side-body and firent of 
forepart combined. The two edg^ of the foreparts* 
pece (diagram 7)r«re sewn to ^e side-body and the 
firont^ieee oi the forepaaty so fiur as Aej wiU reaeb; 
and tiie person below forma a fii^ to covev tiie 
opening of tiie pockets or to slip inside according as 





may be preferred. The firont of the coat is made to 
roll low. From the point at the end of the line, 24 
on diagram 11, the top of the collar (diagram 9), is 
sewn as far as the point at the end of the line 5^, 
and the end is inserted at the opening on diagram 7, 
formed fix>m the point 7 to 6^, at the ends of the 
second and third lines. The bottom-edge is sewn on 
to the top of the back, and along the qpace between 
the end of the top line, diagram 7, and the point 6^ 
on the third line. The crease-edge is denoted by the 
line from the end of the second line to a point be- 
tween the lines 16 and 17^ The coat is double- 
breasted, and in keeping with the {oevailing iashion. 
There are only two holes in the lapel. 

Mr. Wilson, in forwarding the pattern for publi- 
cation, states in his letter, that he hopes it may meet 
with the approval of ourselves^ and of our numerous 
patnms. '* As w^ as being novel in style, I know it 
to be botii praetioal and effective. The avraugement 
of the breast and collar is simple in constructicm, 
and gives great freedom and smartness when made 
up. You will perceive that I have arranged the 
proportioDs in the widths of back» side-body^ and 
flaps equal, in order to give ^^t to any device or 
style of tacking which might be carried out A 
canvas is sewn in with the sidt'%D<uai-8eaiai, and with 
the breast, to wUeh the top of the pocket ia attadied* 
The pattern ia i^oduoed for a man measuring 18 
inches breasti and 16 waist A tacking is made at 
the bottom of the forepart*pieoe in the centre, to 
correspond with those at the ends of the flap-head,, 
the side-seams, and at the bottom of the beck-seam. 
There should not be any hip-buttons." 

This pattern, as well as being designed by the 
inventor of the Somatomsteb, was also produced by 
that machine,, which has been patented, and is shortly 
to be introduced to the notice of the trade. 

Diagrams 8, 6, 12, and 13, are the pattern of a 
lady's walking-jacket, and is extracted from the work 
of one of our Parisian cotemp^nuries, ^ L4 MuMde$ 
TaiUmm^ conducted by Monsieur Ladev^M. 

This pattern being proportioned finr a lady mea- 
sonng 18 inches chest, caa consequently be carried 
out in full size by the graduated tapes ft>r any odier 
breast-measure required. In making it up, it will 
be necessary to stcelaeh aome of the edfia of tho 
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the men accommodated in workshops form but a 
rery small fraction of the whole number of jour- 
neymen-tailors employed in this town. Against a 
disadvantage which some houses consider arises from 
men not working together, bj the want of uniformity 
in the style of turning out the trade, there are many 
important advantages to the men themselves and 
their ^unilies, in doing the work at their own homes, 
which, in a pecuniary point of view, have great 
wdght. 

The remarks about employing a marine store 
dealer, are too futile to notice, as there is no analogy 
whatever between the supposed case and what actu- 
ally took place. The risk of oonU^ion by the possi- 
bility of garments in the course of being made coming 
in contact with persons suffering from infectious 
diseases, is, in our opinion, very much ov^ated ; 
and the dissemination of the idea comes with exceed- 
ingly bad taste from a tailor. We have some expe- 
rience in the trade, and we have never heard of a 
aingle instance ef disease being communicated either 
to the customer or to sxxy one throigh whose hands 
the garment passed previously to beiqg sent home. 
Should our correspondent at any time retire from 
business, we hope that he will not allow his mind to 
be disturbed, even if his tailor should, on being asked 
the question, admit that his trade is not done on his 
premises. The year of contagion, we are told, exer- 
cises a great influence on the system, by predisposing 
it to be affected by any disorder dreaded, and that 
this feeling may be carried to an excess. We re- 
member a gentleman of fortune, who never hapdled 
any copper coin until it had flrst been immersed in a 
basin of water, to purify it before passing into his 
hands &om. those of the person frx>m whom he re- 
ceived it. On going into his room, you might wit- 
ness the coon performing quarantine. 




FERGUSON'S CALIPERS. 

By the use of the instrument invented hj Mr. 
Fei^uson, we have, according to his statement, the 
opportunity o£ ascertaining with accuracy, the form 
of the sides of the body ; the height of the shoulder; 
the position of the shoulder, whether placed fi>rward 
or backward in the body; and the width of the fork; 
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** thereby renderii^ fitting-on unnecessary, and mis- 
fitting impossible." 

W« are not sure ^at we can describe the instru- 
ment so as give our readers a satis&ctory idea of its 
form. Two curved arms are connected by a pivot, 
and at about the centre of one on the inner edge is 
attached a semicircle, an inch wide, in zinc. On it 
are marked various divisioms, which, when the edge 
of one arm of the caliper is in actioB, indicate the 
number of inches shown by the diameters of the 
different parts of the body. On the outer edge of the 
same arm, and close to the zinc semicircle, a tape 
is affiyed, by means of which, when the -caliper is 
placed on the body, the distance from the front of 
the scye to the centre of the back is ascertained. 

In applying the calipers on the body, the inventor 
states: '^ In order to ascertain the form of a -customer^ 
aide — in other words, how much he tapers in at the 
makt and swdls out at the haum^es— I uMasure hie 
diameter, 1st, from side to side imder the arms; 
2Qd, at the narrowert part of t^ waist; and 3rd, st 
Ahe widest part d the haunch, on the tap of the 
th^h-joint bone.^ The dope of the ahoulder is 
aseartaiaed by placing ite straight •end of one of the 
arms on the shoulder, jmd the other imn crosang 
the semicircle inclicates the quantity as a guide ia 
{KToduoiag the fin'OMurt If a cua te mgr hare the two 
j^iottlders differently fonoed, it is advisable to mea- 
aure both« 

'* In cutting trousers,'* the inventor remarks, '^ we 
haxre hitherto not .been iible to determine extctly 
how much cloth to allow at the Jbrk ibr certain cus- 
tomers; the calipers ascertain this with aociiracy. A 
prgportionate num^s diameter from the aaoat promi- 
nent joint of his back-bone (which is near its termi- 
nation) to the front-bone immedialdy beneath the 
Abdomen, measures I^ ^aduaied t«ic& lees than a 
Iburth of his hipigirth. For instance, if a man mea- 
sure 36 j round the h%)8, and the aforesaid diameter 
measure 8, then he is proportionate, and your 
atandard width at fork will suit him. But ^ould 
his diameter measure, say, 7, take off one inch of 
cloth from the width of fork, which is half an indi 
from the forepart, and half an inch fix>m the under- 
side; as the man is &ait nrach thinner, or rather 
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Thediight aketchirehavegiTenof thA instrummV 
and its applicarionyinay enable our readers to under- 
stand the pnrpoeeff far whidi the iaventcar olaims itfr 
ntiHtj to » cotter^ <v to the person taking the mea- 
sures ; as by the quantities indicated on the semi- 
circH and by the tape on the body, he can convey a 
correct idea of the peculiar make of each cnstomer 
he measnresy and have a trae index to the esuot 
locality and extent of any disproportion which may 
exist in his figure* 



DESCRIPTIGN OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1236 and 1237. 



Diagrams 1, 4, 8, and 10, are the pattern of the 
style of Chesterfidd Over-coat, which is being pre- 
pared for the forthcoming seasons. Compared with 
the form worn last year, it will be observed Ihat ^e 
present shape is more cloedy fitting to the figore^, 
the back narrower; and, to produce sufficient liberty 
over the hips and seat, a long fish is taken out of 
die forepart under the arm, extending to the opening 
of the pocket. The edge of the side-piece connected 
with the side-seam, is lowered at top, and in making 
up is stretehed up to correspond with the other edge 
to which it is sewn. The pattern is intraded for a 
flhigle-breasted coat, and the buttons to stand about 
two inches in firom the edge. The sleeve haa lost 
its pr^xMterous dimensions^ although still cut quito 
easy. It is, however, worn small at the hand. The 
collar is low in the stand, but broad in oompari^ 
son. The pattern we have given is moderate in its 
proportions* 

Diagrams 2, 5, 7, 9, and 11, are the pattern of 
an original form of meraingt-ooal, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Wilson, oi Huddcrsfieldy the inr* 
ventor and patentee of the Tailor's Self-adjusting 

^ SOKATOMEnB." 

The pattern connsts c^a back, sleeve, collar, fore- 
part-piece, and the skirt, with side-body and freirt of 
forepart combined. The two edg^ of tiie focepartr- 
piece (diagram 7),^are sewn to l^e side-body and the 
finmt-pieee oi the forepart, so fiur as they wHl reach ^ 
and the portion below forma a fii^ to cover the 
opening of the pocketo or to slip inside aeeording as 



( 



c 
( 

may be preferred. The firont of the coat is made to 
roll low. From the point at the end of the line, 2^ 
on diagram 11, the top of the collar (diagram 9), is 
sewn as far as the pcint at the ez^ of the line 5^, 
and the end is inserted at the opening on diagram 7, 
formed from the point 7 to 6^, at the ends of the 
second and third lines. The bottom-edge is sewn on 
to the top of the back, and along the space between 
the end of the top line, diagram 7, and the point 6^ 
on the third line. The crease-edge ia denoted by the 
line frrai the end of the second line to a point be- 
tween the lines 16 and 17^. The coat ia double- 
breasted, and in keeping with the prevailing fashion. 
There are only two holes in the lapel. 

Mr. Wilson, in fi>rwaiding the pattern for public 
Mition, states in his letter, thai he hi^es it may meet 
with the approval of ourselves^ and of our numerous 
patrons. ''As well as being novel in. style,! know it 
to be both practical and effective. The anangement 
of the breast and collar is sknple in ocmstruction, 
and gives great freedom and smartness when made 
up. Tou will pereeive that I have arranged the 
proportions in the widths of back, side-body^ and 
flaps equal, in order to give efl^t to any device or 
style of tacking which might be carried out. A 
canvas is sewn in with the sidth-waiH-^eami and with 
the breast, to wju^ the top of tha pocket iaaAtaohed. 
The pattern ia produced for a man measuring 18 
inches breast, and 16 waist, A tacking is made at 
the bottom of the f<»epart*pieee in the centre, to 
correspond wi^ those at the ends of the flap-head» 
the side-seams, and at the bottom of the back-seam. 
There should not be any hip-buttons." 

This pattern, as well as being desi^paed by the 
inventor of the Somatomsteb, waaalso produced by 
that machine, which has been patented, and is shortly 
to be introduced to the notice of the trade* 

Diagrams 8, 6, 12, and IS, are the pattern of a 
lady's walking-jacket, and is extracted from the work 
of one of our Parisian cotemporaries, " L$ Mush ds$ 
TaHUvn^ oonducted by Monsieur I^davte^* 

This pattern being proportioned &r a lady mea- 
suring 18 inches chest, caa coosequ^^ be carried 
out in full size by the graduated tapes fbr any otfier 
breast-measure required. In making it Uis it will 
be necessary to streteh aome of the edgaa of the 
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the men accommodated in workshops form but a 
very small firaction of the whole number of jour- 
neymen-tailors employed in this town. Against Ji 
disadvantage which some houses consider arises from 
men not working together, bjr the want of uniformity 
in the style of turning out the trade, there are many 
important advantages to the men themselves and 
their £unilies, in doing the work at their own homes, 
which, in a pecuniary point of view, have great 
weight. 

The remarks about employing a marine store 
dealer, are too futile to notice, as there is no analogy 
whatever between the supposed case and what actu- 
ally took place. The risk of oonti^ion by the possi- 
bility of garments in the ooiuse of being made coming 
in contact with persons suffering from infectious 
diseases, is, in our opinion, very mnch overrated ; 
and Ike dissemination of the idea -comes with exceed- 
ingly bad taste from a tailor. We have some expe- 
dience in the trade, and we have never heard of a 
atngle instance ef disease being communicated either 
to the customer or to sxiy one through whose hands 
the garment passed previously to beiz^ cent home. 
Should our correspondent at any time retire from 
business, we hope that he will not xdlow his mind to 
be disturbed, even if his tailor should, on being asked 
the question, admit that his trade is not done on his 
premises. The fear of contagion, we are told, exer- 
cises a great influence on the system, by predisposing 
it to be affected by any disorder dreaded, and that 
this feeling may be carried to an excess. We re- 
member a gentleman of fortune, who never handled 
any copper coin until it had first been immersed in a 
basin of water, to purify it before passing into his 
hands from those of the person from whom he re- 
ceived it. On going into his room, you might wit- 
ness the com performing qnarantine. 



FBBGUSOJTS CALIPERS. 

By the use of the instrument invented hj Mr. 
Fei^uson, we have, according to his atatement, the 
xjpportunity x>f ascertaining with accuracy, the form 
of the sides of the body; the height of the shoulder; 
the position of the shoulder, whether placed forward 
or backward in the body; and the width of the fork; 




'' thereby rendering fittii^-on unneoeesary, and mis- 
fitting impossible.** 

We are not sure Ihat ¥re can describe the instru- 
ment so as give our readers a satisfiictory idea of its 
form. Two curved arms are connected by a pivot, 
and at about the centre of one on the inner edge is 
attached a semicircle, an inch wide, in zinc. On it 
are marked various divisions, which, when the edge 
of one arm of the caliper is in actioa, indicate the 
number of inches shown by the diameters of the 
different parts of the body. On the outer edge of the 
same arm, and dose to the zinc semicircle, a tape 
is affixed, by means of which, when the -caliper is 
placed on the body, the distance from the front of 
ike scye to the centre of the back is asoertmnod. 

In applying the calipers on the body, the inventor 
states: '* In order to ascertain the form of Jii^ustomer's 
aide — in other words, how much he timers in at the 
waist and swdls oat at the haundws — I measure his 
diameter, 1st, from side to side under the arms; 
2od, at the narrowest part of the waist; and 3rd, st 
ihe widest part of the haunch, on the top of ^ 
th^h-jiunt bone.*' The dope of the shoulder is 
ascertained by placing ite straight «nd of one of the 
arms on the shoulder, iind the other arm croeaiag 
the semicircle in^cates the quai^ity as a guide ia 
firoduoiag the fiu'epart J£ a cnstemer hswe the two 
shoulders differently formed, it is advisable to mea- 
Avae both« 

*' In cutting trcMsers," the inventor remarks, " we 
haxre hitherto not .been able to determine ezact^ 
Ikow much cloth to allow at the fock ibr certain cus- 
tomers; the calipers ascertain this witii aooara^. A 
proportionate man's dian^eter from the moat promi- 
nent joint of his back-bone (which is near ite termi- 
nation) to the front-bone inunediatdy b^ieath the 
abdon&en, measures I^ ^aduated tiic& less than a 
fourth of his hip^girth. For instance, if a man mea- 
sure 36f round the h^ and the afor^aid diameter 
measure 8, then he is proportionate, and your 
ataadard width at fork will suit him. But should 
liis diameter measure, say, 7^ take off one inch of 
cloth from the width of fork, which is half an indi 
from the forepart, and half an inch from the under- 
side; as the man is Ihat much thinner, or rather 
fiUUr:* 
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Thediight aketchwe hav e gxven of tha instrummi^ 
and its appUcatioD^maj enable otir readers to under- 
stand the pnrpoeeff fcr wliidi the iaventcar claims itfr 
ntiHtj to a cotter^ or to the person taldiig the mea- 
sures ; as by the qnantitiea indicated on the semi- 
circle, and by the tape on the body, he can oowrej a 
correct idea of the peculiar make of each cnstomer 
he measures, and have a true index to the esuot 
locality and extent of any di^roportion which may 
exist in his figure* 



DESCIOPTIGN OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1236 and 1237. 



Diagrams 1, 4, 8, and 10, are the pattern of the 
style of Chesterfidd Over-coat, which is being pre- 
pared for the fbrthconuDg seasons. Compared with 
the form worn last year, it will be observed Ihat ^e 
present shape is more cloedy fitting to the figure, 
the back narrower; and, to produce sufiicient liberty 
over the hips and seat, a long fish is taken out of 
die forepart imder the arm, extending to the opening 
of the pocket. The edge of the side-piece connected 
with the side-seam, is lowered at top, and in making 
up is stretohed up to correspond with the other edge^ 
to which it is sewn. The pattern is intended for a 
ringle-breasted coat, and the buttons to stand about 
two inches in firom the edge. The sleeve haa lost 
its pr^xMterous dimensions, although still cut qnito 
easy. It is, however, worn small at the hand. The 
collar is low in the stand, but broad in oompari^ 
son. The pattern we have given is moderate in its 
proportions* 

Diagrams 2, 5, 7, 9, and 11, are the pattern of 
an original form of moming^-ooat, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Wilson, oi Huddevsfield, the inr* 
ventor and patentee of the Tailor's Self-adjusting 

^ SOKATOMSm." 

The pattern conskte c^a back, sleeve, collar, fore- 
part-piece, and the skirt, with side-body and freirt of 
forepart combined. The two edg^ oi tiie focepartf* 
pece (diagram 7),^are sewn to ^t side-boe^ and the 
froot-pieee oi the forepart, so fiur as they wHl reaeh^ 
and the portion below forma a fii^ to cover the 
opening of the pocketo or to slip inside aeeordiiig as 




may be preferred. The firont of the coat is made to 
rcdl low. From the pointat the end of the line, 2^ 
on diagram 11, the top of the collar (diagram 9), is 
sewn as far as the pcint at the end of the line 5^, 
and the end is inserted at the opening on diagram 7, 
formed from the point 7 to 6^, at the ends of the 
second and third lines. The bottom-edge is sewn on 
to the top of the back, and along the space between 
the ^kL of the top line, diagram 7, and the point 6^ 
on the third line. The crease-edge ia denoted by the 
line from the end of the second line to a point be- 
tween the lines 16 and 17^. The coat ia double- 
breasted, and in keeping with the prevailing fashion. 
There are only two holes in the lapel. 

Mr. Wilson, in fi>rwarding the pattern for public 
«ition, states in his letter, thai he hi^es it may meet 
with the approval of ourselves^ and of our numerous 
patrons^ ''As well as being novel in. style,! know it 
to be both practical and effective. The anangement 
of the breast and collar is aknple in construction, 
and gives great freedom and smartness when made 
up. Ton will pereeive that I have arranged the 
proportions in the widths of back, side-body^ and 
flaps equal, in order to give effeet to any device or 
style of tacking which might be carried out. A 
canvas is sewn in with the sidth-waiH-^eamf and with 
thebreaat,towju^ the top of the pocket ia attached. 
The pattern is produced for a man measuring 18 
inches breast^ and 16 waist, A tacking is made at 
the bottom of the f<»epart*pieee in the centre, to 
corre^Kmd witii those at the ends of the flap-head» 
the side-seams, and at the bottom of the back-seam. 
There should not be any hip-batton&" 

This pattern, as well as being designed by the 
inventor of the Somatomjsteb, was also produced by 
that machine, which has been patented, and is shortly 
to be introduced to the notice of the trade* 

Diagrams 8, 6, 12, and IS, are the pattern of a 
lady's walking-jacket, and is extracted from the work 
of one of our Parisian cotemporaries, " L^ Mush de$ 
TaHUvn^ conducted by Monsieur Ladevim. 

This pattern being proportioned &r a lady mea* 
soring 18 inches chest, caa coosequ^^ be carried 
out in full size by the graduated tapes fbr any otiier 
breast-measure required. In making it up^ it will 
be necessary to streteh aome of the edgea of the 
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the men accommodated in workshops form but a 
veiy small firaction of the whole number of jour- 
nejmen-tailora employed in this town. Against Ji 
disadvantage which some houses consider arises from 
men not working tqgether, bjr the want of uniformity 
in the style of turning out the trade, there are many 
important advantages to the men themselves and 
their families, in doing the woiic at their own horaes^ 
which, in a pecuniary point of view, have great 
weight. 

The remarks about employing a marine store 
dealer, are too futile to notice, as there is no analogy 
whatever between the supposed case and what actu- 
ally took place. The risk of oonti^ion by the possi- 
bility of garments in the course of being made coming 
in contact with persons suffenog &om infectious 
diseases, is, in our opinion, very much overrated ; 
and the dusemination of the idea comes with exceed- 
ingly bad taste £rom a tailor. We have some expe- 
dience in the trade, and we have never heard of a 
^gle instance ef disease being communicated either 
to the customer or to any one through whose hands 
the garment passed previously to being cent home. 
Should our correspondent at any time retire £rom 
business, we hope that he will not xdlow his mind to 
be disturbed, even if hia tailor should, on being asked 
the question, admit that his trade is not done on his 
premises. The ,/%ar of contagion, we are told, exer- 
cises a great influence on the system, by predisposing 
it to be affected by any disorder dreaded, and that 
this feeling may be carried to an excess. We re- 
member a gentleman of fortune, who never handled 
any copper coin until it had first been immersed in a 
basin of water, to purify it before passing into his 
hands firom those of the person from whom he re- 
ceived it. On going into his room, you might wit- 
ness the com performing quarantine. 



FERGUSOITS CALIPERS. 

By the use of the instrument invented hj Mr. 
Fex^uson, we have, according to his atatement, the 
xjpportunity x>f ascertaining with accuracy^ the form 
of the sides of the body; the height of the shoulder; 
the position of the .shoulder, whether placed forward 
or backward in the body; and the width of the fork; 





'' thereby rendering fitting-on unneoessary, and mis- 
fitting impossible." 

We are not sure Ihat ¥re can describe the instoi- 
ment so as give our readers a satis&ctory idea of its 
form. Two curved arms are connected by a pivot, 
and at about the centre of one on the inner edge is 
attached a semicircle, an inch wide, in zinc. On it 
are marked various dhdsioas, which, when the edge 
of one arm of the caliper is in actioa, indicate the 
number of inches shown by the diameters of the 
different parts of the body. On the outer edge of the 
same arm, and dose to the zinc semicircle, a tspe 
is affixed, by means of which, when the -caliper is 
placed on the body, the distance fiom the front of 
^e scye to the centre of the back is ascertained. 

In applyiog. the calipers on the body, the inveator 
states: '* In order to ascertain the form of a custcmier^ 
aide — in other words, how much he timers in at the 
waist and swdls oat at the haunches — I measure his 
diameter, 1st, fiK)m side to side under the arms; 
2od, at the narrowest part c^ t^ waist; acnd Srd, st 
ihe widest part of the haimoh, en the top of ^ 
thigh-jiunt bone.'* The dope of the Moulder is 
ascertained by placu^ ite straight «nd ci one of the 
arms <m the shoulderi and the other arm crosaog 
the semicircle in^cates the quai^ity as a guide ia 
fffioduoiag the forepart If a cuatemer hare the two 
shoulders differently formed, it is advisable to mea- 
auze both. 

*' In cutting trousers," the iaventer remarks, '' we 
haxre hitherto not .been able to determine exactly 
ikow muc^ cloth to allow at the fork ibr certain cus- 
tomers; the calipers ascertain this witii aoonracy. A 
proportionate man's diameter from the BKNit jpromi- 
nent joint of his back-bone (which is near its termi- 
.nation) to the front-bone immediatdiy b^ieath the 
abdomen, measures I^ graduated inch lees than a 
fourth of his hip^girth. For instance, if a man mea- 
sure 36f round the hq)s, and the afor^aid diameter 
measure 8, then he is propcniionate, and your 
ataadard width at fork will suit him. But should 
ikis diameter measure, say, 7^ take off one inch of 
cloth from the width of fork, which is iudf an indi 
from the forepart, and half an inch fr*om the under- 
side; as the man is Ihat much thinner, or rather 
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The diight aketchire have gxven of the instrummi^ 
iind its appUcatioDyZnaj enable our readers to under- 
stand the pnrpoeeff hr whidi the iaventcur claims itfr 
ntiHtj to m cotter^ or to the person taldng the mea- 
sures ; as by the quantities indicated on the semi- 
eircH and hy the tape on the body, he can conyey a 
conrect idea of the peculiar make of each customer 
he measures, and have a true index to the exact 
locality and extent ai any disproportion which may 
exist in his figure* 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1236 and 1237. 



Diagrams 1, 4, S, and 10, are the pattern of the 
style of Chestorfidd Over-coat, which is being pre- 
pared for the forthcoming seasons. Compared with 
the form worn last year, it will be observed l^t ^e 
present shape is more cloedy fitting to the figure^ 
the back narrower; and, to produce sufficient liberty 
over the hips and seat, a long fish is taken out of 
die forepart imder the arm, extending to the opening 
of the pocket The edge of the side-piece connected 
with the side-seam, is lowered at top, and in making 
up is stretohed up to correspond with the other edge 
to which it is sewn. The pattern is intended for a 
ringle-breasted coat, and the buttons to stand about 
two inches in firom the edge. The sleeve haa lost 
its pr^xMtorous dimensions, although still cut quite 
easy. It is, however, worn small at the hand* The 
collar is low in the stand, but broad in oompari^ 
son. The pattern we have given is moderate in ite 
proportions* 

Diagrams 2, 5, 7, 9, and 11, are the pattern of 
an original form of mevning-ooat, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Wilson, oi Huddcrsfield, the inr* 
ventor and patentee of the Tailor's Self-adjusting 

^ SOKATOMBTIB." 

The pattern connsts <^a back, sleeve, coUar, Ibre- 
part-piece, and the skirt, with side-body and freirt of 
forepart combined. The two edg^ oi ib% fis^^MDrt- 
piece (diagram 7),are sewn to ^e side-body and the 
firont-pieee oi the forepart, so fiur as they wHl reach; 
and the portion below forms; a £af to cover the 
opening of the pooketo or to slip inside aecording as 




may be prefierred. The firont of the coat is made to 
ndl low. From the point at the end of the line, 2^ 
on diagram 11, the top of the collar (diagram 9), is 
sewn as far as the pcont at the ez^ of the line 5^, 
and the end is inserted at the opening on diagram 7, 
formed fix)m the point 7 to 6^, at the ends of the 
second and third lines. The bottom-edge is sewn on 
to the top of the back, and along the space between 
the end of the top line, diagram 7, and the point 6^ 
on the third line. The crease-edge is denoted by the 
line from the end of the second line to a point be- 
tween the lines 16 and 17^. The coat is double- 
breasted, and in keeping with the prevailing fashion. 
There are only two holes in the lapel. 

Mr. Wilson, in fi>rwarding the pattern for public 
«ition, states in his letter, thai he herpes it laay meet 
with the approval of ourselves^ and of our numerous 
patrons^ '^As well as being novel m, style,! know it 
to be both practical and effective. The anangement 
of the breast and collar is aknple in construction^ 
and gives great freedom and smartness when made 
up. Ton win pereeive that I have arranged the 
proportions in the widths of back» side-body^ and 
flaps equal, in order to give ^^t to any device or 
style of tacking which might be carried out. A 
canvas is sewn in with the «iii0*toaM<-8eam, and vfi^ 
the breaat,towju^ the top of the pocket iaatoohed. 
The pattern is produced for a man measuring 18 
inches bieast> and 16 waist, A tacking is made at 
the bottom of the fcfcpart-pieee in the centre, to 
correspond witii those at the ends of the flap-head^ 
the nde-seams, and at the bottom of the back-seain. 
There should not be any hip-buttons»" 

This pattern, as well as being desi^paed by the 
inventor of the Somatomsteb, waaalso produced by 
that machiaeys which has been patented, and is shortly 
to be introduced to the notice of the; trade* 

Diagrams 8, 6, 12, and IS, are the pattern of a 
lady's walking-jacket, and is extracted from the work 
of one of our Parisian cotemporaries, " L$ Mu84$ds$ 
TaiiUvn^ conducted by Monsieur Ladevim. 

This pattern being proportioned &r a lady mea- 
suring 18 inches diert, caa coosequ^^ be carried 
out in full size by the graduated tepes fbt any other 
bieast-measure required. In making it Uis it will 
be necessary to strateh aome of the edgea of the 
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did not think that, by the organization which may be 
brought about here to-day, we could do good, not only to 
ourselves but to the workmen, I should have been sorry to 
be here, ^ear, hear.) We come here not at all in an 
antac^mstic spirit, as far as I have had an opportunity of 
learning the opinions of our friends. I think tne feeling is 
very general, that we should not make this question one 
connected with the wages question at all ; but as we have 
been in a position during the last few months to give opi- 
nions upon matters arising out of questions of wages, and 
strikes, and lock-outs, and so on, which are very incon- 
venient and much to be deprecated. We should all like 
to ^o on comfortably, gettmg fair profits ourselves, and 
havmg good workmen well paid. We hope that by forming 
an organisation here to-day wc may be able in great mea- 
sure to prevent these thmgs in the future ; and if that is 
the case, I for one shall be very much delighted. I have 
no doubt that there an? many gentlemen here to-day who 
would be very glad to forward A%fca an object; and I can 
only say that if, as a consequence of comiog here, anything 
of that sort should follow, nothing would please me better. 
(The chairman here read the requisition for the meeting 
with the names attached, and then called upon Mr. Landon, 
jun., who had been the working man in the business, to 
inform the meeting what he had done.) 

Mr. T. D. Lamdon, jun. : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I am one of those gentlemen who drifted into, rather than 
sought for, prominence upon the occasion of the late lock- 
out; and, as secretary to the committee of masters upon 
that occasion, I have since become the recipient of a vast 
amount of correspondence from all parts of the ' counti^. 
Master-tailors &om all parts have addressed me, and their 
correspondence is chiefly composed of trade questions, 
setting forth statements of their grievances and difficulties 
with their workmen. Well, gentlemen, that correspond- 
ence, I assure you, exhibits a most startling and anomalous 
state of things. That being so, I began to see that our 
position was a false one ; and, turning over in my mind 
what we could do to remedy that anomalous state of things, 
I benn to address myself to my friends in the trade in 
London ; and in turning the matter over seriously, it very 
soon became evident to me that the only course of action 
for us as masters was to form a combination amongst our- 
selves, to counteract the well-organised combination 
of the men. (Cheers.) My friends, one and all, I may 
say, told me distinctly that it was the proper thing to do, 
and that the sooner we set about it the better. I re- 
solved that, if nobody took the initiative, I would take it 
up myself, as I had possession of these documents with 
Tniich I am now armed, if my friends in London would 
only support me. That mass of correspondence assured 
me I should not want for support from the coimtry, but I 
would not move in the matter tmtil I was quite sure that I 
should have the support of my fellow-tradesmen in London. 
Therefore I set to work amongst them ; and, as our chair- 
man has told you, I succeeded in obtaining the signatures 
of sixty-five of the leading firms in London to the requisi- 
tion. The trouble which I have taken in the matter is 
nothing, becaiise it has been a labour of love. I believe 
that we are now doing what we ought to have done months 
ago, and that it is the only course open to us. And in 
forming an Association, as we propose to do to-day, we do 
not for one moment wish — far from it— to oppress the 
workman or to injure his interests (hear, hear); to be 
unjust to him, or to ignore any legitimate or fair claims 
which he has upon us. (Hear, hear.) The proposal we 
have before us is merely a protective measure, which is 
rendered necessary by the present state of things. Now, 
gentlemen, I may say there were three considerations which 
weighed with me wnen I entered upon this matter. The 
first was — Are we right in making uiis attempt to form an 
Association amongst ourselves ? The second was as to the 
necessity — Is there a necessity for it? And thirdly^Is 
it a means to the end desired? Now, first — Are we 
right? The objects of the Association are, the asser- 



tion of our rights, the protection of our interests, and 
the preservation of our independence ; and, I say, if any 
Association is formed, havmg for its objects these 
things, it is perfectly legitimate and right. Well, as for 
the necessity, I will not dwell upon that, because the sup- 
port we have received frt)m the country, which this corre- 
spondence discloses, and the number of names we have got 
in London, together with the feust of the large meeting we 
have to-day, will go to prove abundantly the necessity for 
action. The next question is — ^Is it ** a means to an end ? " 
I take it we are now adopting the only "means to the 
end." As long as the workmen have a well-organized and 
strong Association, putting forth its strength at any parti- 
cular moment, and the masters are weak, disuniteo, and 
tmable to cope with them, it requires no reasoning to show 
that, unless we organize ourselves into an Association, we 
must go to the wall. (Hear, hear.) They can attack us 
whenever they like, and we are powerless to resist. 
Gentlemen, if that be our present state, is it asking any- 
thing of you beyond the protection <^ your own interests ? 
Are we not right in saying, ** Come, let us all unite too- 
ther for our own safety and protection. We want nothing 
unfair, or even irksome, to the workman, but I do think 
the time has arrived when we ought to do something. We 
can aU clearly conceive the state of things which, both in 
London and in the country, there will probably be next 
spring — politically, nationally, and commerciailly. The 
large coaUtion which is made amongst the working-classes 
is a source of danger in all these aspects. It is a source of 
danger commercially — for that is tne question now before 
us— because the Association puts fortk its strength, and 
attacks us when and where they like. They begin by en- 
croachments upon the freedom of action of the masters, 
and frt>m that they go on until it becomes dictation, and a , 
subversion of all our independence ; and it is easy to see 
that in the end it will be pmect tyranny. Therefore I Say, 
under the circumstances of our own particular case, we 
have a perfect right to amalgamate to-day, throwing aside 
all petty and unworthy jealousies — (hear, heax)---and re- 
solvmg to lay the foimdation of an Association which shall 
protect our mterests and our independence, knowing that 
strength is only obtained by imion. (Hear, ^^a^O I ^^ 
leave to propose the first resolution, viz. : — '* Tliat this 
meeting forms itself into an Association, to be denominated 
the * Associated Master-Tailors of the United Sngdom.' " 
I shall be very glad if any genOeman will second the 
resolution. 

Mr. Haldanb : I shall have much pleasure in seconding 
the resolution. 

Mr. Stephen Smith (of Manchester) : I think, gentle- 
men, it is highly necessary tliat this reeolution should 
pass. It is high time that an Association of Master- 
Tailors was formed in every town in England, and that we 
should be united with the trade in London also. We, in 
Maachester, formed an Association some eighteen months 
ago ; we were comparatively strangers to each o^er, but 
we have wori^ed in harmony for about dghteen months, 
and I believe now that a more united body cannot well 
exist. (Hear, hear.) We are now establisning societies 
in the neighbourhood as well. I have much pleasure in 
supporting the resolution. 

Mr. RicHABDBoif (of Birmingham) : I shall be very happy 
to endorse the resolution. I am from Birmingham, and I 
can assure you we have felt very great inconvenience frx>m 
the strike. We have formed an Association in Birmingham, 
and perhaps something like one-third of the masters have 
loined us up to the present time ; and we are anxums to 
know what the London Association is about to do. I and 
my colleague (Mr. Milboum) came up to-day on purpose 
to hear what your proiK>sals were, and to say that we sludl 
be very happy to correspond with you, and to unite with 
you in carrying out Associations throttgho«t Engl a nd . 
' (Hear, hear.) Those are our sentiments. We have only 
one object in doing so, which is, that we should not subnnt 
to the tyranny of the men as we have done. We do not 
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want to haTe prices poked in our faces — a list in one hand 
and a knife in the other, as it were, and the men saving, 
*• We will either hare your money, or we won't work for 
you ; we will cut your trade off altogether." That is the 
sort of tyranny we haye had exercised in Birmingham. 
What we want is a fair ** time-log." We want a tipie 
fixed for making a garment. The question of wages 
Tariea according to the locality; but a '* time-log" is 
neceseary for all branches of tne trade, not only for the 
best, but for the middle classes of the trade. There are 
many bankers' clerks, small tradesmen, and others, who 
cannot afford to giye five guineas for a coat ; they want 
one at three or four guineas, consequently there must be 
different logs, different prices to work to. What we want 
is a time-log, specifying what quantity of work is to be 
put into a garment in a giyen time. A coat may be 
2 days 6, 2 days 9, or 3 da3rs, and everybody would under- 
stand it ; and the same with regard to trousers, or waist- 
coats, or any other garment. If this were properly reck- 
oned, every man in every town would know now to fix 
his price for making, and it would be satisfactory both to 
master and man, and save a vast deal of trouble when the 
wages haye to be paid. The present system is very irk- 
some indeed, and man^ a man who has been some years in 
the trade feds himself aggrieved, and would much rather 
be out of it altogether. (A laugh.) At the same time, we 
have a duty to perform towards the younger branches who 
are rising up in it, and of course we are anxious to do our 
best to carry out a fair system, in order that we may show 
the younger monbers now they should perform their 
duti^ both with regard to workmen and also with regard 
to customers. I wm only asain repeat that we shaU be 
very happy to co-operate wim you in your undertakiug. 

Mr. liAWSBKCB (of Wolverhampton^ : I have the dis- 
tixiguished honour of representing Staffordshire and Shrop- 
shire, and I also agree that there is an urgent necessity for 
such an Association as is now proposed. I was much de- 
lighted with the speech which Mr. Landon made ; it was 
BO comprehentive, so manly, so business-like, so inde- 
pendent. He sDoke of the right and of the necessity for 
these things. Truth is right, and truth wiU give strength. 
One of the thines I should desire to urge upon the Asso- 
ciation is, thf t they should form a time-log, and let it be 
a really accurate one, and then we shall be in a position 
to demonstrate its truth ; and we shall neglect our duty to 
ourselves, to society, and to the men, if we fail to demon- 
strate it. For instance, it has always taken a certain time 
to do a given amount of work, and if there is any differ- 
ence mi^e, it will be in favour of a reduction of the time. 
But the difference which the men advocate is one which 
increases the time. Well, then, let the thing be analyzed, 
and let it be honestly, truly, and righteously proved, and 
whoever is in the wrong let him frankly submit. I look 
upon it as a matter of business, not as a difficulty that 
cannot be surmounted ; it is childish to speak of it in that 
way. Difficulties are but aids to success. In every other 
braich of trade, in science, in the fine arts, in every occu- 
pation, men look upon difficulties but as stepping-stones 
to perfection. Let tailors do the same. I, for my part, 
shiul not wish myself out of the trade, but I hope what 
strength I have may be expended in assisting to bring our 
trade into such a line of action that we shall not be looked 
upon and spoken of in that trifling tone in which we some- 
times hear society speak of tailors. (Hear, hear.^ Let us 
take time in all we do, and let us be most rigid, deter- 
mined, and at the same time scrupulous and carefrd, in all 
that we purpose to do. I think this is the proper and 
ordinary course. If a few of us meet together, we could 
quietly and carefully examine the matter, giving it our 
most serious and close attention ; and, if we failed to dis- 
cover a remedy, we could call in the aid of some one whose 
experience has been more extended than our own. If we 
could not discover some means of entirely overcoming our 
difficulties, and that without creating the slightest particle of 
bitter feeling, I do not think we are men of business. (Hear.) 




Mr. Davis (of Halifax) : Mr. Chairman and eentlemen, 

I also am a 




am not out 
saymg a lew woros on inis point. I represent 
Halifax, in Yorkshire, but I know what it is to be in 
London. I was in London in the great strike that took 
place above thirty years ago — the strike in the Trades* 
union. I remember at that time being in the upper room 
in the Red Lion, in Great WindmiU Street, when one 
Brown, who was then the secretary of the society, was 
proposing that the masters should all build new establish- 
ments, that all the females should be cast adrift, that no- 
thing should be given out, and I don't know what besides. 
I was short of eighteen years of age at that time, but I 
stood up and said that it was a very unlikely thing indeed 
that the masters would submit to all that. The answer 
that was returned from the secretary was, " Throw the 
young devil out of wmdow ! " (Laughter.) I have never 
forgotten it, gentlemen, and I think 1 never shall. I have 
been a journeyman myself, and have travelled this country 
throughout its length and breadth, and also through Scot- 
land and a great part of Ireland, and I know the ups and 
downs of the trade as well as most men. I have been a 
master now for thirty years, and I can truly say that 
during Uiat time my object has never been to lower 
the wages of the men in any shape or form. I may say 
that th^ is one of the proudest moments of mylife, inas- 
much as I now meet a number of gentlemen from all the 
principal towns in England who understand the trade. 
If we, as masters, were to put on the screw at this particular 
time to lower the wages, it would be the worst thins we 
could possibly do, and therefore I am very glad to hear 
from the speakers who have preceded me tms afternoon 
that such is not our object ; but, as I have understood it, 
the object and the desire of the masters is, not only to take 
care of their own interests, but to elevate the men. (Hear, 
hear. ) If there is a trade in England that requires associa- 
tion, surely it is ours. There is not a master here who 
has employed men for even three or four years, but must 
be thoroughly acquainted with— I hardly like to use the 
expression— the degraded state, the demoralized condition, 
of the journeymen-tailors as a body, ^ear, hear.) Then, 
gentlemen, there is another consideration which comes into 
my mind on this matter ; it has been said here that they 
are united as a body throughout the kinedom, and that 
they are well prepared to defend themselves. Ay, and 
more than that, they are not only prepared to defend 
themselves, but they are prepared to tyrannize over the 
masters. (Hear, hear.) Is o doubt many of the masters 
who are here this afternoon have at some former time been 
journeymen ; shall we, as masters who have risen from the 
ranks of the journeymen, suffer them to lower us in the 
ratio of intelligence below themselves ? I say not To 
coimteract and prevent that we are met here to-day, and it 
is a hard thing if we cannot form an Association here to 
extend throughout Uie length and breadth of the land. In 
the town to which I belong, we have been trying for at 
least fifteen years to unite the masters together, not once 
or twice, but half a dozen times. You know there are 
many points upon which we want to converse, besides 
those relating to journeymen ; we have a variety of cus- 
tomers, and we want to talk matters over about the trade, 
and so on. Well, at length we have succeeded, to a great 
degree, and instead of one-third, we have ^t two-thirds 
to form an Association ; and I may say, with our friend 
from Birmingham, that we were never so united before. 
There used to be a deal of petty jealousy, and one was 
afraid to keep his shop open half an hour longer than an- 
other, and another was afraid somebody else would get a 
customer more than himself, but I am thankful to say there 
is nothing of that kind now. We shut up our shops at a 
proper time ; we are going on very comfortably ; and, in 
fact, such a brotherly, friendly feelmg I never knew in the 
town before. As regards this Association, we have, I may 
say, been looking about for this last three months, east, 
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i^st, north, and south, to see if there were anybody with 
whom we could unite fhear, hear) ; and had we not seen 
the advertisement of tnis meeting, our plan would have 
been to send a deputation to our brethren in Leeds and the 
West Riding towns, to try to form a West Hiding Associa- 
tion. I must apologize for troubling you so long, but I 
felt it my duty to say what I have said, knowing the ne- 
cessity for such an association. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. M*Qeb (of Belfast) : I feel that the resolution now 
before the meeting is one which I and the other parties 
from the country who are here deputed by societies are 
bound to support. The great object should* be to form an 
Association extending oyer the three kingdoms; the details 
may be left to seyeraf committees appointed for that pur- 
pose. But I feel that what we want all over the kingdom, 
as has been alluded to by former speakers, is a standard 
log. Wages are a secondary consideration, which can be 
arranged in every town according to the nature of the cir- 
cumstances ; but a standard log for each garment, and each 
portion of each garment, is what we want, both for the 
satisfaction of the makers and the men. I quite endorse 
the sentiment of the gentleman who preceded me with 
respect to the men. I should be very sorry indeed to 
stand here and say or do anything which I thought might 
be injurious to them. I feel that we ought to elevate 
them, and put them in a proper position, and I hope that 
this society, when formed, will assist in doing so. The 
meeting has my hearty support, and also that of my 
fellow-tovmsman, Mr. Yickers, from Belfast, in the north 
of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) We have had, within the last 
few months, a meeting of master-tailors in Belfast ; as has 
been alluded to, there was a little jealousy there as well as 
in other peaces, but I am happy to say that it is nearly wiped 
out, and that we go on very cordially and comfortably 
now. I believe it will be well if similar societies arc 
formed in each town in the kingdom, and also local 
societies. This is to be the great parent society— (hear, 
hear) — but we cannot do without local societies to meet 
once a month, or every two months, as occasion may 
require, and discuss local matters which need recon- 
struction or arrangement. The important thing for the 
great society to do, and for us all, is the standard log ; 
everything that can be done to make that \iseful and just 
to both employers and employed shall have our hearty 
support and concurrence. 

Mr. MowETT (of Bromley) : I am sorry I came in rather 
late, but I have had some distance to come. I am very 
glad to see such a number of master- tailors here assembled, 
and I hope this meeting will be preliminary to many such, 
and I am very glad to nnd that whilst I have only come 10 
miles to attend, others have come from all parts of the 
country; because it shows that the grievances of which we 
complain are not felt in one quarter alone but are wide 
spread. The grand question at issue in my opinoin is the 
log. We all know what time a coat ought to take, and 
what a pair of trousers ought to take, and we want one 
imiversal log to put tliis on record. The prices in different 
parts of England will vary, some paying more and some 
less per hour, but a garment that will take 2 days 9 in 
Liverpool will 'take 2 days 9 in Edinburgh, 2 days 9 in 
London, and 2 days 9 anywhere. When that is settled 
we can more easily fix the prices. My men struck against 
me, and I turned them all off one Saturday night. How- 
ever, one man belonged to the society, and Mr. Lawrence, 
the secretary, came down from London to see about it. I 
said that I should take on or turn off whom I thought 
proper, as I had a right to do, without being accountable 
to any one. (Hear, hear.) He said they must protect 
their men, and take care of them. I said, '* My good man, 
take care of him, by all means ; WTap him up in blankets, 
if you like." He Uien wanted to know why I discharged 
him, to which I replied that that was my business. He 
asked me if it was not because he belonged to the associa- 
tion, and I said it was not. He then asked if the man were 
a bad workman. I replied that it was no btisinesa of his ; 
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I discharged the man because he did not answer my pur- 
pose ; that, as he came down in his official capacity, I 
should give him no further explanation whatever ; but if 
he came to me privately and asked me, I had no objection 
to tell him. After a deal of conversation he at last asked me 
to inform him privately my reasons, and I then told him 
that I had a number of men, and, as sometimes happened, 
there had been a falling-out between this man and another 
whom I had had with me for years, and who could make 
anything, from a button-hole to a lady's riding-habit — 
(laughter) — whilst this man was onl^ fit to wheel a bar- 
row, consequently I would not keep him. I have generally 
foimd that, as a rule, the worst workmen are the most 
noisy ; they are very bad at the needle, but very good 
at the tongue. I know one at this present moment, who 
was a great stump-orator, and all the time the club was 
open, no one else could get in a word ; and he has had to 
give up the needle and take to lamp-lighting. Mr. Law- 
rence came to me with the Croydon log, but I said I 
should refuse to acknowlege it, for there were some things 
in it quite inconsistent ; but as London was the principal 
town m England, we had better go by the London log. 
Well, I had down the London log, and I found that the 
difference in making an ordinary shooting-jacket between 
the London price and that which I paid in Bromley was 
ten hfturs — i.e., I had ten hours more to pay than Mr. 
Poole pays in Saville Bow ; and the difference was not 
only on the coats ; on a frock- coat they charged us three 
days to begin with, for looking at the coatf before begin- 
ning to do anything, and then they charged us for makmg. 
They charged us 15s. for beginning, which, at 5d. an hour, 
is tliree days. It costs Mr. Poole ITs., which, at 7d. an 
hour, is about 2 days 6} ; so that there is a difference 
of 5^ hours on a frock-coat, and ten hours on a shooting- 

i'acket. We all know what a coat is when it is made ; we 
Lnow what a plain coat ought to be ; at any rate I do, for 
I have worked at the board myself, and if there is any 
advantage at all on one side or the other, it is on the side 
of the journeymen of the present day. I remember when 
there was nothing but " blacks" made hardly, but now-t- 
days a tailor is not a tailor at all, for half of them cannot 
msuce a garment. The most useful men I have working for 
me will not work in the place with these society men, but 
would rather take their work home. Those are the men I 
esteem as men, and I believe good workmen will have 
sympathy with the present movement. I do not wish to 
injure the journeymen, but I say that if a journeyman- 
tailor cannot earn as good wages as any other skilled 
mechanic, it is time he could. Still, for all that, I do not 
wish to see men coming in at nine, ten, or eleven o'clock 
in the morning, and not coming at all o^ Monday, as is 
generally the practice ; so that they do not really begin to 
work until the last three days of the week. We often 
hear it said that there ought to be a fair day's wages for a 
fair day's work, but I say that when there is a fair amount 
of wages paid, there ought to be some obli^tion to do 
a fair day's work. Men come in at ten or eleven o'clock 
to work, and waste all Monday, and then say they can only 
make so and so ; well, whose fault is it? 'They put about 
the masters and make them disappoint their customers, 
all in consequence of the negligence of the workmen. 
(Hear, hear.) As for the logs, we do not want a log of 
prices at aU, but we want a log to say that a coat is worth 
so many hours. You may have a 30s. log or a £5 log, and 
regulate your prices accordingly ; when you have it de- 
cided what time any garment will take, the question of 
prices may be left to Uie ordinary discretion of man and 
master. I am glad to see so large a meeting, and I hope it 
vrill not be the last, because we can arrive at no conclu- 
sion in a promiscuous meeting like this. The men have 
organized themselves, and of course they have a perfect 
right to do so, but the masters have an equal right to do so. 
I give the men all credit for combining and taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity when the trade was just setting in, 
and the season was in its prime, and the masters might 
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take credit also for their astuteneM if they were inclined 
to exercise their power when business is slack ; bat I do 
not like this see-saw way of taking adrantage of one side 
or the other, and I hope some arrangement on an- honest 
and Inst bads may be carefully made. (Hear, hear.) 

Ht. MnxAK (of Edinburgh) : I am yery much pleased to 
see the unanimity of the meeting, and I should not haye 
added another word to what has already been said were it 
not that Scotland has not yet been heard. I haye the 
honour of bein^ sent up by the Association in Edinburgh, 
and I simply wish to state that the announcement of this 
meeting was hailed with much satisfaction there. It was 
felt that such a movement was yery much needed, for we 
in Edinburgh have gone through an ordeal which we should 
not like to go through again ; and we thought that now 
was the time to make our wishes known, when our friends 
in London were taking this step. The strike which took 
place in the ppring has taught us two things — that the men, 
by their national amalgamation, can effect much ; and that 
the masters, by their want of organization, can effect little. 
rHear, hear.) It has shown us that the men, when imited 
for legitimate purposes, met with no opposition on the part 
of the employers. It was only when Uiey left the ques- 
tions of wages and hours of labour, and began to.dictate 
how the masters were to conduct the afiairs of their work- 
shops, that we felt that tyranny was in the distance, if not 
close at hand, and that it was tmie for us to moye. We in 
Edinburgh did what we could to remedy the ctUs arising 
in consequence of the labour market being tisht, for we 
went oyer to the Continent, got about 150 workmen, and 
paid their expenses to Edinburgh. Of course we found at 
once that some of the men would not work with them, and 
certain shops had to be cleared altogether of their natixe 
workmen before these men were allowed to sit down. 
Many of these foreign workmen still remifin in the country, 
and to a certain extent they relieved the labour market. 
We were at an expense of not less than £200 in mining 
this experiment, and it was not in every respect successful ; 
but still it has proved that there is a resource if the men 
prove refractory, and will not submit to what is fair and 
just — a resource that may be legitimately resorted to to fill 
up the labour market, and make us more independent of 
those who will not act fairly. I will not take up any more 
of your time. All I wished was to let it be known Uiat, in 
Scotland, we most fully approve of this meeting ; and I 
hope that before the deputations go to their various towns, 
we shall have reports from seversu committees on matters 
of detail, which cannot so well be discussed in a large 
meeting like the present. 

Mr. Stswabt (of Xewcastl^ : I shall not attempt to in- 
flict a speech upon vou, but 1 may say that in Newcastle- 
iraon-Tyne we have had a great deal of trouble, and we are 
all exc^dingly anxious to know the result of this meeting. 
We are all anxious to join you, and to co-operate with you 
in doing the best we can both for the employers and the 
employed. The employed have had the power over us to 
a very alarming extent, and we have borne it with con- 
siderable patience ; and I think that now is the time when 
it la our turn to look into it, and see if we cannot co-operate 
with you to bring about something like fair, just, and 
eqitable arrangements. I may tay, in connexion witb the 
importation of foreigners intolBdinburgh, that eleven years 
ago we had a strike in Newcastle, and I had the honour, 
along with another gentleman, of going to Hamburg and 
bringing over a live carg^o of joumeymen-tailors, which 
completely knocked the wind out of the strike at that time 
there. I do not wish to occupy your time, and therefore I 
will only say that we are anxious to co-operate with you. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. CaBiGHTON (from Durham) : I wiah simply to say, on 
behalf of the locality which I represent, that we have a 
unanimous wish to join in with this Association, and to. 
effect a settlement of the questions at iasue between master 
and man. We have had a great deal of trouble in different 
parts of the coimtry, and have had strikes in Middles- 



borough, and in West Hartlepool, where I reside. I will 
only add my testimony to the necessity fbr a standard log, 
as I have found the time for making a eoat yary tcom 2 
days 9 hours to 3 dap 6 or 6 hours. 

Mr. Watson (of Qlasgow) : Mr. Chairman and gentle* 
men, I represent Glasgow, wnere we have had a great deal 
of trouble, but I may say that it has not arisen so much 
with regard to the price of the work, as from the arbitrary 
and tyrannical way in which we were used. For instance, 
the men made out a log or statement for themselves, and 
they came round to the shops and threw it down, saying, 
** That is the log, and Uiat must be paid on Monday, whe- 
ther you like it or not." As our niend yonder says, in 
that log something about 29 hours was taken for merely 
looking at a coat^ and we struck in about 16 of the first- 
class shops, and woidd not pay that amount of money. 
We then had a meeting with some of our Edinburgh 
friends, and got up a log, which we presented to the men, 
because we would not pay their log, and they would not 
take ours. As an alternative, we offered to pay them upon 
London time, which they accepted, and we found that 
London time is a great d^ less than we had been paying 
before. (Hear, hear.) I think there la a difference of 
about 4| hours. We agreed to pay a rise of 15 per cent, 
upon the old prices untU the London log came out, because 
we did not object to raise the men's wages, but to the ex- 
cessive time whidi ihej wanted for making these garments. 
When the Lond^ log came out, as you are aware your- 
selves, it was a very short and unsatis&ctory one, and I 
came to London, and the men sent one of their party. He 
went from shop to ^op, and took down the prices of 
everything paid in Ixmdon, and I went to the employers, 
and got a great number of written documents from tiiem 
of the prices paid for different things. We formed a log out 
of that, although it is still rather incomplete. I have a g^ood 
many of them with me, and the worthy secretary, I tnink, 
has had them for some time, as I sent them up to him to 
look over, and to get Uie names of gentlemen in London 
who conrider the times stated are correct put to them. We 
want nothing but the fair and honest time for making a 
garment ; the price per hour can easily be settled after- 
wards. One town pays 4^., another 6d., another 7d., 
according to the nature and circtimstances of the trade. 
Let us have a respectable garment put down at a fair time, 
and then wo can get on. We must have a committee 
Ibrmed before we can go back. We cannot so back to the 
Glasgow and Edinburgh Associations untu we can tell 
them upon what principle the log ia to be formed which 
this meeting will adopt ; but I wink, if a committee is 
farmed of gentlemen who will ^o over these different items, 
and put down what they consider a fair and honest time 
for makinff these things, giving the man certainly the ad- 
vantage vniere there is any doubt, the thing might be very 
easily settled. Without that, I think our meeting would 
be useleMk 

Mr. Thompson (Ck>nduit Street) : I quite agree with all 
that has been said about the formation of a general log, but 
the first thing we have to form is the Association. Ail the 
matters connected with the detail having been almost ex- 
hausted, both in an instructive and an amusing manner, by 
the friends whom I see around me, I merely vrish to men- 
tion one argument in support of the advisability of formiog 
an Association— that is, to tell you, what I dare say a great 
many of you know already, that firom the census tables of 
1861 1 glean that there were in the metropolitan diatrict 
85,000 men and women earning their living as working 
joumeymen-tulors. The strike, however, did not throw 
out more than 1600, and these 1500 were able by association 
to procure the wages whidb the mass of the West-end trade 
now pay ; that ia to say, that 6 per cent of the working 
men and women in London in our trade, in conseouence of 
their association, were able to demand and gain the wages 
they wanted. Can I urge a stronger reason for the neces- 
sity of our Association } (Hear, hear). I am delighted to 
see so many here, not only from London, but from all parts 
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oCtheoeimtry. I £^ in Felwnaiy last, and my fiisndB an 
both aides -will bear me out, tliat I ezpreoaed at that time 
my conviotion that it waa a mistake to be too ezduaiTe. 
The master who employs two men is, in his way, as much 
interested in these questions as the man who employs two 
hundred. Let us all mute, the small masters as wdl 
as those who belong to the upper ten thousand of our class. 
The East-end and the West-end, and all the kingdom, in 
iaot, and then, with a long pull, a strong pull, anid a pull 
altogether, we shall be sure to attain the end we haye in 
Tiew. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bae (Ayr) : To diow the interest which we in Scot- 
land haye taken in this moyement, I may say that I am 
sent as a representatiye to this meeting. I am sure there 
does not need a single argument for uie formation of an 
Association, iot eyery one s personal experience must haye 
shown him the necessity of it. In Ayr, the town from which 
I come, we haye formed an Association, which all in the 
trade haye joined, with the exception of one, and we are 
anxiously looking for the result of this meeting. We shall 
be yery glad to aid you in any way we can, either by 
sending delegates to meetings here, or in any other way. 
What IS iu>w before us is the question— Shall there be an 
AMOciation, or not? I think that the necessity is yery 
Ipreat, and that if we do not fonn ourselyee into an Associa- 
tion for our own protection we shall yery soon be entirely 
at the mercy of ^e workmen. I do not want to take ad- 
rantage of the men when trade is slack, neither do I want 
them to take adyantage of us when trade is busy, but I 
should like to see the whole matter i>ermanently settled. 

The resolution was put, and carried unanimously. 

lir. MowBTT suggested, in order to the enrolment of 
erery master-tailor in the kingdom as members of the 
Association, that circulars should be sent out, aiddng for 
their support, and for subscriptions towards the necessary 
expeittes* 

Mr. MiLLAK said that no doubt a committee would be 
s|>pointed, who would arrange all these details. 

Mr. Tnoicpsoir : I haye the honour of proposing the 
next resolution, yiz. : — *'That the objects of this Associa- 
tion be the interchange of information on all matters con- 
nected with ^e trade generally ; the holding of free and 
friendly communication with the representatiyes of the 
journeymen, with a yiew to the ayoidance of strikes ; and 
at the same time the prompt and united resistance of any 
attempt on the part of the men to enforce unreasonable 
demands, or to limit the free action of any indiyidual 
master." (Hear, hear.) I think that some of the words 
used in the body of that resolution will recommend them- 
selyes to you more than any worda which I can use will ; 
and I neea not say I refer to that part which has reference 
to free and friendly communication with the representatiyes 
of the journeymen, with a yiew to the ayoidance of strikes. 
This is a matter on which I feel yery strongly myself ; hu 
deed, I consider that the journeymen haye eyery bit as 
much right to fbrm an Association as we haye, ana there- 
fore I would reco^aiae it in open day, and I would say, 
let us form an Association also ; then, u there is any matter 
in dispute, the body on one side and on the other can talk 
it oyer, and settle it, without tibe necessity of a strike. We 
shall not then need, as some of us did last spring, to walk 
about our places for a fortnight, and see customers oominff 
in, and not be able to get anything done for them, and 
hear them say they must go somewhere dse, and buy some 
thmgs, just to keep themselyes warm. I belieye the proper 
^irit in which this resolution is framed wiU recommend 
it to the meeting. 

Mr. MowBTT seconded the resolution, which was at once 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. BuoKMASTBA : The third resolution, which I haye 
to propose, is — *'That tJie subscription be 3ls. 6d. per 
annum in Uie metropolis and postal districts, and 21s. per 
annum for the country, payable in adyance." 

Mr. D^yis : Is that mtended for each master-tailor, or 
for the Associations in each town } 




Mr. T. B. Lamdoit, jun. : The reeolutiony as I hsre had 
it written out, is int^ded to apply to eaeh maatsr ; the 
Associations will be treated in a diferent fiorm. Any oae 
is at liberty to propose anything whidi will bring in the 
proyincial Associations. This resolution applies only to 
mdiyidual masters, and the other matter, I would suggest, 
had better come in a separate resoluticm. 

Mr. D^yis : I think it would be well to take into ooo- 
sideration that, if you fix the subscription at 21s., in many 

Eroyindal towns you will not get half the masters to join ; 
ut if you deal with the Associations — and we know that 
union is strength— we may get them to unite more readily. 

Mr. — said he should like to know to what pur- 
poses the funds were to be applied, as he draught, wiui so 
numerous a trade, a 10s. subscription would realize a yery 
large sum. Unless they wished to create a fimd like the 
workmen did, for carrying out certain purposea, he did not 
see the necessity, at the first blush of the thing, for so 
large a subscription as a guinea and a half. 

Mr. Watson thought the better way to work it would 
be, not by indiyidual payments, but b^ the T<ondon Asso- 
ciation contributing so much, the Edmburgh Association 
so much, and the yarious proyindal Associations so much. 
He belieyed they would find that there would be an organi- 
sation, not so much of indiyiduals as of districts, the one 
in London being the parent, or centre. He did not know 
how it would work in London, but he folt sure that in the 
proyinces they would find it beet to haye a contribu- 
tion from each Association, less or more, acoording to 
circumstances. 

Mr. Sbi&br (of Cheltenham); With respect to the 
amount of the subscription and its payment by indiyiduals, 
I think it is yery reasonable, as for as we can see at pre- 
sent. In Cheltenham we haye no society, and I am able 
to say that there is none in Qloucester, and I belieye there 
is none in Worcester ; there are numerous other towns in 
the country of similar size in which I am sure there 
would be great difficulty in forming local sodetiea. I, 
therefore, haye great pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Mr. DAyis : m my opinion, if that resolution is passed, 
it will be an obstacle to our forming local societies at all, 
because if eyery indiyidual, by the payment of a certain 
subscription, can communicate directiy with London, we 
shall not get them so readily to unite with us. There are 
always in eyery town men of diflbrent opinions, and our 
great object idiould be to get all in eyery town to unite 
together. 

Mr. MiLBOimif : I beg leaye to propose, as an amend- 
ment, that a committee be formed who shall settle this 
question, whether the payment shall be annually from 
Associations or from indiyiduals. 

Mr. seconded the amendment. He thought 

it would be impossible to get some of the masters to join, 
but that they might get a small Association together in 
eyery town, or two or three small places might combine 
together, and thus they would become much more united 
than by fixing an indiyidual subscription at a guinea or a 
guinea and a naif. 

Mr. T. D. Lamdon, pun., said it had not occurred to him, 
in framing ^e resolution, that there would be local Associa- 
tions ; he, howeyer, suggested an addition to the resolu- 
tion, proyiding that country Associations might subscribe 
fiye guineas in their corporate capacity. 

Mr. Lawsbkcb (of Wolyerhampton) said that some 
Associations might number a hundred members, and othere 
only twenty, and it would not be foir to make the sub- 
scription the same for all. One of the merits of this Asso- 
ciation ought to be that it could act simultaneously 
throughout the kingdom, and to that end he thought the 
local organizations ought to be encouraged. It would be 
a yery tedious process to go round consulting a yast 
number of indiyiduals. 

After some further conyersation, the original resolution 
was withdrawn, and the amendment put as a substantiye 
motion in the following form: — ''lliat a committee be 
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j t p fd aM to cwntidftr iHiat diall be the mode of raising 
fondfl for the purposes of this Association, and to report to 
.a ihtue skseting. ' 
The vssoliitioa was put, and carried unanimously. 
Mr. T. D. liAVDOXtjnn. : The next lesolution is, "That 
the Association be governed by a president, a yice- 
pnsident, secretary, honorary treasurer, and a committee 
of twelve, seven to form a ouorum." 

Mr. Watsox seconded tne motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

A GtsMTLBKAK inquired whether a special sub-committee 
would be appointed to consider the question of the sub- 
scriptions, or whether it would be left in ike hands of the 
governing body. 

Mr. MiLLAN said he understood that a special committee 
would be appointed who would report to an adjourned 
meeting, pernaps on the following day, before the delegates 
from the country left London. 

Mr. TorNo (of Dundee) said he represented several 
towns in Hfoshire, and he heartily concurred in the 
proposal that they should form an amalgamated union of 
masters, and that that union should be such that they 
could assist one another in any difficulties that might 
vise. A great deal had been said about the forma* 
tiop of that union, and about the subscription, and on that 
point he would ai^ his friends in London not to make it 
too high, lest they should thereby exclude a great number 
who would otherwise be glad to join. 

Mr. MiLBouBir sugs^orted that Mr. Landon, who had 
been so indefatigable hitherto, should choose out of the 
deputies who were present a fow names to propose to the 
meeting as a committee, who might meet in the morning 
and arrange the subscription and other minor matters, such 
as how the vaxious country Associations riiould be organ- 
ised. Some of the resolutions which had been passed nad 
rtto rence to Xioodon and some had more general reference, 
but they wanted the whole thing amalgamated and put 
into order. 

Mr. LAWKKfCB, 'Wolverhanq;»ton, saw no necessity for 
the appointment cxf a committee at once, but thought that 
perhaps a little reflection would be better. He supposed 
a circular would be printed and sent round with a fiill 
account of what was done at the meeting, and did not see 
why any of the delegates need remain in town except those 
who were appointed committee-men, as the result would 
be communiicated to them. 

Mr. T. D. liANDox, jun., thought it would be much 
better if they could settle the question amongst themselves 
whilst they were all present. 

Mr. Bbown : I think there is a ty»i«t^VA in being in too 
peat a hurry over these things. It we do anTthmg in a 
hurrynow, we maybe sorry for it before a iredL has passed. 
I should say that, before appointing any committee, we 
ought to adjourn this meeting, and 1^ what has been done 
be duly discussed. I take it, the matter is of so much im- 
portance that there is not a delegate present but wU have 
the patience to wait for the frill consideration of what we 
intend to do. I know that it is a sreat expense to gentle- 
men who come from fax north ana so on to attend a meet- 
ing like this, and to remain several days in town ; but it is 
of very great importance that what we do should be done 
properly. I would engage to sar that if this meeting were 
adjourned for a week you would not be able to find room 
for the master-tailors who would attend. I do not bdieve 
there is a master-tailor in the West-end who would not show 
up here. Let me call to your minds the position that we 
were in during the last look-out, when t^B master-tailors 
blamed us for not giving them notice, and frnr acting unwisely 
in hurrying over the business. I ask those gentlemen who 
have come from the country to give us as much considera- 
tion as possible, and in return we will do everything we 
can to assist them. I should suggest that, bc^re nammg a 
committee or a president, we appoint only an honorary 
secretary, and that the meetinff be adjourned for a week. 
At any rate, let the committee be only appointed pro tern. 



Mr. ' ■ (of Glasgow) said he was not there as a 

dele^te, l^t came on his own account, for the purpose of 
hearmg what was likely to be done at the meeting. He 
was sorry to say that he was not quite satisfied with what 
had been propoeed--or xather, he did not feel that enough 
had been proposed; and he was not quite dear as to 
what were the objects of the Association. The second 
resolution indicated those objects, but it only indicated 
them ; and it would be unreasonable to expect any one in 
the country to join an Association without more detailed 
information. Before they went any farther, he thought a 
sub-committee of London and country masters ought to be 
appointed to draw out a manifesto of the principles of the 
Association, stating its objects in clear and distmct terms, 
BO that nobody could misunderstand them, and showing 
the means to be taken for the accompUshment of those 
objects. In his opinion, all the trouble had arisen from 
there being either too much or too little labour for l^e 
demand, or from the union of the men. If the men, by 
their union, had put themselves in such a position that 
there was a greater demand for their labour than there 
would otherwise be, then they had certainly got the ad- 
vantage through their union idone. If there were plenty 
of labour in the market it would soon work its own cure ; 
and if there were too little, then they had better import 
more. He thought one of the objects of the sub-comnuttee 
ouffht to be to snow what was really tiie cause of the evil, 
and how that evil could be cured. He had not intended 
to say anything at all, but he did not like to see so many 
gentlemen come together and separate again without having 
something definite in view. 

Mr. ' (Leeds) said they had done either too 

xnuch or too little ; they had decided to form an Associa- 
tioD, but they must not let it be a powerless, worthless 
rope of sand ; they must have a head, and persons to work 
it. Let them elect a president, secretary, and committee, 
who would draw up rules and let those in the coimtry 
know what they intended to do for them, and what they 
expected from them ; and they in the country would be 
very happy to act in a spirit of harmony and co-operation. 
They had formed a society in Leeds wim 6s. entrance fee 
and an annual payment of 10s., and they would be VCTy 
glad to act as an auxiliary to the London society. H^ 
should be very glad if they could go forwards and get a 
committee formed. 

Mr. T. D. LAjn>oir, jun. : The last speaker but one has 
told us that he does not understand the objects of the 
Association. I thought I had given a very ^ood notion 
of what these objects are. I have a very clear idea m^nielf, 
and I thought I had made myself understood. (Hear, 
hear.) I say that what we want is unanimity of action 
and mutual support. I do not want a lot of gentlemen to 
come up fi-om the country to me, at great inconvenience 
and expense, without being able to make myself under- 
stood. We want you to assist us in forming an Associa- 
tion in London in unison with those in the country, and 
as there are so many here now I do not see why we cannot 
proceed to business. I do not agree with my friend, Mr. 
Brown, that we should let a week elapse in doing nothing. 
This 1ms not been done in a hole-and-corner way, for I 
have used all the means which, in my humble ludgment, 
appeared best fitted for making the thing generaUy known, 
and now so many gentlemen are here, what can we do 
better than take action for mutual support ? If there is 
anything wrong in any of the resolutions, they are open to 
amendment, for I think we should pass the best resolu- 
tions which we can get out of the heads of those present. 
I have several more resolutions to propose, or somebody 
will for me, for I do not want to monopolise, and I have 
no doubt we shall go on all right in time. We must have 
a president, vice-president, and committee dected, and I 
do not see that we can have a bett^ time to do it than the 
present. We do not want to do simply what we have done, 
and then rest on our oars and be thamkful. If any gjentle- 
man wants to know what is the basis of our Association, 
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I can tell him ; It U en Auociiticai for out own tdTaotaga 
and iDUtual lupport, tuid the more mpport m can get tna 
better. (Heu, neuO 

Mr. Lawbsncb (Wolverhampton) thought they had 
better proceed at once to the election of officen. 

The following nunei were proposed as a conunittM to 
settle the tenns of subacnption :— Mr. Hilboum, Hr. 
Kl'Oee, Mx. Lawrence fWolTeihampton}, Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Holdane, mid Mr. Lawrence (Maddoz SCreet). 

Mr. Lawbehcb (WolTerhamiiton} thought thev had 
much better discuM the aubtciiption as a whole house. 
They had met together for one purpose, and they should 
try to cany it out. They had b^ uaanimous so far, and 
the next thing was the sinewa of war. No Aasocistion 
could get on without money, and he considered it Teiy 
imporlaat that they should lisTe a good sum to fall back 

Mr. M'Gbb thought it would be better to name a sum 
and have done with it. 

After some further conversation, the above-mentioned 
names were approved of, and Mr. LufirON proposed the 
following gentlemen as a General Committee: — 
Mr Lewis, St. James's Street. 
Mr. Boutroy, Sackville Street. 
Mr. Newton, Hanover Square. 
Mr. Henry Browne, New Bond Street. 
Mr. Lawrence, Maddox Street. 
Mr. J, B. Johnstone, Sackville Street. 
Mr. Brown (Oliver and Brown), Sackville Street 
Mr. Bowaler, Hanover Street. 
Mr. Bennett, Conduit Street. 
Mr. Pulford, St. James's Street. 
Mr. D. Hairison, Sackville Street. 
Mr. Smallpage, Maddoi Street. 
Mr. H. Hill, Old Bond Street. 
Mr. J, Haldane, New Bond Street. 
Mr. R. Thompson, Conduit Street. 
Mr. Thos. D. Landon, jun. {tx offieio). No. 7, New 
Burlington Street. 
Mr. Stewaet (of Newcastle) seconded the proposition. 
Mr. H. Brownb said he could not act upon that com- 
mittee if they were bound to give the delegatee immediate 
information of what they were going to do. 
Mr. T. D. LiXDOH. jun., said there was no necessity for 

'The Chaibuan, in reply to a question, said be enppoaed 
it was understood that the committee would elect the 
president and other officers. He then put the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr.T. D. Landoh, jun. : Thenezt resolution is— "That 
any Associations formed in provincial towns for the same 
objects as the Asaociation of Master-Tailors of the United 
Kingdom, ahall be received into union therewith ; " of 
course, on the tenns to be decided by the committee of six, 
three in London and three fiom the country, whom we 
just now appointed. 

Mr. Mu-BouKK seconded the resolution, which was una* 
nimously adopted. 

Mr. M'Geb proposed—" That the chief town of every 



a head office be taken ii 



engaged." 
Mr. Mil 



London, and a paid Mcietary 



carrying on an Association of this kind, moat know that It 
is impossible for a gentleman connected witb a large 
buaineM, like our inde&itigable honorary secretary, to con- 
tinue it. We must have a paid secretary. We muat pay 
him well, and aak him to do hi* work well. 

Mr. TnoMTiOH said that, speaking &om experience, 
knowing what their Mend Mr. Landon had done in starting 
this Association, he could assure them that it was impos- 
sible for a man who had a business of his own to attend to, 
to do their work well. He must necessarily neglect hi* 
own business, or that of the Association. 

Ur. Watson said that, after having sat with the men 
discussing trade questions, and knowing the time tboee 
sort of things took up, he could safely affirm that no man 
living, who knew anything at all about it, would do such 
a thing again without bemg paid for it. Even in their 
small way in Edinburgh they had a secretary. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. T. D. LAvnoN, jun. : I beg to propose, as tlie next 
reaolution — ■' That the meetings of the committee at the 
office in London ttike place at least once & month, and that 
there be a general meetJng annually." I think we must 
have a resolution to this ^ecC, because it will be neces- 
sary that there shall be a report to the trade, to make ns 
acquainted with the proceedings, how wo are getting on 
— whether, like a snowball rolling along, we are gathering 
as we go, which I hope will be the case. 

Mr. GoDLBouRH (of Manchester) seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Smith proposed—" That the committee of six meet 
to-morrow mommg at ten o'clock, and that this meeting 
adjourn to twelve o'clock to-morrow to receive their 
report." 

Mr. LcciA seconded the motion. 

Mr. MiLuiN (of Edinburgh) : If we are to meet again as 
a general meeting, to hear tne report of the Assessment 
Committee, which is a very important matter, why not 
have some other subjects ready for report? My friend Mr, 
Watson has gone through the London log, and has it in 
print ; he has slso been at the trouble of going through 
upwards of twenty London shops, and getting the prices ; 
end I therefore think it will be well if a StaWment Com- 
mittee is appointed to-night, to meet to-morrow morning 
also, and bring up a report upon that. Of coune, we 
should not expect a complete report, but it would give ua 
a general idea of what the London log, of which so much 
has been said, is to be. I think there migbt be two or three 
of these committees appointed, to whom subjects might 
be remitted for consideration. When we come to look at it, 
we must see that the carrying out of the work of this As- 
sociation in detail will be attended with great difficulty. 
Disputes may arise in the provinces about which the Lon- 
don committee may feel very little interest, but which at 
the same time may be of vitalimportsnce to the locality in 
which they occur. What course of action vrill this genereJ 
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forehand. At all eyento, I think you had better take ad- 
vantage of fldl this wisdom which you have now collected 
from the proTinces, for you have not got it all in London. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Watson : I brought up this London log for the sole 
purpose of handing it to the committee, to look oyer the 
diffo^nt items, and to mark opposite to each whether they 
approve of it or not, and I flatter myself that it will ad- 
vance the comidetion of this Loudon log a great deal, by 
having this all printed, ready to discuss at once. Along 
with mat I have the written document, which I got from 
my friends in London. I came here at a time when they 
were all very busy, and of course they could only give me 
a limited portion of their time ; but I must say that I met 
with the utmost kindness frx>m every one, without one ex- 
ception, ^ear.) The log is compiled from these docu- 
ments, which will be all Md before you, to see whether it 
agrees with your opinions. 

A Qbntleuan from the country seconded the proposi- 
tion, and seteral names were mentioned, to act as the 
Statement Committee. 

Bfr. Davis said he believed it was the opinion of most of 
the country delegates that sufficient time was not allowed 
for full consideration of such important matters. He 
should feel much better satisfied if the General Ck>mmittee 
would take it into their own hands, and, when they had 
arrived at a decision, send out a report. They did not yet 
know whether all the societies which they represented 
would join the Association, until they went home and re- 
ported what was done and to be done. He thought it 
would be better in every way to leave it in the hands of 
the London committee than to stay there until another 
day, and then go home with half a report. 

Mr. — — ^ said it was essential they should know 
what amoimt of money was to be paid by each, whether 
individually or collectively ; and therefore they must have 
a report from that conmiittee before they could move at all. 
The subject for deliberation by the other committee which 
had been proposed was a collateral matter, for which they 
had been ostensibly called together, the statement of their 
log ; and they would be in a much better position to dis- 
cuss it after it had first gone through the hands of a com- 
mittee. He did not thiiUL that any one who could possibly 
stay over the monow would regret it He hoped those 
who had been elected upon the committee would see the 
necessity of taking a wide view, and providing for the 
wants, not only of the West-end, but of the JBast-cnd, 
the north, south, and, in fact, of the whole kingdom. 

Mr. T. D. LiNDON, jun., said it was quite necessary, in 
his humble opinion, tliat the gentlemen who were present 
irom the country should take part in the discussion, as 
London tradesmen could not be expected to go into the 
matter to thoroughly on some points. If they adjourned 
until four o'clock, the committees would have several 
hours together, and much might be accomplished. 

Mr. Davis was sure that any one would willingly remain 
until the following day, or even until Saturday, if tliev 
thought that by that time they would be able to take back 
a satis&ctory report ; but he was doubtful if that would 
allow sufficient time for discussing the matter properly. 

Mr. T. D. Landox, jun. : The meeting thinxs so. 

Mr. Browne said, in his opinion it was most absurd to 

think that a committee, by four o'clock the next day, could 

do nifficient business to prepare a satbfactory report for 

the country delegates to tiuce back with them ; and, as one 

of the committee, he was not going to undertake what he 

could not perform. They must be very careful how they 

did their work, and an hour or two would not do it. He 

thought the whole thing might be worked by each society 

paving its own expenses. 

Mr. T. D. Landox, jun., suggested that they should ad- 
journ to Saturday. 
l^Jl^WNB thought that would be a great improve- 

** v^ were done in a hurry, it always led to 

dissatisfaction. He should not like the 



country master-tailors to (^ home and say that they in 
London had " snobbed " their work. 

The Chairman then put the resolution for the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. McGregor, Young, Cunningham, Watson* 
Lawrence (Wolverhampton), Boutroy, Johnstone, H. 
Browne, and Coulboum, as a committee to consider the 
London log; The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Smith moved the adjournment of the meeting until 
Saturday. 

Mr. 'T. D. Landox, jun., seconded the motion. 

Mr. Lawrbnce (VVolverhampton) thought it would be 
impossible, by Saturday, to prepare a log which would be 
of any value, and that it would be only wasting valuable 
time to keep gentlemen in London in expectation of it. He 
was quite certain there was not an individual in the room 
who would imdertake to do it in the time ; and if one man 
could not do it, six or seven could not, for the more there 
were, naturally the more time was occupied in discussion. 
If there had been onlv twenty at that meeting they would 
have got through the business with far more credit. 
(Laughter.) He begged leave to move as an amendment, 
that the delegates go home, with a promise from the gen- 
tlemen in London that they should be supplied with in- 
formation. He hoped the work woidd not be hurried over, 
but that each item would be carefully gone into. 

Mr. ^Leeds^ seconded the amendment. 

Mr. M'GsB said pernaps gentlemen were not aware of 
what had already been done towards the formation of a 
lo^. Mr. Watson was one of a deputation of the master- 
tailors of Glasgow, who had met a deputation of the men 
and the same thing had been done in Edinburgh — and 
every item had been gone into during four or five hours 
every night for forty nights ; so that a great deal of the 
preliminary work had been gone through, and the resxdt of 
all this labour was in print and ready for circulation. It 
was the London log turned into a time-log, with the proper 
time marked opposite each item. They would only have 
to go through tins seriatim and the work would be aone. 

Mr. MiLLAN said he knew something of the papers to 
which reference had been made, and he felt sure that with 
that assistance the committee would be able to produce a 
satisfactory report. 

Mr. Lawbencb, in deference to a suggestion, withdrew 
his amendment, and the motion for acyouming the meeting 
to Saturday at twelve o'clock was unanimously ado]^ted. 

Mr. M'Qeb moved a vote of thanks to the chiurman, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman : I am obliged to you, gentlemen ; and I 
am very happy to be able to congratulate yoi\ upon the 
pleasant manner in which we have got through the busi- 
ness. 



Adjourned Meeting, Saturday, September 1. 

In the absence of Mr. Lewis, the chairman of the former 
meeting, who was out of town, Mr. Coulboum, of Man- 
chester, was voted to the chair. 

The Chairman said they were met that afternoon to hear 
the report of the two committees who had been appointed 
on the preceding Thursday ; and, first, he would call for 
the report of the Subscription Committee. 

Mr. T. D. Landon, jun., said the sub-committee had 
met on the previous day, himself in the chair, and had 
very fully and carefully considered the question before 
them — ^viz., what amount they should fix as the annual 
subscription to the Association, and, after they had gone 
fully into the matter in all its bearings, they had come to the 
conclusion that it was best to leave every Assooiation to 
settle the question of annual subscription themselves in 
the country, and also that the London Association should 
fix their own subscription. They had also, however, in 
considering a matter which they had not foreseen when 
they were appointed, come to a unanimous decision to 
recommend for the adoption of the General Committee 
what might be called an ** Association Fund." The re- 
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eommendation was as fbllows — *' It is xmanimoiuly recom- 
mended to ^e Qeneral Committee by the Sab>Committee 
fbr settling the subscriptions that a fimd be raised through- 
out the country, to be called the Association Fund, and to 
be set apart for the benefit and assistance of the Master- 
Tailors' Association of the United Kingdom in any exi- 
fency that may arise, and that ey^ry master-tkilor in the 
Tnited Kingdom be receiyed into this Association on the 
parent of an entrance-fee of one guinea, and engaging to 
abide by the general rules." He thought that, although 
this might appear a matter of small moment at first, it 
would haye a yery great influence on the ultimate success 
of the Association, and he hoped it would meet with gene- 
ral approyal. 

Mr. Smith (of Manchester) moyed the adoption of the 
report and recommendation ot the sub-committee. 

Mr. BucKMASTBB sccondcd the motion. 

Mr. M*Adam inquired what exigency was contemplated. 

Mr. T. D. Landon, jun., said they did not contemplate 
anything in particular, but exigencies would be sure to 
arise in which money would be required. 

Mr. Bab feared tne amount of the donation was fixed 
rather too high. It would not matter to him if it were 
fiye guineas, but if they were to follow the example set by 
the men, and fight 6iem on their own ground if needAil, 
they should endeayour to obtain the co-operation of eyery 
one in the trade, and to that end he thought they had 
better name a lower sum. 

Mr. MiLBOTJ&if said he must confess, as one of the sub- 
committee, that that recommendation had not his full 
approyal, and he would beg leaye, if he were in order, to 
moye an amendment, so that it might be well discussed ; 
f«r their object must be to bring eyery master-tatlor, if 
possible, into the Association. (Uear, hear.) His amend- 
ment was as follows: — *'That each member of a local 
Association be receiyed into the Master-Tailors' Association 
of Great Britain u;>on payment of an entrance-fee of not 
less than half a guinea, and subscribing to the rules of 
such Association, and that any master-tailor not belonging 
to any local Association be receiyed into the Association 
upon payment of an entrance-fee of not less than one guinea, 
and subscribing to the rules of the said Association. 

Mr. Milton seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Millan said he took a somewhat different yiew of 
this question, for he did not thmk they ought to deal with 
indiyiduals, but with societies, which woxdd be much 
more simple, and saye an immense deal of trouble in the 
collection of subscriptions. If the London secretary had 
ten, twentgr, or thirty in<£yiduals in different towns to 
correspond with he would haye an immense deal of labour. 
He would moye as an amendment that the employers in 
London fprm a local Association with office bearers, and 
pay their own local expenses, but for purposes peculiar to 
to the Associated Master-Tailors of the United Kingdom 
the committee of that Association be empowered to make 
an annual assessment upon each local society as such, 
according to the number of memben, such leyy not to 
exceed 28. 6d. per member." In his opinion they woiild 
find this plan produce more money and be much 
simpler in operation ; in Edinburgh they had about eighty 
members, which would make £10 annually, and if this 
was not enough they would not object to paying 6s. per 
member. It was the principle which he contended for. 

Mr. T. D. Landon said the difference between them was 
principally one of amount, because they had no intention 
of corresponding inctiyidually with the members in localities 
where there were local societies, but would expect the local 
secretary to collect the donations and transact "the business. 
They simply put it as an indiyidual donation in order that 
it might be quite clear that eyery master -tailor who con- 
tributed would be entitled to the benefit of the Association 
in case any emergency arose in which he required it. 

Mr. Rae seconded Mr. Millan' s amendment, believing it 
would tend to widen the basis of their Association, and so 
add to its strength and efficiency. 



The Chaibkan put the two amendments to the meeting, 
which decided in fayour of Mr. Milboum, tiie original 
motion, by Mr. Smith, being withdrawn. 

Mr. Watson, as conyener of the sub-committee ap- 
pointed to decide npoa a time-log, said they had simplf 
taken the London log and turned it into hours. The sub- 
committee had prepared a report, which he would ask his 
friend Mr. Millan to read. 

The committee appointed at the meeting of this Avodatioa hdd on 
the 30th nit., for the pnrpoee of bringing im a report upon a ** time- 
log/* met Yesterday at twelve o'clock, and m a aedcnmt which oocvi- 
Eied nine hoars considered oareftiPy the time statement iHiioh they 
ave now the honour to submit. 

The London log, as in operation in London sinos the lettlenient with 
the workmen in spring last, was taken as the basis of ^e statement, 
and merely tamed into hoars ; and the average price fbr extras, as 
ascertained in at least twenty of the London shops, was sabmitted by 
Mr. Watson. Every item was eareftdly brought under revision, and 
the result unanimously arrived at is now laid before the Assoeiatiop. 

The statement embraces dress-coats, frock-coats, and troek great- 
coats, morning- coats, shooting-coats, loonging or pea^ooat^ Chester- 
fields, vests, trousers, liveries, drc«ing-gowns, underclothing, and 
bo-yls clothing. 

The committee are unanimously of opinion tiiat the lo^ as now inre- 



sented is a just and equitable statement of the time required for each 
gument, and that it u a fair and true stat«nent of the prices paid in 
London, so Our as can be ascertained alter much labour and time spent 
in acquiring the informatiott. 

The ptinmple upon which this log is framed is that of giving the 
correct time neceasary for constructing each garment, which, it Is be- 
lieved, cannot vary much in any part of the United Kingdom, leaving 
the rate per hour to be settled according to the droumrtances of the 
looaUtiee in which the log may come into meration. That part of the 
statement which relates to machine-work has been fixed l^ the same 
principle. 

Your sub-committee do not calculate upon Uie adoption of this rraort, 
but leave the question entirely in the hands of the Qeneral Oomimttee 
to act upon it or not as they in their discretloiL may see fit. 

Mr. M'Callan said he 'supposed the yarious towns 
would be at liberty to fix their own prices. 

Mr. Watson said all the sub-committee had done was 
to arriye at the proper time for making each garment. 
Eyery master and man would make his own bargain as 
to the price per hour. 

Mr. TfioMFSON moyed tiie adoption of the report. 

Mr. Smfth (Manchester) seconded the motion. 

Mr. T. D. Landon, in reply to a question or suegestion 
whether the workmen did not repudiate the London log, 
said he had not heard of anything of the sort, which he 
must haye done aa honorary secretary of the masters' 
committee, if such a thing was intendea. 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Thompson moyed — *' That the meeting or the Qene- 
ral Committee take place on the 17th of the present 
month.*' 

Mr. BsNNBTT seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Millan said he had a few remarks to make before 
the meeting separated, and to put himself in order he 
would embody them in a motion, although he did not wish 
to press it, but simply to throw it out as a hint to the 
General Committee. His motion was — "That, {vreyiotis 
to the introductien of the time-log by this Association, the 
follo\ving condition be made with the representatiyes of 
the journeymen : — *That employers be at liberty to use 
any Kind of labour and any class of workers, and that their 
dom^ so shall not be held as anj ground fbr a strike, pro- 
yided that the London log be paid in its inte^ty to such 
journeymen of the Union as they may haye in their em- 
ployment.' " Since the settlement of the disputes iirthe 
sprmg, he had heard accounts from yarious parts of one 
shop being shut on account of there being too many day's 
wage men beins employed, of another being closed on 
account of machme-work being used, and he belieyed that 
at the present moment a great many men were out in 
Manchester on that yery subject. If they allowed this 
log to come into operation without making some preyious 
provision such as he had indicated, they would haye almost 
as much trouble as before, for he looked upon the question 
of hours and prices as Uie smallest part of the difficulty. 
(Hear, hear.) 
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Kr. Stswabt said he had much pleasure in secondiug 
the motioii. 

Mr. Thoxpsok quite apeed with the remarks of Mr. 
Miliar, which were yery lust and apropriate ; but he did 
not see the necessity for me motion, as ne considered that 
it was include in principle in the second resolution passed 
at the ptreriouB meeting, and which formed part of the 
constitution of the Association. He certainly should not 
Tote against the motion, but h^ did not see ue necessity 
for it. 

Mr. BsmfSTT said that his only objection to Mr. Millan's 
motion was that to same extent it tied the committee to a 
particular course, while he thouffht the^ ought to oe left 
I>erfectly free to act as they thought best in any emergency 
that miffht arise. 

Mr. MiLLAN said he should not press his motion. He 
only wished that some such condition should be made with 
the representatiTes of the men at the outset, and having 
thrown out the hint for the consideration of the com- 
mittee, he was perfectly satisfied they would do what was 
requisite. 

Mr. MxLBOTTnir : Before we leave the room I have a pro- 
posal to make which I tlunk will meet with your hearty 
concurrence, and I make it simply with the object that 
each of us may set ourselves, on our retam to our respect- 
ive districts, to obtain as many members as we can for the 
Association. I have put the motion in this form — '* That 
each master-tailor present at this meeting pledges himself 
to obtain the assistance of those he represents, and to use 
every possible effort to bring into union with this Associa- 
tion every master-tailor in the district to which he belongs, 
and by every possible means to assist in making this a 
complete organization of master-tailors throughout the 
country." I simply wish to remind us all, so to speak, of 
what vre commenced with, that we may go back in the 
same spirit, and seek to carry out what we haVe been 
labouring fear during the last few days. (Cheers.) 

Mr. RicHABDBOK scconded the motion. 

Mr. Rawlet wished that something might be added to 
the resolution for the purpose of informing the public and 
the journeymen-tailors that the Association had no inten- 
tions inimical to their just demands, but would endeavour 
to come to an equitable arrangement upon the wages 
question. 

A Gemtlbman from Greenwich thought it would be an 
advantage if there were some more definite statement of 
the tangible benefits to be derived by members of the Asso- 
ciation — as, for instance, in the case of a strike. 

Mr. T. D. liAMDOir, jun., thought there was something 
very tangible containea in the various resolutions which had 
been paned. The whole strength of the Association woidd 
be exerted on behalf of any member who required assist- 
ance, and the greater the number of members the more 
strength they wotild possess. They did not want to op- 
press the workmen, and, in fact, one of their objects, as 
stated in the resolution, was to have free and friendly dis- 
cussion with them, not to set aside any of their legitimate 
interests. They were not going to set themselves up in 
union against the men, and he believed they were as well 
cared for by the masters as in any other trade. 

Mr. BowATBK : It strikes me that there is a great deal of 
misapprehension in some gentlemen's minds as to what 
they were to expect. 'We must not come here expecting 
to find a ready-formed Association, this is but a prelimi- 
nary meetizig ; and as for taking this log, which we were 
yesterday nine hours in looking over ana discussing (and 
they were the most trouUesome nine hours I ever nad in 
my life) — we do not take this log, and give it to you, 
gentlemen, and saj you must cram it down the journey- 
men's throats. We know there is a great deal to be done, 
but we, as members of the committee that met yesterday, 
will take the onus of printing this lo^; and we will take 
the reroonsibility of meeting a committee of the journey- 
men—for the ioumeymen as well as the masters must 
accept that— (hear, hear) — or we must have a log made 



between journeymen and masters. We are not antagonistic 
to the men ; far from it. The men have formed their own 
Associations all over the comitry and in London, and, 
havinc seen what they can do by association, we are gomg 
to do likewise ; at least, I hope that all in this room wilL 
The men say, and justly, that union is strength ; we have 
seen what 1500 can do amongst 36,000 by being united ; 
and I believe that, if we as master- tailors all amalgamate, 
and form this Association — and I h<^ and trust it will be 
carried out to the utmost — ^it will prove ultimately of the 
greatest benefit both to the masters and the men. What 
we have to do first is to add to thestrenffth of the Associa- 
tion by all the means in our power. Asmr the half gtiinea, 
if you don't like to pay it, don't, cmly there must be funds 
to carry out operations inth. With such a respectable 
body as I believe the master-tailors of the United King- 
dom are, I say it is a shame and a disgrace that^ long 
before this, we have not had an Amalgamated Association. 
Take pattern by your own men ; see how united they are ; 
when the men are lodced out at one shop they will all go 
out, in ordet to supnport their fellows. Will the .masters 
act like that? It wiU be our duty to do so, and I am quite 
certain it only wants a little energy to wipe off the dismce 
which is attached to us for not having an Association long 
before. (Applause.) 

Mr. J, AsPDEN (Bolton), representing the ready-made 
trade in Lancashire, inquired if that branch of the trade 
would be eligible for membership. 

Mr. T. D. Landon, jun., said the committee would draw 
up and issue rules on sdl matters of detail as early as 
possible. 

The resolution was put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. MiLLAN proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. T. D. 
Landon, jun., for all the trouble he had taken in setting 
the Association afioat. 

The resolution was immediately carried by acclamation, 
amidst great cheering. 

Mr. T. D. Landon, jun. : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
feel very proud indeed of the very flattering manner in which 
you have received the proposition of Mr. MQlan, and I assure 
you that I have done wluit I have done with a very great 
aeal of pleasure, for it has been a labour of love. I wish 
it to be distinctly understood that any work which I have 
done — and I do not hesitate to say that it has involved a 
considerable amount of labour — ^has not been done with 
any idea of infringing on the rights of the workmen. I do 
not know that any speaker who has addressed either of the 
meetings has so exactly expressed my views as Mr. 
Bowater. He seems to have in his mind exactly the same 
ideas as have be^i fioatine iUx>ut in mine for a considerable 
time. I see p^Eectly well, as he does, that if we are only 
unanimous, and see the thing in its right light, we are 
boimd as it were, in duty to ourselves, to form an Associa- 
tion of this kind, and I am quite satisfied, as he has told 
you, that we shall leave our nutrk behind us if the thing 
is done properly. A most important matter is the asso- 
ciation of a whole trade, not for any particular selfish 
object, not for the advancement of our own interests alone, 
without considering the employed— for the employer and 
the employed are identical, their interests are identical, 
and as such they should work in unison. I cannot see 
why we should oe blamed, or why any suspicion should 
be cast upon us in connecting ourselves together, as if we 
were going to attempt to injure the virorkmen. That is 
not the object we have before us; OTir object is quite 
different. X hope I shall be able to look back upon what 
I have done towards forming this Association with 
pleasure, and that I shall never feel ashamed of bring- 
ing you together, and laying the foundation stone 
of somethiuff which will refi!ect credit on us all if 
it is properly carried out. I feel thus much, that 
what I have done has been done with the full convic- 
tion that I was doing no ii^ustice to the worldng men, but 
that which was right to ourselves. This conviction has 
BU{^>orted me in all the difiiculties which I have met 
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for I hare sometimes been met coldly, and told that it 
would be a fine thing if I could cany it out, but there 
would be great difficulties. I knew there would be diffi- 
culties, and expected them ; but, on the other hand, I haye 
had encouragements which have made me go boldly for- 
ward. Many gentlemen in the country have written me 
ver^ pleasing letters ; and I knew that I was doing nothing 
which I need be ashamed of, and that not only ourselTCS 
but the workmen would benefit by the proceedmgs we are 
taking now. Particularly haye I felt encouraged since you 
have elected such a committee as we may all boast of, for 
I know that in that committee are gentlemen who consider 
their workmen ; and, indeed, as a body, I do not beliere 
we are harsh towards our workmen, nor do we intend to 
be by forming this Association : it will promote the mutual 
interests of both. Therefore, gentlemen, I feel proud of 
having been an humble instrument in its formation. Any 
assistance I can render I shall most willingly affinrd. I am 
not on the committee, and prefer not bemg obliged to 
attend the meetings regularly, but shall be present con 
amort whenever I can. I again return you my oest thanks 
for the compliment you have paid me. (Cheers.) 

Mr, T. p. Landon, jam., then proposed a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, which was briefly acknowledged, and the 
proceedings terminated. 



introduced it in the present number, although pub- 
lished in our last, as the style is illustrated on one of 
the figures on the Plate of English Fashions, which 
appears with this month^s impression. 

Diagrams 4, 10, 18, 15, 16, and 17, are the pat- 
tern of the F]x>ck Great-coat style of Orer-ooat, for 
the ensuing season. Both of the latter patterns are 
extracted from our ''Report of Fashion" for the 
Autumn and Winter of the present year, and just 
published. 



At the meeting on the 17th inst., of the committee, 
they elected the following members to the offices of— 

President — Mr. R. Lewis, St. James's Street. 

Vice-President — Mr. Bowater, Hanover Street. 

Treasurer — ^Mr. Pulford, St. James's Street. 

Secretary f pro tem. — Mr. Augustus Boht^. 

Offices of the Association — 25, Old Bond Street, W, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1241 and 1242. 



Diagrams 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, are the patterns 
of a suit for a little boy, contributed by Mr. Wilson, 
of Huddersfield, for the style, and to illustrate the 
adaptability of his invention, the " Sohatometer," 
for every description of garment. The pattern of a 
morning-coat we published in our last number as a 
specimen of our correspondent's originality of design, 
and to show the application of his invention, which 
we then described, afforded a favourable opportunity 
for demonstrating the range which the Somatometek 
includes in its operations. The contrast in shape 
between the two patterns, and the difference in the 
several quantities obtained by the application of the 
instruments on the respective bodies, puts the merits 
of the Somatoheter to a test. Our readers will be 
able to judge for themselves of the result, either by 
drafting the patterns to the full size and cutting gar- 
ments from them, or by comparing them with any 
patterns of the same size which they may have pro- 
duced by the particular system of cutting they prac- 
tise. The boy's suit is drafted for a boy tneasuring 
13 inches chest, but graduated. 

Diagrams 2, 11, 12, and 14, are the pattern of a 
single " Chesterfield " form of Over-coat. We have 
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PATENT DOUBLE-POINTED NEEDLES. 



A new make of needle has been submitted to us 
for notice, which, judging irom the principle, pos- 
sesses many advantages over others. Instead of the 
ordinary form, which, when used on stout articles, 
sometimes requires the exercise of a little force to 
propel it through, the patent needle is tapered towards 
the point and the eye, so that, while the needle at the 
centre retains its fiill size, both ends being thinner, 
pass in and out of the article sewn, with greater 
facility. 

Although possessing this advantage, the patent 
needles are not dearer than others of the best quality. 
They are made in the several sizes mostly required. 

Our patrons in the far north, and other parts of 
the United Kingdom, will observe, by the advertise- 
ment on our wrapper, that our agent, Mr. Francis 
Gibson, of Glasgow, is appointed the sole agent in 
Scotland for the patentees. 
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THE PATENT "ECLIPSE" BUTTON. 



The button introduced to the trade by Mr. 
McMillan, the inventor and patentee, is a decided 
improvement upon any now in use, as, however well 
a button may be finished, it depends on the honesty 
of the journeyman to ensure its being really useful 
on the garment, by well fastening it to the stay. 
The Eclipse button is entirely independent of him in 
this respect, as, provided there be a piece of linen at 
the back of the material of which the garment is 
made, the efficiency of the button is effectually 
secured. 

It is made on the principle of a stud, but the back 
is very small, and die neck tapers towards it. A 
small hole is made with a bodkin through the mate- 
rial and linen stay, and the back of the button 
passed through it. The threads of the article return 
to their original place, and bind on the neck of the 
button, and it is firmly held, so as to resist any 
amount of strain to which it could ever be exposed. 
Sewing is done away with, and a satisfiictory fasten- 
ing obtained without any trouble. The button is 
as close to the garment as any other sewn on, and, 
the back being covered by a lining of any sort, it 
does not project unpleasantly in wear. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MASTER-TAILORS OF 
THE IJNITED KINGDOM. 

In onr last nombw, we publuhad, at considerable 
length, the proceedings at the difi^nt preliminaty 
meetings of the members of our trade, held at the 
St James's Hall, and gave the names of tlie sereral 
gentlemen appointed to tlie sereral (^cet, and of 
those who fonned the committee. 

We are gratified at being able to inform our 
readers, that the Association has met with every en- 
couragement &om tlie tmde, and that the prospects 
of its being firmly eatsbliahed are highly encouragiag 
to the promoters. 

We need hardly mention that the altimate snccees 
of the Association will entirely depend on the coun- 
tenance and supportof the trade at la^. Its opera* 
tions are not ta be confined to any one locality, but 
to extend orer the whole of the United Kingdom; so 
that every individual member of our trade, no matter 
how large or how small his trade may be, will, on 
becoming a member, bare as equal claim to partici- 



pate in the benefits and advantages which a jadiciona 
co-operation of the trade generally, mnat necessarily 
secure. 

It must be borne in mind by oar readers, tJiat the 
Association is not antagonistic to the interests of the 
journeymen, but simply to act on the defensive 
against unjust combinations on the part of the men, 
or of a portion of them, to enforce terms on the em- 
ployers which neither circumstances nor the nature 
of the work justify. This fact was constantly held ia 
view at the very first meeting of the trade, by the 
different gentlemen who addressed the members 
present, as it was felt that the importance of tho- 
roughly impressing the journeymen with the know- 
ledge of the real objects of the Association, and of 
preventing them forming an erroneous impression of 
the motive on the part of the masters to combine, 
could not be too strongly or two prominently brought 
before their notice. 

As was very justly stud by Mr. T. D. Landon, in 
his business-like speech at the opening of the meet- 
ing, when stating the motives wlych influenced the 
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different members of the trade who had signed the 
requisition for the meeting — **And in forming 
an Association, as we propose to do to-day, we 
do not for one moment wish — fer from it — to 
oppress the workman or to injure his interests; to 
be unjust to him, or to ignore any legitimate or fair 
claims which he has upon us. The proposal we 
have before us is merely a protective measure, which 
is rendered necessary by the present state of things. 
. . • We want nothing unfair, or even irksome, 
to the workman, but I do think the time has arrived 
when we ought to do something.*' 

Mr. Richardson, one of the deputation from the 
Birmingham Association of Master-Tailors, in ex- 
pressing the desire of the members to unite with the 
parent Association then proposed to be established 
in London, and in forming branches throughout the 
kingdom, observed — " We have only one object in 
doing so, which is, that we should not submit to the 
tjrranny ofthe men as we have done." Speaking on 
the necessity for determining some definite time for 
making ike several garments, in order to do away 
with the inconvenience and annoyance which are 
constantly arising from the irregular manner in 
i^hich they are now fixed in the various towns, and 
even by different trades in any one locality, he 
remarked — " What we want is a * time-log,' speci- 
fying what quantity of work is to be put into a 
garment in a given time. A coat may be 2 days 6, 
2 days 9, or 3 days, and everybody would imder- 
stand it; and the same with regard to trousers, 
waistcoats, or any other garment. If this were 
properly reckoned, every master in every town 
would know how to fix his price for making, and it 
would be satisfectory both to master and man, and 
save a vast deal of trouble when the wages had to be 
paid. The present system is very irksome." 

Mr. Davis, one of the deputation from the master- 
tailors of Halifax, informed the meeting that he had 
been a master for thirty years, and had also been 
a journeyman, and was as practically acquainted 
with the "ups and downs" of the trade as most men. 
He remarked — " I can truly say that during that 
time "—the thirty years he had been in business — 
*' my object has never been to lower the wages of 
the men in any skape or form. ... If we, as 




masters, were to put on the screw, at this particular 
time, to lower the wages, it would be the worst 
thing we could possibly do; and, therefore, I am 
glad to hear from the speakers who have preceded 
me this afiemoon, that such is not our object, but, 
as I have understood it, the object and the desire of 
the masters is, not only to take care of their own 
interests, but to elevate the men." 

Mr. M^Gee, of Belfast, in his speech, adverting to 
the remarks by Mr. Davis, said — " I quite endorse 
the sentiment of the gentleman who preceded me, 
with respect to the men. I should be very sorry 
indeed to stand here and say or do anything which I 
thought might be injurious to them. I feel that we 
ought to elevate them, and put them in a proper 
position, and I hope that this society, when formed, 
will assist in doing so." 

As a proof of the wide difference which exists 
in the wages paid in some shops compared wiih 
others, Mr. Mowett, of Bromley, stated that, after 
the interview he had with Mr. Lawrence, the presi- 
dent of the Journeymen-Tailors^ Association, who 
went to him in consequence of one of the members 
having been discharged by Mr. Mowett for his ineffi- 
ciency as a workman, he supplied himself with a 
copy of the London log, declining to abide by the 
Croydon log, which Mr. Lawrence kindly offered 
him, on account of its inconsistency. On oomparing 
the time he had been paying fi)r the various gar* 
ments with that fixed by the London log, he was 
astonished at the difference ; and by the discovery he 
then made of the excess he had been paying over 
the leading London houses. As an instance, he 
observed — '' I found that the difierence in making an 
ordinary shooting-jacket between the London price 
and that which I paid in Bromley was 10 hours — 
».e., I had 10 hours more to pay tiian Mr. Poole, of 
Saville Row, pays. On a frock-coat the men charged 
me three days to start wit&, fir looking at the eoat, 
before beginning to do anjrthing, and then they 
charged me for making. They chai^ged me 15s. 
for beginning, which, at 5d. per hour, is Uiree days. 
It costs Mr. Poole 17s., which, at 7d. per hour, k 
about 2 days 6^ hours; so that there is a differeooe 
of 5^ hours on a frock-coat, and 10 on a Bhootmg- 
jacket." Mr. Mowett very properly referred, in the 
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com'se of his speecfa, to the inconyenience to which 
masters were frequently put by the men not going 
to their work regularly at the early part of the 
week, and the disappointment in consequence to 
which the customers are subjected, by their orders 
not being executed with the punctuality they had a 
right to expect, if business were carried on in a syste- 
matic manner. Ignoring all the annoyance which 
they inflict on tiieir employers, the men then turn 
round and complain of the little wages they can earn 
when at work during that portion of the week they 
think proper to attend. 

Mr . Millan, one of the deputation from Edinburgh, 
strongly urged upon the parent Association the neces- 
sity of establishing a time4og, and ga^e an account 
of ^ steps taken by the Edinburgh local Association 
to proride men from the Continent to replace those 
who had struck £ot an advance of wages, which the 
masters did not choose to pay. Speaking of the 
result of the measives adopted by their Association 
in this respect, he remarked — " It has proved that 
there is a resource if the men prove refractory, and 
will not submit to what is fair and just — a resource 
which may be legitimately resorted to to fill up the 
labour market, and make us more independent of 
liiose who will not act fairly." 

Mr. Watson, one of the deputation from Glasgow, 
who, during the strike, came to London to make 
himself thc^oughly acquainted with the whole mi- 
nutuB of the bufliness, and to gather every informa- 
tion on ihe wages paid by the different leading 
houses in the trade at the West-end, gave some 
details of the proceedings on the part of the journey- 
men in his town towards their employers. "We 
hare had a great deal of to*ouble, but I may say that 
it has not arisen so much with r^ard to the price for 
the work, as frtmi the arbitrary and tyrannical way 
in which we were used. For instance, the men made 
out a ^ or statement for themselves, and they came 
round to the shops, and threw it down, saying, 
' That MM tihe log, and that must he paid on Monday, 
whether you hke it or notJ . . . We then had a 
meeting wxtli some of our Edinburgh friends, and 
got tip a loffj which was presented to the men, be- 
csnise we would not pay theirs, and they woidd 
not take ours. As an alternative, we^ oflered to pay 




them upon London time, which they accepted, and 
we found that London time tvas a great deal lees than 
we had been paying before. I think there is a differ- 
ence of about 4^ hours." 

Mr. Thompson, of Conduit Street, in advocating 
the tirgency of forming an Association of Master- 
Tailors, drew the attention of the persons present to 
the fact that, as a fraction, not amounting to more 
than 5 per cent, of the whole number of persons em- 
ployed on tailoring, as shown by the last census, had 
by combination been able to effect such a disturbance 
in our trade, taking advantage of the particular time 
of the year, when their power would be more forcibly 
felt, and enable them the more easily to coerce 
masters into submitting to their demands; it was a 
convincing proof of the necessity to form some 
counter-demonstration to combat the tactics on the 
other side, and in defence of their own interests. 

. Mr. Rae, of Ayr, a representative from Scotland 
and from the local Association formed at Ayr, 
alluding to the establishing of a parent Association, 
observed — " I think that the necessity is very great, 
and that, if we do not form ourselves into an Associa- 
tion for our own protection, we shall very soon be 
entirely at the mercy of the workmen. I do not 
want to take advantage of the men when trade is 
slack, neither do I want them to take advantage of 
us when trade is busy ; but I should like to see the 
whole matter permanently settled.** 

A very liberal spirit was evinced in the second 
resolution, proposed by Mr. Thompson, advocating 
the establishment of a good feeling between masters 
and men, and holding free and friendly communica- 
tion between the two, on all matters of dispute, with 
a view to adjust any grievance which might arise, 
and prevent the recurrence of strikes ; at the same 
time offer a prompt and united resistance against any 
attempt on the part of the men to enforce imreason- 
i^le demands^ or limit the free action of any indi- 
vidual. The few remarks with which this gentlenum 
concluded his speech, and the warm reception with 
which both the resolution and the observations met 
with from all present, plainly showed the desire on 
the part of the masters for an amicable settlement 
of the vexatious questions which are now disturbing 
the peaoe of society. 
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It 18 evident, from the sereral gentlemen who 
addrened the meetings of the masters lately held, 
that the framing of a '' time-log,** which should be 
submitted for general adoption throughout the whole 
of the country, is felt to be of the utmost importance, 
and the most urgent question for immediate con- 
sideration. From the statements made by the dif- 
ferent speakers, the anomaly which now exists in the 
prices paid in different localities is perfectly absurd; 
and the fact of its being exposed will show the necea- 
si^ for its being done away with. 

The gentlemen selected to form the committee of 
the masters* Association, are well known generally 
to the trade as practical men, to whom the considera- 
tion of this and other important questions may be 
safely entrusted, with every confidence that they are 
thoroughly qualified by their personal experience to 
undertake the business which may be brought before 
them. I feel assured, therefore, that in undertaking 
to revise the present " log," and draw one up for the 
consideration of the trade, they will take care that 
the interests of the journeymen are not afiected, but 
that ample justice will be done them in the decision 
arrived at. It would be desirable, in my opinion, 
that some authorized member or members of the 
journeymen's Association should take part in the 
discussion; as it is to be presumed they would be in 
a position — ^by their knowledge of die time which 
any garment should take to make — and also of what 
the body require to suit their views, to render 
efficient aasiatance. 

The socmer this '' log ** is framed the better chance 
there is of its being accepted and acted upon ; as at 
present the trade is in an unhealthy and unsettled 
state firom the shock it has received by the strike, 
and.e^>eoially by the suddenness and character of 
the attack. I and other masters will be anxiously 
watching for the particulars of the new '* log," which 
will, I suppose, be published in your magazine, so 
soon as it has received the sanction of the trade. 
We shall then know what we have to pay, and be 
certain that no journeyman can leave any master, ft 
member of the As0Ociati<Hi, in the expectation of 
getting better wages at another shop. The men will 
also feel that the prices paid are not fixed by the 
difoent houses, and, therefore, subject to be afiected 




by the caprice of the master or of the foreman, but 
the result of the deliberate study of a body of men, 
in whom they ought to place confidence for tho- 
roughly understanding what they have done. 

The interest I take in the welfare and respect- 
ability of our trade will, I hope, be accepted as my 
apology for having written you at such length, and 
in trespassing upon your space at such a time. 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

X. 

HEALTH V. SEWING-MACHINES. 



At a late sitting of the Academy of Medicine, in 
Paris, Dr. Guibout read a paper on Sewing-Machines 
and their Injurious Effects on the Health of Needle- 
Women. 

He stated that one day he had two consultations 
on the matter, the patients being unknown to each 
other, and belonging to diff^nt establishments. 

One of them declared that before she went there 
she was plump and rosy, but that now, after working 
at the machine for seven or eight months, her health 
had been constantly declining. She added that many 
of her companions were in the same state. 

The other patient was a strong woman of a full 
habit, who complained that she was obliged to quit 
her establishment because she felt her health begin- 
ning to give way. She stated that such was the 
effect of the sewing-machine on the women employed 
there that there was a constant change of hands, 
healthy women coming in, and sick and debilitated 
ones leaving. 

It appeared from the discussion which followed, 
that the machine was not injurious to men, or to 
females that were not constantly at work at it 

It would be desirable if trades employing men and 
women on sewing-machines would give the result of 
their experience on this subject This is the first we 
have heard of the health being affected by the occu- 
pation; and, considering the length of time the 
machines have been in use in this and other coun- 
tries, it is somewhat singular that representations of 
their injurious effect should not have been made by 
the persons employed on them to their principals, or 
that the machines should not have been discontinued, 
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if the result were fbund so prejudicial to the health 
of the workpeople. We have not succeeded in pro- 
curing a copy of the paper referred to, or we would 
have been glad to have made extracts fix)m it for the 
information of our readers, as the subject is one 
which commands our attention on the score of 
hxmianity. 

By the courtesy of a gentleman at the head of a 
large firm, having a considerable number of females, 
of various ages, in his establishment, employed on 
sewing-machines, we are very opportimely enabled 
to lay before our readers the result of his personal 
experience — extending over several years — as to the 
effect produced on the health of the women so en- 
gaged. We are glad to find that it not only does 
not corroborate the learned doctor's statement, but 
furnishes very satis&ctory evidence of the beneficial in- 
fluence of this particular occupation, compared with 
the condition of sempstresses, or of women generally 
who work with the needle. 

Our informant remarks in his letter — <' The expe- 
rience I have had of the sewing-machines is the very 
reverse of that reported on by Dr. Guibout. . . In 
Ireland we have some hundreds of women and chil- 
dren employed on them. The machines are all 
worked by two steam-engines of 8-horse power each, 
so that the machinist has only to direct the garment 
through the machine, and has not to work the treddle 
with the foot, as at our manufactory here. The 
women sit upright at the machines; there is no 
leaning over the work, and the chest is consequently 
free to e:q>and, which is not the case where women 
are employed on other needlework. The hours are 
also light, and the ventilation good. The rooms in 
which they are employed — which, fix)m the number 
of hands at work are necessarily of very large 
dimensions — ^are well proportioned, and fitted up 
with every accommodation for the women's comfort, 
as well as for their necessities. Their earnings are 
good, and they can, therefi^re, both clothe and feed 
themsdves well. 

^'Theire is a decided inclination on the part of 
parents to put their children at a tender age to the 
work, and also to place those who are delioatQ in 
healt;h and constitutionally weak at it, because the 
oecopakion is light and amusing, and does not require 



strength. It involves no fatigue; but when the ma- 
chinists are blessed with moderate health, they may 
be said to improve, rath^ thsaifcUl off in that respect 
'< Any day you are passing here I shall be happy 
to let you see my flock of healthy ones, as good m 
look as they are in constitutuxi." 



VMMMWMM* 



EPITOME OP PARISIAN FASfflONS FOR 

THE WINTER. 



It would appear, firom our correspondent's letter, 
that the leading trades in the French Capital have 
been actively engaged during the slack months in 
devising new styles for the approaching season, or in 
effecting such modifications in others with which 
their patrons are familiar. 

In firock and dress-coats, we have scarcely any 
alteration noted; as their forms are not supposed to 
admit of any very marked change, and they are con- 
sidered somewhat in the light of imiforms whose 
shapes are defined by rule. Some trades are making 
the lapels rather heavy, while a few are cutting them 
decidedly broad, and to turn very low. Others, on 
the contrary, are introducing in their ocmnexkms 
rather a narrow lapel, and collar to match. X^ress- 
coats are generally made with fix)ck-end ooUan, and 
the lapel of a moderate width. 

The sac form of Over-coat is ia greftt fiivour. It 
is cut quite loose, and without a back-soam. There 
is a short split at the bottom of the back^ with a 
back-tacking. The coat is usually double-breasted, 
the lapel rather broad, and four or five holes worked 
in it. The comers are square, aa are also those of 
the collar, but the end is not more than two-thirds the 
width of the top of the lapel. The stand is low, but the 
fijl is broad. Single-breasted, with the holes worked 
in a fly, with the exoq>tion of the top one, which is 
worked through the forepart, is patronized to a 
limited extent. There are three buttons only, whidi 
are placed about 8 inches in from the edge. The 
sleeve is moderately wide, and without a cuff. Wh^ 
stout sofl articles are employed^ such as for-beatvei 
and other makes of goods of a similar dfiseiiptioa' 
the edges are bound with a braid either of siOc or 
mohair. Velvet and doth are also used f<a 
purpose. With smboth-fiiood artide^i as Melton 
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clothsy the edges are double*8titched, as the regu- 
larity of the sewing is seen to greater advantage. 

Double-breasted lounge-jackets are the most 
fashionable, and the shape is a copj of those 
worn in this country. Some are made rather long, 
and to button to the bottom, which gives them the 
appearance of short Chesterfields. The proportion 
is about 18 inches less in length than a sac The 
lapel is rather wide, and there are four holes in 
it. The stand of the collar is from 1^ inch to 2^, 
and the Mi in proportion. 

Morning-waistcoats are made with a roU-collar, 
and both single and double-breasted. The lapel broad, 
but nearly the same width all the way down, and 
with a narrow stand-collar. The single-breasted are 
made without a collar, and the roll is sometimes 
merely sewn on to the forepart. For evening-dress, 
they are usually made without a collar, and not to 
button up high. 

Trousers for morning wear are out rather close to 
the 1^, but not tight. The side-seams are lapped 
narrow. 

Among the novelties for the season may be ranked 
a form of Over-coat, cut like a 8aCf or more like an 
" Inverness ** cape far compass, and long, so as to 
reach below the knee. The sleeve is very wide at 
the bottom, and hangs in handsome folds, like that 
of the cloak we introduced some years since as the 
'< Emperor," and cut more like a wide '^ Raglan" 
sleeve, but with only one seam under the arm. The 
edges axe trimmed with a band of Astraoan fur, or 
imitation, about 4 inches wide. The holes at front 
are worked in a fly. The neck is short; the collar 
is of the stand and &11 shape, and both stand and 
&I1 rather deep. It is &ced with fur. The sofl 
woolly makes of goods are best suited for this style 
of Over-coat, as while they axe warm they have the 
advantage of being light. 

The double-breasted morning-coat is a great fa^ 
vourite with the Pansians, and is worn by the best- 
dressing men in the higher circles of society. The 
waist cannot be called l(nig, as it is shorter than we 
out them here. The lapel is cut on to the forepart. 
It is nanow at bottom, but very broad at the top, 
measuring as much as 5 inches. There are four 
holes in it, the two in the centre being only used. 





The skirt is short, and wdl rounded off at the 
bottom, to run with the firont of the lapeL There 
are flaps in the waist-seam, with the comers rounded 
off. The collar is of the stand and &11 shape, as 
worn many years ago; and, although it may be 
thought out of character with the general style of 
the coat, we are assured that it is very eflective, and 
gives a decided style to the garment. The sleeve is 
only moderate in width, and rather small at the 
hand. A narrow round cufl* is formed by a double 
row of stitching, to correspond with the edges. 

The single-breasted morning-coats are made much 
in the same proportions as those we have just de- 
scribed. The turn is very small, and the comers of 
the lapel well rounded ofl*, as is also the end of the 
collar, and both of the same width. There are four 
holes, the top one only being generally used. The 
skirt is not so much rounded ofl* at front as on the 
double-breasted coat, as the forepart is cut much 
easier to the measure, although not intended to be 
buttoned at the waist-seam. There are flaps on the 
hips, and the edges are double-stitched rather wide 
apart. 

In a recent number, we published an illustration 
of an Over-coat in the sac shape with a small cape, 
and expressed our opinion of its not being in good 
taste; nevertheless, it would appear to be received 
with favour, and it will probably be adopted to a 
limited extent this winter, on account of the novelty 
of style, as our correspondent mentions it in his list. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE 
ILLUSTRATING ENGLISH FASHIONS. 



As we stated in our description of the '^ Chester- 
field " form of Over-coat, that they were being made 
both single and double-breasted, and have already 
represented the former style, we now present our 
patrons with an illustration of the double-breasted 
form. In this style they are sometimes cut rather 
fuller than the single-breasted coat; while, on the 
other hand, some are cut more shapely to the figure, 
and the effect further increased by means of a long 
fish taken out of the forepart under the scye. There 
are five hdes in the lapel| which is rather wide. 
The collar is low in the stand, and not much broader 
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in the fall. The end is well sloped off, and square. 
Easy sleeve, plain at the hand. Pockets aofoss the 
front of the skirts, without flaps, and the openings 
bound with velvet to correspond with the edges and 
bottom of the coat. Velvet collar. 

On the other figure, is shown the form of Himt- 
coat of which we have given the pattern in our 
present ntunber. 



«*«.*<**«W**W«I»« 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1246 and 1247. 



Diagrams 1, 7, 8, and 14, are the pattern of a 
Tweedside, or lounge-jacket. The turn is rather 
wider than formerly worn, and the top of the lapel 
broader. It is double-breasted, in keeping with the 
season of the year, and to correspond with the various 
makes of goods. 

Diagrams 2, 8, 6, 9^ and 18, are the pattern of 
one of the prevailing styles of hunting-coats, and is 
copied from the shape published with our present 
copy of the "Report of FaAion." It is double- 
breasted ; the lapel of moderate width, rather pointed 
at top, and the comers sqtiare. The skirt is short, 
and cut off at front, to run with the lower part of the 
lapel. There are flaps in the waist-seam, with pockets 
under. 

Diagrams 4, 5, 10, 11, and 12, are the pattern of 
a sporting-shirt, which some trades are now making 
for gentlemen to wear with hunting or shooting- 
coats. It is cut somewhat after the shape of a 
" Norfolk " shirt, but with more plaits in front, and 
with a shoulder-piece, as diagram 4. The sleeve is 
wide, and gathered in at bottom to a narrow wrist- 
band, which is fastened by a hole and button, and 
the comers rounded off. A belt is worn round the 
waist. There b a " pouch "-pocket outside each 
breast. The collar is made to lie down as a frock- 
coat collar, but not to tum. These shirts are made 
in angola, and thin Tweed, in grey or drab mixtures. 
We have illustrated by the sketch the general ap- 
pearance of this garment. 



We have received a long letter from Mr. Boyd, so 
long that its length precludes the possibility of our 



finding place for it in our pages; and the contents 
would neither enlighten nor amuse our readers, as 
the subject discussed is purely personal to our corre- 
spondent, and does not affect any matter of public 
interest to the trade. 

We took upon us, in a recent number, to notice 
an attack upon Mr. Jones, and commented on the 
bad taste displayed in the criticism on his conduct, 
with reference to the men in his employ, as we con- 
sidered the writer was not justified in his stricture 
on that gentleman, and that he drew an inference 
which the circumstances of the case did not warrant. 
Our correspondent took a difierent view, as he was, 
of course, at liberty to do, and questioned the credit 
for liberality which we had given Mr. Jones, im- 
puting to him a selfish motive in his generosity, and 
so depriving him of the chief merit of his act. 

Mr. Boyd states that he arrived at his knowledge 
of the particulars solely from our pages; and that, as 
Mr. Jones refused to pay the scale of wages agreed 
to at a meeting of masters, his lauded generosity to 
the journeymen, which we had mentioned in our 
remarks, partook rather of a speculative character 
with regard to his personal interest, than the liberality 
to which otherwise he might have laid claim. 

It would tire the patience of our readers were we 
to Continue this subject, as we could but repeat the 
opinion we have already stated; and, beside, we 
should place ourselves in a fidse position, by laying 
ourselves open to a charge of being actuated in our 
remarks by some interested motive in our advocacy. 
We are satisfied to leave the matter as it stands, as a 
further discussion could not be productive of any 
good, nor draw out any fresh feature. We considered 
that the men were ungrateful, and that Mr. Joneses 
refusal to submit to the terms proposed by them did 
not necessarily warrant us in coming to the conclu- 
sion, that he was actuated by a desire to deprive 
them of their legitimate right, but rather that he 
considered their demands unfair, and that he was not 
bound by any decisions of other masters. It will be 
remembered that in the " 1(^ ** drawn up at the time 
of the strike, no specific prices were put down for 
uniforms, which was the source of dissatisfaction to 
many trades, and the cause of annoyance in one par- 
ticular house within a very short time. 
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Vht tf cirtti'c Kryant'tors. 

"AgatbsraranddtipoMTorothermeu'aituir.'— irpffM. 
TO THB EDITOR OF THE " OAZETTE OF FASHI08." 

Dbab StS, 

I was in hopes to have found, from your maga- 
zine for tluB montb, that the Aasociatjon of Master- 
TailoTa had taken aome steps towards fonniDg a 
" time-log," the necessity for nhioh must be appa- 
rent to every one of yoor readers, and was disap- 
pointed not to gain any comfurt from your pages. 

Of conrM there are many arrangements to make 
in fonning a society, especially when it is the Grst 
of ita kind, as there are no precedents to refer 
to, nor details which may be made use of; these 
have, no doubt, occupied much of the time of the 
committee, and I feel sure that the different gentle- 
men on it have had their bauds full in organizing 
the working of the Association. I would, howerer, 
respectfully beg to nrge upon them the desirability 
of settling this question of the " lime-log" as qnickty 
as practicable, in otder to set the trade at rest, and 



let both masters and men know what is their deci- 
sioD, which will govern both for the future. It will 
prerent those bickerings which, unfortunately, spring 
up from time to time, to the prejudice of all parties, 
and create unpleasant feelings which it would be de- 
sirable to prevent, if possible. 

I sincerely hope that the Association may prosper 
and be firmly established, as it may be of immense 
benefit to the trade generally, and give it a position 
to which, up to the present time, it has certainly had 
no pretension to assume. 

I am, dear Sir, req)ectfully yours, 

Alpha. 



V 



to the editob of the " oazette of fashiok. ' 
Sid, 

The gentlemen who have undertaken the task of 
conducting tlie business of the Master-TaJlors' Asso- 
ciation are entitled to the esteem and respect of the 
trade for their disinterestedness and for the sacrifice 
of much of their valuable time, which it will neces- 
sarily involve. The best return or acknowledgement 
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the trade can make for their services is to streDgthen 
them by its sanction and support, and uphold them 
in the different measures they may recommend to be 
carried out. The establishment of provincial branches 
appears to me one of the best features in connexion 
with the Association, as, being formed of business 
men and energetic members of our trade, the parent 
may be constantly receiving an amoimt of valuable 
information and practical suggestions, which may be 
generally applied, and be productive of good to the 
whole body. Several of the local societies have been 
in existence for some time, and their experience on 
many important points will be useful the Association 
recently established ; and from my personal know- 
ledge of some of the committees of management, I 
am sure they would be but too happy to render all 
the assistance in their power towards promoting its 
interest and the prosperity of the trade. 

Would not this be a good opportunity for esta- 
blishing an institution similar to that of the prucT- 
hommes which exists in France and some other 
countries abroad, composed of masters and workmen, 
to whom all matters in dispute of the trade are re- 
ferred for investigation and ai-bitration. The parties 
aggrieved, or not able to come to an amicable 
arrangement among themselves, make known their 
case to the members of the society of prudhommes^ 
and abide by its decision, as they have perfect con- 
fidence in the integrity and judgment of the persons 
who compose the tribunal. 

Had such an institution existed in this country, 
the late strike in our trade, for one, might possibly 
have been prevented ; at all events, if it had actually 
been carried out after the matter in dispute had been 
referred for arbitration, the onus would have fallen 
on the men, and a combination of the masters be- 
come imperative. 

Perhaps a ventilation of this subject may induce 
some more influential members of our trade to take 
the matter up, and lead to something definite being 
done. Exptrientia docet may then be applied to our 
case, and out of evil may come good. I shall be but 
too happy in having been instrumental in bringing 
about so desirable an object. 

Tour obedient servant, 

M.J. 

teV:)o 



EEVIEW OF THE NEW GOODS FOR 
THE PRESENT SEASON. 



As the trade may now be said to have set in for 
the winter — ^that is, in anticipation of the weather 
which, in all probability, we may presume follows 
— a review of the several novelties in make and 
pattern, and of the leading styles for the season, will 
be interesting, as an index of the prevailing taste of 
the day, and to show the changes which take place 
from time to time in public favour of particular 
goods. 

In some seasons we find a marked change, both in 
make and pattern ; the public taste, as it were, run- 
ning from one extreme to the other; while in others 
we notice a repetition of the summer patterns, or, vice 
versd, in the goods for the ensuing season, subject, of 
course, to certain modifications to adapt them to the 
difference of the temperature and atmosphere. 

When more closely fitting garments succeeded the 
loose styles which bad been so long fiuhionable, it 
was natural that there should be a corresponding 
alteration in the substance and make of the several 
articles for Over-coats, and in our "Report" for last 
autunm and winter, we noticed the change in the 
goods for those seasons. The same descriptions of 
makes which were worn last year are still fashion- 
able, and are reintroduced on the present occasion, 
with a few others somewhat different in appearance 
to feed the desire for novelty. 

We notice some beautiful colours in a firm make 
of patent dress beaver, and of a good substance. 
The most stylish are a rich yellow drab in a very 
pale shade of cinnamon; a full shade of brown, with 
a bronze cast ; and a darker shade of pure brown. 
These colours were much in demand many years ago 
for morning-coats, but are equally suitable to the 
" Chesterfield '* form of Over-coat, or for ike Frock 
Great- coat. * They are colours which at once bear 
the stmnp of being made expressly for stylish coats, 
and afford ample scope for the introduction of silk 
and velvet to match in the fittings. 

There are several effective mixtures, also, in 
beaver, both dressed and undressed. In the Havaa- 
nah brown, and a smart shade of green, they are 
very pleasing in appearance. 
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A few light shades of drab are being gradually 
introduoedy and on well-dresaed men are very stylish. 
They are tisually made up in the " Chesterfield '* 
shape, or in loose '^sacs** for driving. 

We have a veiy nice assortment of colours and 
mixtures in Melton, both milled and trebles. Green, 
with red or a^gold colour intermixed sparingly, is 
smart in appearance. Claret and gold, and brown 
with the same colour, are both good. Brown, in 
lighter shades, with white, or a pale shade of blue, a 
sage drab with white, a dear shade of olive green 
with gold, are all in exceedingly good taste, and 
will look well made up. There are some plain 
colours, but they lose by comparison with the mix- 
tures, as the undressed face of a '^ Melton** cloth 
requires some relief to take off the dulness and im- 
part a character to the article. 

In frieze, of the reo^ Jrish make, we find an excel- 
lent assortment. The light greys and drabs- are 
stylish, and although not new to us, they always 
command a certain amount of patronage. Some of 
the darker greys are good, but proportionately less 
effective. There are some nice shades, also, in brown 
and claret, with another colour introduced, and a 
good varie^ in shades of blue. 

In a stout but very light and open make of Fur 
Beaver, there are some smart mixtures, in both light 
and dark colours. We notice some of this class of 
goods, with several colours intermixed; and it is by 
subduing the prominency of some of the more strik- 
ing colours by a softer and quieter shade of a very 
opposite colour, that a good combination is produced. 
The claret and gold mixture, as also the brown and 
gold, are happily carried out in this article. A 
very yellow shade of brown is also stylish and 
particular. 

In Witney, we find some nice goods, in dark and 
medium colours. The mottled waved fitce is small 
and even, and marks the character of the make. 

Of the various articles which were manu&cturei 
last year, for Over-coats of different forms, we have 
several repeated in this year's goods, but we do not 
discover any striking, eitiier for the novelty of 
colouring or general efi^. 

In Sable and Velvet cloth there is an average 
choice of colours ; among thepi are some good blues. 





in rich full shades, as also of a lighter tmt; and some 
black and white mixtures, more or less open. Green 
and gold, or red and brown, tell well in this make 
of goods. 

In articles for morning-coats, or the short lounge- 
jacket, we have an endless variety of makes and sub- 
stances, but they are principally old friends as to 
pattern. We are not, however, surprised at that; 
we should the more wonder how the ingenuity of 
the manufitcturer could be made to produce a no- 
velty. There are ribs and diagonals of different 
widths, broad twills, small checks, honeycomb pat- 
tern, dice-ground, and the plait-make ; in blue, black, 
brown, and an assortment of dark mixtures. We 
have the tapestry pattern in a stout make of goods, 
in dark open mixtures, comprising some stylish 
colourings which are very eflfective in appearance. 

The coarse knotted make is smart, and the bright 
colours, introduced rather sparingly, stand out well 
from the dark grotmd. 

A snuff-brown, with a deep shade of yellow and 
brown, is equally effective. 

Drab, with olive-green, and a little dingy white* 
is smart, as is also salmon-colour with white, a 
clear shade of drab and a dark colour. 

There are several dark mixtures which tell well, 
and form a variety and contrast. 

Napped beaver is but little noticed ; there are a 
few nice goods in blue, brown, and black, but it is 
the same thing over again as to the effect. 

In superfines, we notice a few smart colours and 
mixtures, for hunting or morning coats; the great 
variety of fancy makes of goods does not give much 
chance to this make of goods. 

In vestings, we are sadly afraid the public taste 
does not at present offer much encouragement to the 
manufacturer or to the mercer, to speculate in novel- 
ties, as we see but a moderate choice of patterns or 
of makes. 

Plush is again met with in the new goods, in 
both plain and the small curled face. We notice 
but very few patterns, either in checks or spots. 
There are some exceedingly smart colours, such as 
l^ue, of a bright and also of a light shade. Brown 
in various shades, mouse-colour, drabs, greys, puce, 
a rich yellow brown, and a maroon, are all well 
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worked out in this article. There are some very 
pretty small mixtures. 

The " Astracan," as denoted by the name, is a 
stout woolly article, with a bold curl on the face. It 
is made in dark, as also in very light colours, and 
in broad mixtures, and has a smart appearance. 

We have also the old make of article with curls on 
the face, in a good assortment of colours, which pro- 
duce a good effect. 

On some of this make, small irregular figures are 
worked out tastefully, and are smart in appearance. 

In cashmere intermixed with silk, we observe some 
well-defined and executed patterns. They are either 
checks of various sizes, or a handsome running figure 
well covering the iace. The centre of the checks is 
composed of a bold plait-make of ground in one 
colour, or with a very little mixture in it, and the 
stripes forming the checks, and which are about 
three-eighths of an inch wide, are of a difierent 
pattern, and are edged with bright silk spots in 
colours at intervals. As these contrast in material, 
and also in colour, with the ground, and as in some 
there are two colours in the spots, the effect, as may 
be supposed, is smart and pleasing. 

Thick broad lines standing well up from the siu*- 
face, and crossing over and under others in the re- 
verse direction, have small spaces between them, on 
which is an indefinite figure in coloured silks; while 
on others of the same style, the figure is of one colour 
only, as blue o;i black, or white on black. 

The '' tapestry " make is the medium for carrying 
out several very pretty patterns ; mostly simple in 
character, but well marked by the difference of the 
materials. The pattern, usually small squares, in 
bright silk, with very minute spots of some colour 
well contrasted, on two sides of each square, which 
produces the effect of throwing up the pattern in 
bold relief from the ground. 

There are spots of various sizes and shapes, in 
light colours on dark grounds, and light grounds 
with darker spots. Some are very stylish; as pink, 
blue, claret, or green, all very light and clear shades, 
with white, blue, or orange spots, according to the 
contrast in colour. Narrow stripes in the same 
arrangement of coloiurs, form smart styles, with even 
more effect; as the continuation of the lines, which 




are not far apart from each other, gives a more 
decided character to the article. The bright cinna- 
mon-coloured ground tells well in both of these styles. 

The '^mat" ground manufiictured for the last 
winter is revived, with the small squares in rows 
about an inch apart. The combination of colours is 
in exceedingly good taste. The light purple with 
cinnamon is effective, as also the scarlet ivith white. 

Large checks, as a rule, have no chance of success; 
consequently, there is a very limited number of pat- 
terns which can be comprised in this cat^ory. Those 
attempted in the new goods are not very bold in 
character, as the lines are usually fine, and the checks 
enclosed proportionately small. 

For evening-dress, we really have no novelty, 
either in article or pattern. Embroidery continues 
to be worn, and, as we have stated on several occa- 
sions, is worked out in black silk, intermixed with 
braids and beads, on black cassimere. The latter 
article is also worn with narrow rows of Russia braid 
on the edges, interlaced down the fronts, or van- 
dyked, just sufiicient to form a pattern, and give a 
finish to the plain cassimere. White quilting is 
another article for evening- waistcoats, either in small 
diamond figures, broad welts or diagonals, or small 

checks. 

Stripes unquestionably form the most prominent 
patterns in the new goods for trousers, but small 
mixtures and broad mixtures figure largely also. 

Although not decidedly new in style, there is an 
excellent pattern in narrow alternate stripes, in a 
well-made firm article, with a little loose wool on the 
surface. Some of the colours are very stylish, as a 
cinnamon-brown and a dull white, pale blue and 
white, a bright shade of green, with white, or bladL 
with the same. There are also some yellow drabs 
with white, but the stripes are narrower, and so less 
pretentious. 

Another equally well-made article, and evidently 
suited for riding-trousers, has narrow stripes of a 
dark or medium colour, and alternate stripes of the 
same width, but made with fine diagonal lines. The 
difference in the patterns of the stripes tells to ad- 
vantage, the more so as they are of different shades, 
and sometimes even of different colours. 

The same width stripes with alternate stripes of 
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the bottom of the back, with a fly and two buttons 
and holes. On others, the bottom is hollowed a 
little, and " crow's-foot" or curl formed by the upper 
braid. The pockets are in the side-seams or at front 
of the foreparts, with rather deep flaps. 

On the third and fiflh figures, we have the loose 
8ac illustrated with a hood attached for conyenience 
in travelling. However much this appendage may 
add to the comfort of the wearer in inclement wea- 
ther, it certainly detracts from the general appear- 
ance of a garment, as it forms an imsightly pro- 
jection between the shoulders, and produces some- 
what the effect of a hump on the back. It is, 
notwithstanding, very common in France, and as 
such it should be introduced in an engraving repre- 
senting actual fashions. 

On the fourth figure we have shown a double- 
breasted Frock Great-coat. The waist is about 
3 inches longer than the natural length on the body ; 
lapel rather broad, rounded at top, and with five 
holes worked in it. Rather broad turn to front of 
forepart, but only to the fourth hole. Collar low in 
the stand, but deep in the fall, roimded off at firont, 
but not broader than half the width of the lapel at 
top. Easy sleeve, with cuff simulated by a double 
row of stitching, as on the edges. Flaps in the waist- 
seam, the comers roimded o£f. Skirt rather long, 
but scanty. Each j:ow of buttons on the breasts 
enclosed in a dn^e row of stitching, to form a 
frame. ^;^^ 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE OF 
ENGLISH FASHION. 



We have selected, for illustration, on this plate, the 
front and back views of the present style of evening- 
dress suit, and to complete the representation, extract 
from our present "Report of Fashion " the particulars 
of the several details, and other information, to assist 
in making up this garment. We notice an error of 
the artistes in the depth of the back-seye, which is so 
palpable as at once to convince our readers that it is 
hie mistake, and not an error in our sketch. 

The pattern of the coat will be found in diagram, 
on the sheet published with this number. In stating 
that the rolling-collar is the most stylish, we must 



not be supposed to imply that the old style is no 
long^ worn, but that when a smart coat is required, 
the form shown on figure 2, is xmquestionably that 
to adopt As the lapel is cut on to the front-edge, 
and forms a portion of the width of the forepart, the 
width is not defined. It may be cut about 2 inches 
or 2^ inches at the centre, and about If inch at 
top. The collar is sewn on tight towards the end 
of the gorge, and the neck stretched out about three- 
quarters of an inch at the hollow by the shoulder- 
point. The turn of the forepart is made to lie well 
back towards the scye, and fiat on the breast To 
ensure this, requires some little care in working up 
the crease-edge, which should be well held in, and 
sufficient liberty allowed on the edge of the torn 
itself to prevent the possibility of its curling up £br 
want of length. The Mi of the collar being con- 
siderably broader than the stand, the bottom-edge 
must be stretched where it lies to the side of the 
throat on to the shoulder, so that it may sit perfectly 
free all round, but yet not to form a lip. As it is 
usual to faoe the roll and collar with silk, either 
ribbed, diagonal, moire, or watered, buttou-holes may 
be entirely dispensed with, or a small one only 
worked at the top of the lefl lapel for a flower, 
and a black silk loop or piece of elastic sewn imder- 
neath to i*etain the stalk in its place. It will be 
observed that the turn is broad and made to tarn 
very long, in fiwt almost to the bottom of the fore- 
part itself. The skirt is moderate in width, both 
at top and bottom, the round on the edge is pressed 
back in making up, into the centre of the skirt, and 
the edge of the plait also. The back-skirt is very 
narrow at the bottom. It is customary to sew a 
round cuff on to the sleeve, from 3^ to 4 inches wide, 
and without any opening. The outrageous width to 
which sleeves were cut, some short time since, is 
fortunately no longer witnessed; as, notwithstanding 
what fisishion might countenance for a time, no one, 
we presume, could consider them otherwise than 
inelegant. They are now cut smaller at the hand. 
A firm but thin flax canvas is put through the fore- 
parts, and a thin angola or padding through the 
fronts and collar. The silk facing to die roll is cat 
wide enough to cover the fronts of the foreparts, and 
to meet the silk body-Hnings, which are carried to 
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the side-seams. It is a decided improvement to the 
fit of the coat behind, to connect a silk ^ing from 
the side-seam to the bottom of the "bug-trap," 
which is also made of silk and lined with cloth. It 
must not, howeyer, be too wide, so as to interfere 
with the fteedem of the coat over the blade-bone. 
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NOTICE TO OUR PATRONS. 



We feel bound, in justice to our numerous patrons, 
and to the character of our work, to offer a few re- 
marks on one of the plates we issued with the last 
number, as it might very reasonably be considered 
much inferior to the general excellence of the illus- 
trations which we publish monthly. Unknown to 
us, the artist engaged upon these plates was tempo- 
rarily incapacited, by an accident to his hand, from 
pursuing his regular duties, and the drawing for the 
October number had been, in consequence, entrusted 
to another person, who, it was considered, was equal 
to his task. The result, unfortunately, was different 
to that expected, for, however talented an artist may 
be' in his profession, it requires long and great ex- 
perience to gain the necessary knowledge of the 
various details of dress, so essential in delineating 
modern costume, and the facility of conveying to the 
eye of the tailor the several changes in style. The 
proof of the plate reached us much after the usual 
period of the month at which we receive it, and it 
was then too late either to notice it in our work or 
procure a substitute. 

Finding the position in which we were placed, 
and not knowing how long it might be before the 
artist was able to resume his work, we immediately 
made arrangements to obtain another plate, which 
we might offer to our patrons with confidence for its 
execution, and correctly illustratipg the prevailing 
fashions of the French metropolis. In our present 
number, we present our readers with the result of 
OUT inquiries, and trust that we may rest satisfied 
with our exertions, and confident of giving satis- 
&ction to the trade. The single plate, as our readers 
are aware, is drawn expressly fbr us, and to our 
design, and fidthfully illustrates the prevailing 
English fashions of the day. We are much gratified 
at the great success which has attended the alter- 
ation we effected in this respect, by substituting the 
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plate in question for one we previously issued. The 
execution of the plate leaves nothing to be desired, 
either as a work of art, or for the correctness with 
which the dress is represented. We have received 
the most flattering expressions of satisfaction from 
our subscribers, for the general excellence of this 
new feature in our work, and its great utility to 
them in their respective connexions. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TIIE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1251 and 1252. 
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Diagrams 1, 3, 5, and 14, are the pattern of an 
Over-coat in the PaUtdt form, contributed by Mr. 
John Anderson, of Edinburgh, and partaking of the 
particular character which stamps the majority of 
his patterns submitted by us to our readers. Some 
few instructions are necessary to assist in making 
up the coat. The top of the front-edge of the fore- 
part must be shrunk, and the sewing-on edge of the 
lapel be stretched ; and the edge of the forepart under 
the arm stretched down to correspond with the edge 
of the side-body. Although this style of Over-coat 
is not now so fashionable as it was formerly, still 
there are certain trades which are always making 
more or less of it ; and with the increasing taste for 
fitting garments, nBMp before long be more gene- 
rally patronized. 

This pattern is produced for a man measuring 19 
inches breast over his waistcoat, and to draft it to 
the full size, the ordinary measure must be used ; as 
otherwise the coat would be too large to suit that 
particular size. 

Diagrams 2, 4, 6, and 9, are the pattern of a 
smart jacket for a little boy, and is suitable for 
morning or evening wear, according to the article 
made up and the trimming employed for ornamenta- 
tion. The back is broad both across to the back- 
scye as well as at the bottom, and the bottom of the 
side-seam of the forepart under the arm, and of the 
edge of the side-body — where it is sewn on to the 
forepart — roxmded off, and the seam left open for a 
little distance. The forepart is intended to be worn 
fiistened at the top of the front-edge only, either by 
holes and buttons, or by barrels and loops of braid. 
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It is cut awaj at the bottom, so as to show the 
waistcoat between the two edges. The sleere is 
wide and huge at the hand, in harmony with the 
style of jacket. 

This form of jacket is adapted for boys from six 
or seven years of age up to ten or eleven, and as the 
several quantities affixed to the different points are 
determined by the divisions on the graduated 
measures, a pattern may be drafbed at once to 
any particular size required. 

Diagrams 7, 10, 11, 12, and 13, are the pattern 
of a coat for evening-dress to the prevailing style. 
As shown by the shape of the forepart, it is intended 
for a rolling collar. The lapel is cut on to tlie front- 
edge, which is considered an improvement, and ma- 
terially to &cilitate the making up of the turn. The 
waist is cut to a proportionate length ; the back is 
moderate at the bottom, narrow at top, and not so 
wide across to the back-scye as lately worn. The 
back-scye is also much narrower, and the side-seam 
well curved. The skirt is rather long, and of an 
average width both at top and bottom, and rounded 
on the front-edge. The sleeve is still worn easy, 
but not to the preposterous dimensions which we 
have had to report. It is much smaller at the 
bottom. The collar is low in the stand, but we have 
to notice a decided increase in the width of the fall. 
The turn is broad. 

Diagram 8, is the pattern of a novel form of gar- 
ment, on which the name of Syrian Cloak has been 
bestowed by its inventors, and has been adopted by 
the dress committee of the Philanthropic Society of 
Tailors, established in Paris, as one of ^tke styles re- 
commended by it for the general use of the members. 
Our correspondent, writing on the singularity of the 
style, remarks, " much to my surprise, although the 
desire for novelty which exists at the present moment, 
is perhaps a sufiicient incentive to induce an enter- 
prising tailor and a man of taste, to set his brains to 
work to concoct some new design or form of garment, I 
certainly was not prepared to find so singular a style 
^aken up by so distinguished a body of men as those 
composing the Society above named. The garment 
to which I allude, is a cloak without sleeves, taking 
a great quantity of cloth, and in my opinion not pro- 
ducing an effect at all commensurate with the cost.*' 



The two edges on each side of the opening for the 
hand, which we have marked by a distinct line, and 
have written the word "opening** against it, are 
sewn together, and form the shoulder-seam from the 
neck, and the complete shape of the neck is then 
formed. The back and front are marked so as to 
show the diBTerence. The proper length for the 
sleeve, is determined by a measure taken from the 
side of the throat— as for a " Raglan '* Cape, or an 
'^ Inverness " Cape — to the knuckles, and this quan- 
tiljy n^lat^ the distance on each side of the " open- 
ing '* to the point of the neck ; and which in the 
diagram is marked 31^, indudmg the distance from 
O to the edge of the neck. When the shoulder-seam 
is closed, the weight of the cloth causes it to fall 
and hang properly for ihe hand to pass in and oat 
at pleasure; and the cloak hangs in ample folds, both 
at front and behind. The shape of the bottom-edge 
is to produce the proper effect, when the garment is 
on the body. The front is &stened by buttons and 
holes, and an ordinary shaped collar sewn on to the 
neck. There are two "pouch" pockets on each 
forepart. 

It will be perceived, by the direction of the shoul- 
der-seam, that the cloak is cut the crossway of the 
wool, so that it will be necessary to confine oneself 
to articles without any distinct face or way of Uie 
wool. As there are so many makes of this character, 
the restriction in ill scarcely be felt. 

We have considered it our duty to lay this pattern 
before our numerous patrons, appearing, as it does, 
under the sanction of the Philanthropic Society. It 
undoubtedly has the merit of novelty, as a recom- 
mendation in its favour, but, we fancy, the time is 
not well chosen for its being generally adopted, as 
the public taste is unquestionably in favour of fitting 
garments. The style reminds us, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the " Poncho,** worn by the herdsmen on the 
vast plains in parts of South America, which was 
simply a circular piece of cloth, or other fabric, with 
a hole cut out for the head to pass through. A well- 
known professor of fencing and single-stick at the 
West-end of the metropolis, in great repute some 
years ago, might frequently be seen with one on, 
made of blue cloth, and reaching a little below his J^ 
elbows. 
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MASTEE-TAILORS' ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Iq our last number we published some letters from 
corrccpondents relative to the operations of the above 
society, expressing- the anxiety felt by the trade 
generally to see some palpable proofs of the Titality 
of the Aasociation. With a bitter recolleclioii of the 
annoyaoae which they experienced last aummer, and 
a drend of a repetition next ye«r, it is but natural 
that th^ ahould watch with considerable anxiety for 
some outward demonstration of what is engaging the 
attention of the committee at their deliberationa. It 
is felt that for any good result to proceed from 
the AaaociadoQ of Masler-Tailon, it must be so 
earned on, and based on such liberal principles, as 
to command the respect of the journeymen, and 
engender in them a feeling of confidence in the jus- 
tice of the motives uhich led to its formation. More 
than this, it is also necessary that the acTcral gentle- 
men who hare been appointed to act on the committee, 
should be known as practical men, and that their 



experience in the trade, and the character they hare 
earned as masteTB, should be a guarantee for the 
inl^rity of their deciaions, and their desire to do 
justice to both masters and men in all cases of dis- 
pute between the two bodies. 

. One of our correspondents veiy properly, as we 
conuder, threw out a su^estion for the forma- 
tion of an institution similar to that of the prud- 
homma, established on the Continent, and referred 
to the late strike as a case in point, to show the 
necessity and desirability for such a tribunal We 
entirely agree with the remarks of our correspondent, 
and can only regret that such an institution did not 
at the time exist, for the adjustment of the matten 
in dispute, which led to the inconvenience generally 
felt by the trade. 

We have moch pleasure in informing our readers 
that the good offices of the committee have already, 
at this early stage of the formation of the Assooiation, 
been brought tp bear on this very subject; as it is 
an earaeat evidence of the confidence the maatera as 
well as the men hare in the ability of the executire 
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of the Association, to discuss and decide on such 
matters. 

Messrs. Hill Brothers, of Old Bond Street, had, 
some short time since, a di£ference with their irork- 
men in respect to the extras to trousen, for which, 
as we thought when the log was establishedy there 
would be constantly rising sources of dispute. These 
gentlemen, feeling that something more than their 
merely personal interest was concerned in the matter, 
considering the nature of the eaine of the disagree- 
ment, rather than impose their decision on their 
men, referred the subject to the committee of the 
Association fbr a flettlement 

The committee at once readily undertook the task 
entrusted to them, and applied to the Operative 
Tailors* Association to send representatives to be 
present at the deliberation and discuss the case with 
them, with a view to a fair and amicable acyust- 
ment of the same. This was veiy ydllingly assented 
to by the other side ; bat, unfortunately, owing to 
the retirement £rom an official position connected 
with iheir society, of one of the principal moven 
in the promotion of the Association, some time was 
lost before a decision was arrived at as to who should 
attend on the part of the joura^men. The ocm* 
ferenoe was ultunately held, and the deeiaoB arrived 
at was accqjted by both parties concerned. 

We are happy in being able to state that the voy 
best feeling was exhibited at the meeting in ques- 
tion, and it was evident that great satis&ction was 
felt on both si^s, at the amicable arrangemenft oi 
the matter Inought before tiiem; as evincing the 
good understanding which existed between the 
r^resentatives of the two classes whoee interests 
were involved. 

We cannot lay too much stress on the importance 
of this matter, or on the new ground which the 
Association has opei^ up for the <kvek>pment of 
its utility and beneficial influence ; and we sincerely 
hope that, when similar cases of difference arise 
between masters and their journeymen, they will 
both leave the matter in the hands of the com- 
mittee of their respective associations, and be go- 
verned by the decision at which they arrive, after 
a dispassionate discussicm of the several points. 
Such an appeal would tend materially to lessen, if 



not vAolly to remove, any feeling which might 
exist to die prejudice of the master, by a want of 
confidence on the part of his men in his r^ard for 
^eir interest when his own was concerned ; as the 
very &ct of his resigning his position into the hands 
of his brother tradesmen, knowing at the time, that 
they will discuss the question with other members 
of the operative community, will be a proof of his 
desire hr an amicable and just settlement between 
them. 

We congratulate both committees on the result of 
their first arbitration, and trust that, should other 
cases be brought for their deliberation, they may be 
equally as happy in their decisions. This should also 
be a strong inducement for the support of the Asso- 
ciadon by the Master-Tailors throughout the entire 
kingdom; as surely, if the journeymen see their ad- 
vantage in ^e Ajtodation formed among them, the 
masters should also plainly perceive the necessity for 
their combining for self-support. 

We have the jdeasure of laying before our readers 
a copy of the several rules which the committee pur- 
pose proposing to the members of the Association fi>r 
adoption. 

PROPOSED RULES OF THE 
MASTER-TAILORS' ASSOCIATION OF THE 
tJNITED KINGDOM. 

ESTABLUBBD IST SBPTBKBBa, 1866. 

L— That this Assodatioii be called "The Matter-Tailon* 
jkssoctation of the tJnited Kingdom.'' 

n.— Any Haster-TailoT or firm of Master-Tailon In 
Great Britain or Ireland shall be eligible foir member- 
ahip, sulgect to the approval of the Ckmamittee. 

ni.— That the olQecta of this Aaaociation be the Inter* 
change of infonnation on all matters connectftd with 
the trade generally ; the holding of free and friendly 
communication with the repiesentatires of the jour- 
neymen, with a view to the atoidance of strikes ; and 
at the same time to secure the prompt and nnited 
rasiitance of any attempt on the part of the men to 
enforce unreasonable demaada, or to limit the free 
action of any indindual master. 

lY.— The business of this Association shall be condocted 
by a Committee of twenty-four members, a President, 
"Vice-President, Treasurer, and Honorary Secretary, 
all to be elected annually, in conformity with Rule 
XIV., but all eligible for rejection. 
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Y«— TlM C o mw i iHn » thall li«fe pswor to eiifage oAoes, lo 
afpoint and impend all paid OAocia* to •ununon 
general meetJuga, to regolato and control the 
•eeoimta and ezpeoditnze, and to act according to 
their Judgment in mattera not otherwise provided 
iv by Ikeae vnlea. Me hwiineai shall be transacted 
«t any Oeoanittee meeting mil wee at least seiren mem- 
ben shaU be present^ nor nntil th^ minntes of the 
prerions meeting shall hsTe been read and confinned« 
and signed by the Chairman in the minnte-book. 

TL — ^An atidit Committee of six shall be appointed by 
the general Committee, whose dnty shall be to attend 
«t the oAee en the imt Monday in each m<mth, and 
e ffsmlTie SMd lepoet vpen tiM aoeoonts. Three of this 
Committee to ibnn a qnovom* 

yn.— That an entnmee fee of one guinea^ and an 
annual subscription of one guinea, to be paid in 
adTance, constitute membership for those carrying on 
business in London and its postal districts ; and that 
any member • of a local Association be admitted a 
mfibnr eft tiw payment of an e n ti an ee £m of half a 
guinea, and an annual snbscr^tion of half-a>guinea, 
payable in adrance, through their local secretary. 

The entrance fee and subscription for members in 
the country not connected with a local Association, 
shall be the same as for those in London and its 
nostal oiBtiiccB* 

Yin.-*AU subscK^plioftS shall beeome due from the date 
of the formation of the Association, namely, the 1st 
of September ; and any member not haying paid his 
subscription within three months from the time it is 
due, shall be considered to haye withdrawn. 

DL— That in Ae event of any e xt r a ordhuury expeftditure 
bebigreq:afaed by the Aesocmtjon, the Committee shall 
obtain Ae sancti on of a speeial general meelhig for 
such expenditure, whieh being obtained, each member 
shall be equally liable for his share. 

X. — ^The funds of the Associatioi^ shall be rested in the 
names of the President, YScc-President, and Tree- 
•oier for the time being. 

XI. — ^In the erent of a general meeting of London tn$mbers 
being called to consider the adoption of an uniform 
course by all, the decision in writing of a minority of 
two-thirds 'of those present or represented by proxy, 
shall be binding upon the remainder o the London 
members, whether present or absent. 

Zn.— Every niember on joining the Assooiatian shall 
receiTe a copy of the rules, and any one failing at any 
time to act in conformity therewith shall cease to be 
a member. 

Xm.— Any one wishing to be re-elected shall send in a 
written request to the Committee, but for his re-admis- 
sion the sanction of at least two-thirds of Ihose present 
ahaU be required. 





XrV. — ^A general meeting of members, of which at least 
one wedL'snotioe shall be given, shaU behM duiing 
tim month of Febniary in each ysaor, to receive and 
consider the Committee'a lepo^ and ^ Tiwasurer^a 
financial atatement^ and to elect officers for the current 
year. 

Ofieu^lS, Old Bond Strut, London, W. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TEE PATTEBN8 IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1255 akd 1256. 

Diagrams 1^ 2, and 4, aara the pattern of a double- 
breasted moroing-ooat, e^ctracted from the work of 
oor contemporary, M. CompaiDg^ of Pans, and illus- 
tratis one of the preyailing styles worn in that 
ea|iital. Although this particular form of coat — 
vidi a side-body sewn in-^^ias always^had a place 
among the Yarioua garments comprised in ihe lis* 
of fashionable costume, it has been out of date in 
this coontiy for seYcral yean; in &ct» it has been 
neglected since the '^ Oxonian" fixrm of jacket was 
disoontinned. The style is, nererthelessi decidedly 
good, and we are inclined to give some credit to onr 
Parisian cof\fiwe8 for their good tasto in not dis- 
carding it as we have done. 

The pattern is drafted for a man measuring 18^ 
breast, the French standard in cutting; consequently, 
if desired to be produced to the fidl size, by the 
Graduated Measures, a smaller scale must be selected, 
so as to ensure a proportionate coat to the size of 
the figure; as, for instance, 18 for 18^, and 19^ 
for 20 ; as the several quantities affixed to the dif- 
ferent points represent the divisions on the ordinary 
tape-measure. 

Diagrams 8, 10, and 11, are the pattern of a short 
jacket, or paktSty for a lady, and intended for out- 
door wear. It ia double-breasted, and has five 
buttcms on each forepart. The lapel is of a mode- 
rate width. It may be worn without a collar, or 
with a narrow stand-collar rounded off at front. 
There are large deep flaps across the foreparts, with 
pockets under. This form of jacket is now much 
patronised in velveteen, for which article so sudden 
a demand has sprung up, and is at the present time 
so very fashionable. A rich shade of brown, royal 
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blue, and black, are the favourite colours. The 
imitation Astracan fur, sable, and various makes of 
goods, are equally well adapted for this form of 
garment. When made of velveteen, the edges are 
usually plain; but they may be trimmed with fur, 
as generally preferred when velvet is substitued. 
In cloth, fur-beaver, or Meltons, they may have a 
broad braid sewn on flat, or trimmed with a band 
of velvet on the edges, and pocket-flaps. 

Diagi*ams 5, 6, and 9, are the pattern of a loose 
sacy for walking or driving. The holes are worked 
in a fly at front of the forepart. An opening is lefl 
either at the bottom of the side-seams, or one made 
at the bottom of the back, with one or two holes 
worked in a fly. The sleeve is of moderate dimen- 
sions upwards, but rather small at the hand. There 
are pockets across the front of the foreparts, with 
deep flaps over the openings, and the comers rounded 
ofl^. The edges are trimmed with a broad braid 
sewn on flat, and a round cuff* formed to correspond. 
The directions we gave for producing the pattern 
of a morning-coat to the full size, will equally apply 
to this pattern, as it illustrates French fluhions, and 
is drafted ^or 16| breast. 

Diagrams 7, 8, and 12, are the pattern of apaktSt 
for ladies* wear. It slightly defines the figure, as 
the back and side-seams are hollowed, and there are 
two fishes taken out of the forepart ; one under the 
bosom, the other under the scye. This garment 
may be made in cloth, ribbed or diagonal; in Melton, 
fur-beaver, or velvet; and the edges trimmed with 
fur, real or imitation, or a broad band of velvet. 
It is fastened at fi*ont by three loops of cord and 
olivets, and a crow's-foot turned at the back of each 
olivet. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE 
ILLUSTRATING PARISIAN COSTUME. 

On the first figure, we have a representation of the 
effect produced by the style of evening-dress, which 
will be most fashionable in the leading salons in that 
gay capital. The waist is inclined to be long, the 
hip-buttons are placed about 2^ inches apart, the 
side-seams are well curved, the back-scye narrow. 



the back cut broad across to the sleeve, and narrow 
at top. The front of the forepart is bold, and made 
to turn well back, and very low. The lapel is 
moderate in width at the top, but imusually broad 
towards the bottom. There are ^ye holes in it, and 
it turns to the seam of the strap of the skirt. The 
sleeve is easy 4o the arm, and in the same proportion 
at the wrist. It is short, and has a round cuff", 
rather deep. The collar is low in the stand, but, 
according to the prevailing fashion, much broader in 
the fall. The end is square, and well cut off* to run 
with the top of the lapel, and with but a very little 
light between them. The skirt is long, and rather 
broad at top and at boftom. The edges are stitched 
raw. 

The waistcoat is cut to a proportionate length 
with the lapel of the coat, and with a bold rolling- 
collar. It opens very low, and there are only three 
buttons and holes. It is rather straight along the 
bottom-edge. 

A novelty in dress is about to be attempted this 
winter in Paris, and it is thought that the idea will 
be successful. We allude to the substitution of 
white cassimere or doeskin trousers for black ones, 
at evening parties. To the frequenters of the houses 
of the leading members of the beau tnonde in that 
ci^, this transition will not be so great nor so start- 
ling as if attempted to be introduoed im this oountiy, 
since light gr^ and drab cbtss doeskins, are worn 
with dress-coats on s^lish occasions in the day-time. 
At all events, the conception is marked with good 
taste, and the effect of the innovation is decidedly 
striking. It makes good also for trade, and if it 
please the customer-— of which there is little doubt — 
two good results will be realized. 

The style of Over-coat shown on the second 
figure, is somewhat similar to the pattern of sae 
published in our collection of patterns, but is scarcely 
so ample. For walking it is unusually, and to our 
idea, unnecessarily long; as the length rather de- 
tracts than adds to the elegance of the garment 
The coat is double-breasted, with broad lapels, and 
is fastened at front by double loops of a bold cord 
with olivets. A device in a smaller size cord is 
formed at the back of each olivet. The sleeves are 
wide all the way down. The collar, although rather 
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low ih the stand, is broad in tbe fall, and at front 
almost to the width of the top of the lapel. A wide 
band of imitation fur is sewn on the front-edges, 
round the bottom of the coat, and tbe collar and 
fronts of the foreparts are fitoed with the same. It 
also forms a deep cuff to tbe sleeve. The pockets 
are at front of tbe skirts, under broad flaps. • 

We have represented on the female figure a very 
pretly effect, bj a moderately full cape without 
sleeres. It is fastened a certain distance down the 
front by holes and rather large fancy buttons, in 
pearl, stained ivory, or wood. The neck is small, 
and, to give sufficient liberty over the shoulders, a 
long V is taken out on each side, or, if preferred, 
the back and forepart may be cut separately, as in 
an Inverness cape. The edges are trimmed with a 
broad braid, or a ribbon sewn on flat ; and a trim- 
ming of the same with a bold '' crow's-foot " at each 
end, is introduced on the top of the shoulders. 
Large "-croi^'s-feef are formed at intervals along 
the bottom-edge of the cloak or cape. In sofl and 
light articles, this form of cape is a pretty and 
effective garment To add to its appearance, the 
lining may be of some bright colour, and contrasting 
with the outside. 

The single-breasted Chesterfield illustrated on the 
fourth figure, is cut easy to the body, and to hang 
freely from the figure. In general details, it corre- 
sponds with the pattern we published some time 
since, but it is scarcely so hollowed at the waist, as 
we reported and represented in our diagram. The 
collar is broad in the fidl, and cut forward at front. 
The sleeve is easy to the arm, and slightly reduced 
at the wrist. There are pockets at front of the 
skirt, with deep fiape, and a small one on the right 
forepart. The edges are bound with velvet or silk 
braid, and the holes at front worked in a fij. 

The style of firock-coat, as shown on the last 
figure, is very similar to that worn in this country, 
with a long turn to the front, and to open rather low 
down. The waist is shorter than cut by our leading 
trades, the back is narrow at the bottom, side-seams 
well curved, back-scye about 2 inches broad, and 
the back wide across to the back-scye. The skirt is 
short, and not very full. The forepart is easy to the 
measure, both at the breast and waist, but not so 






much as to disguise the figure. The lapel is mode- 
rate in width, and cut with a round on the outer- 
edge. There are five holes in it. The sleeve is easy, 
and plain at the hand. The collar low in the stand, 
but deeper in the fall, and the end nearly to the 
width of the top of the lapel, with but little light 
between. Edges bound narrow when elastic makes 
of goods are used, or turned in and stitched if the 
article be of a firm make. 

The single-breasted waistcoat without a collar, 
and to button up high, is one of the prevailing styles 
for morning wear. They are cut rather long and 
straight at the bottom. Double-breasted waistcoats 
with the lapels cut on, are also made up when the 
articles or pattern are more appropriate to that form 
than to the single-breasted shape. The lapel is 
broad at the bottom, but not so wide in proportion 
upwards. The comer is rounded offl The collar is 
very low in the stand, and narrow in the fitll, both 
at front and at the back. The end is rounded off*, 
but more so than the lapel. 

Morning-trousers are cut small to the leg, but not 
shapely, so as to define the calf and knee. They are 
small at the bottom, and the top-side is hollowed on 
the instep. The side-seam is but little forwarder 
than the half size of the trousers. They are worn 
with fly-front. French pockets, and the side-seams 
plain. 
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We have represented on one of the figures on the 
smaller plate, a very becoming and usefUl style 
of morning-coat, which is now much in demand. It 
is single-breasted, consequently uot the latest novelty, 
as we have recently described. The waist is rather 
long, the hip-buttons pkced about 8 or 4 inches 
apart, the side-seams moderately curved, back-scye 
2^ inches deep, and the back broad to the scye. 
There are four holes and buttons at front, the latter 
not to stand in far from the edge, and a lapel about 
2^ inches cut on at the front-edge. The colUr is 
low in the stand, from 1^ to 1^, and the fall usually 
from 2 inches to 2^. The end is well cut off, and 
the comer slightly rounded. The skirt is short, for- 
ward at the waist-seam, but suddenly sloped off* to 
the bottom. The comers are left sqiuire. The sleeve 
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is easy, rather larger tium in many other styles of 
coats, and moderately small at the hand. A round 
cuff, about 4 inches deep, is formed by braid, with 
which the edges are also trimmed. 

Many of the fancy makes of goods noticed by us 
last month, in our extract from our '^ Review of the 
New Grooda for the Season,'* are well adapted for this 
style of coat, as they give a character which har- 
monizes with it. 

The waistcoat, made of the same article and pat- 
tern, is smgle-breasted, without a collar, buttoned 
up rather high, and cut to a good length. The 
bottoms of the front-^dges are suddenly cut off from 
the lower button, and the waistcoat is tolerably 
straight along the bottom-edge. 

A very correct idea is giren on &e figure of the 
present form and proportions of morning-trousers. 
They are not too tight in the le^g, and are of nice 
easy ^dimensions over the foot. The side-seam is 
about an inch forwarder at the bottom than half the 
width of the trousers. A black braid, from half an 
inch to three-quarters, has lately been sewn on to 
the side-seams of grey and striped trousers, with 
yery good effect. On the striped article which has 
had such a run in blue and black, green, grey, and 
white and black, it formed an excellent finish. 

A very smart style of short jacket is shown on the 
figure of a lady, the pattern of which we have also 
given in diagram. We have represented it made in 
black velvet or velveteen, and trimmed with a nar- 
row band of ermine down the front, round the neck 
and bottom of the jacket, the sleeves, and the open- 
ings of the pockets. We have introduced a very 
pretty ornament, to which our artist has scarcely 
done credit in effect, by not making it in sufficient 
relief It is formed in white or in white and black 
mixed cord, of a moderate size, and three small loops 
or curls alternate. Although not falling within the 
province of a tailor, .we may notice that a similar 
trimming, but in a bolder style, is worked out on the 
under-skirt of the dress worn with this particular 
jacket as an out-door costume. 
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The following general particulars of the prevailing 
styles of dress for the present season are extracted 




from the '< Report of Fashian,** and will be intaeit- 
ing to our readers at this particular period of the 
year. Having already given the detaiLi of dress- 
coats, we proQ^ to notice 

ntOCK-COATS. 

The lapel is pointed, and the comers rounded off. 
It is broad at the centre, of a moderate width at 
the bottom and at top. There are five holes worked 
in it. The waist is slightly lengthened compared 
with the style worn in the siunmer, and t^e coat 
generally heavier in appearance; but it is still cut 
to fit the body and to show the difierence between 
the size of the breast and waist. The skirt is short, 
and cut with rather more compass in it It does 
not cross much at front. The turn is broad and 
low, but the front is so made up as to admit of the 
lapel being buttoned up four of the five holes. The 
collar is much in the same proportion as worn in 
dress, and the end square, or the comers just taken 
off. It is not so broad as the lapel, and but a small 
light between the two. The bottom-edge of the fiJl 
of the collar as it lies on the shoulder must be 
stretched so as to cause it to sit free^ and also to be 
close on the top-edge. The sleeve is easy, and small 
at the hand ; it has a round cuff 4 inches deep. The 
edges are raw and stitched when the coat is made 
of superfine cloth, or bound three-eighths wide when 
made of fancy coatings or diagonal elastics. Meltons 
arc double-stitched, that style being more adapted to 
the article. Plain Hexibles are usually worn, but for 
weddings, or with blue frock-coats, fancy buttons 
are preferred. The silk breast-fiu^ing is brought 
over the lapel-seam to the hole. Some trades sew a 
narrow braid flat on the edges of stouter fitbrics, 
and face the collar with velvet. Black is much worn, 
especially in fancy makes of goods; full shades of 
blue in the same articles and small dark mixtures 
are the most fashionable. In Melton, the greys, of 
a dark shade, and the darker but smart mixtures are 
mostly chosen. There are no side-edges to the plaits, 
and the back-skirt is narrow at the bottom, so that 
the plait of the skirt inclines outwards from the hip. 

HORNIKO-COATS. 

Although double-breasted coats are decidedly the 
most novel in form, stiU single-breasted morning- 
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ocMits are more in &Toar nitk the best aad leading 
tndfii. The torn to the front of the ibr^Murt is 
l»o«d, but it is not made to lie so fiur bade on tiie 
bieaafci nor torn so low as worn at &e end of the 
sammer. There are three holes and bnttons at front, 
readying to the bottom ci the torn only. The lapel 
is small, and the comer xomided; and the end of the 
collar is made to conespond, but is well sloped oS, 
The skirt is moderate in length, and considerably 
rounded off at the bottom of the front-edge« There 
are small flaps at the waist-seam, but the pockets are 
U3uallj in the plaits. Sometimes the end of the oollar 
is wider than the lapel. The sleeve is the same as 
worn with frock-coats, but without a cuff, except for 
Mdtons. There is either a ticket-pocket in the right 
waist-seam, or in the forepart, 1 or 2 inches aboye 
the seam. The stand and fall c^ the oollar are of 
the same width as described for frock-coats. The 
edges aro turned in and swelled, and a stitching 
behind, bat raw and double-stitdied for Meltons. 
Bloe, blade, and Oxford mixture Meltons and small 
diecked and ribbed fimcj coatings, in the same 
ookors and various mixtures, are worn. Plain flexi- 
bks are used, but on some of the fimoy articles dark 
figured steel and buttons of other materials are 
substituted. 

The double-breasted coat has many admirers, and 
is certainly the newer style. The lapd is cut on; 
it is narrow at the bottom, well rounded at the 
centre, rather broad at tq>, and pointed. Thtre are 
four hoiles worked in the lapd; The ddrt is short 
and well cut off at t(^ to run wi& the edge of the 
Ispel, and considerably rounded off at the bottom. 
FUps at the waist-seam may be introduced if desired, 
but this style of coat is frequently worn without 
them; if with flaps, the pockets are under them. 
The edges are either bound, trimmed with braid laid 
OB flat, or double-stitched, according to the article 
employed. The breast-&cings are often of silk, and 
carried beyond where the lapel-seam would be, if 
sewn on. Cufis, as a rule, are not worn with mom- 
ingKsoats, and, as ihe bottom of the sleeve is now 
cut smaller than recently worn, a short opening may 
be left in the hind-arm-seam, and the corners just 
taken off. For this style of coat, which in some 
tradsB is known as the "Eochfort," the finer de- 



scriptions of goods are chosen, as it is generally more 
expensively fitted up. 

OVER-COATS. 

The " Chesterfield" form of Over-coat, is decidedly 
one of the most fashionable styles for the ensuing 
season, and has again taken the position it for some 
time held in public estimation. They are worn single- 
breasted and also double-breasted, according to the 
figure. For slim men the latter is more appropriate, 
as it imparts an appearance 6f width to the chest, and 
so improves the shape. This form of Over-coat is 
cut closer to the figure, and, consequently, the back 
is narrower at the length of natural waist, as also at 
the top of the side-seam and at the bottom. As it 
fits into the body, the back-seam is cut hollow. The 
back-scye is only moderate in depth. When single- 
breasted, the holes, of which there are four or five 
according to circumstances, are worked in a fly, and 
th^ buttons are placed about 3 inches from the edge. 
The top hole is usually worked through the forepart. 
To provide for sufficient spring ov6r the hips, a long 
fish is taken out of the forepart under the scye. 
The collar is short, and, according to the prevailing 
fashion, much deeper in the fidl than in proportion to 
the stand ; it is sloped off at front and the comer 
rounded to correspond with the top of the lapeL 
The sleeve is easy to below the elbow, and sufficiently 
dose at the wrist so as not to interfere with the under 
coat-sleeve. Cuf& about 5 inches deep may be 
added, or the bottom of the sleeve made up plain. 
There is an opening at the bottom of the back-seam, 
and a fly-ketch sewn on to the edge of the right back- 
skirt ; sometimes this opening is much longer when 
the coat is worn on horseback. There are pockets 
at front of the skirt across, one outside the left breast 
straight, and a small ticket-pocket in the right fore- 
part ; all with small flaps to go in or out Some 
trades make their collars low in the stand and but 
little deeper in the fitU, the end is narrower than the 
top of the lapel. Velvet collars are decidedly fashion- 
able, and the fronts of the foreparts are faced with 
silk serge stitched in rows or quilted on a thin flannel. 
The silk is brought to the very edge, or to meet a 
narrow strip of cloth sewn on down the edge itself, 
as a protection against the wear. The edges are 
turned in and double-stitched, and the seams are 
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lapped and stitched. Some bind the edges with velvet 
about half an inch wide, or laj braid of the same 
width on flat, or with Tweed on some articles. 

When made doublobreasted, the lapel is rather 
broad, pointed at top, and the comer square. There 
are five holes, as in the single-breasted coat The 
end of the collar is cut to slope off, and is also square. 
On some, yelvet &cings are introduced, and have a 
very el^ant appearance. The velvet does not extend 
below the waist. The remainder of the body of the 
coat, the skirts, and the back, are lined with silk 
quilted in small diamonds. 

The Frock Great-coat is much worn. The waist 
is rather long, but not excessive; the hip-buttons are 
placed at a moderate distance apart, and the side- 
seams curved to a medium extent. The lapel is 
broad, and pointed at top; the corner is slightly 
rounded. There are five holes worked in it. It is 
a little rounded at the centre, to form a handsome 
front on the breast. The collar is rather low in the 
stand, and moderate in depth at the fail. The end 
is sloped off, and is not so broad as the top of the 
lapel. The skirt is short, and not very full. There 
are no side-edges to the plaits. The sleeve is large, 
and has a deep round cuff. The edges are double- 
stitched, bound; or trimmed with braid laid on flat. 
Velvet collars are generally worn. Melton-cloths in 
light mixtures, fancy coatings in ribs or diagonals, 
the Irish frieze in various mixtures, both light and 
dark, fur-beaver, velvet-cloth, and napped beaver 
are all used in thb form of Over- coat. Fancy but- 
tons in wood or to match the coat are worn. The 
fronts of the foreparts may be faced with silk, but 
only to the lapel-seam. It is usually plain. The . 
turn is rather low, as this style of coat is more 
generally worn only buttoned up to the third hole; 
the collari however, must be so worked up as to 
admit of the top hole being used, if required. The 
seams are frequently lapped, as it gives a decided 
character to the coat, and at once distinguishes it 
from an easy fitting frock-coat. 

For driving, the " sac " form of Over-coat is much 
patronized. It is cut rather short, but moderately 
full, without a back-seam, but an opening — rather 
long — ^is made at the bottom of the centre, or each 
side -seam may be lefl open a certain distance from 



the bottom, and the comers rounded off. A small 
ketch is sewn on to the edge of the forepart. They 
are usually made single-breasted, and have three or 
four holes in a fly. The lapel is of a good width, 
and rounded at top ; the buttons stand well in from 
the edge, and to diverge at the bottom, so as to allow 
of the edges of the forepart crossing well over the 
other. The collar is low, and narrow in the fall, and 
the end sloped off and the comer rounded a little. 
Wide sleeve upwards, but small at the hand. Pockets 
at front of skirts, with moderately wide flape; the 
comers rounded; one outside each forepart, and a 
ticket-pocket on the right side, all with flaps, and 
of the same shape as those on the skirts. Some 
houses pay great attention to this class of coat, and 
go to considerable expense in turning them out in 
the very best manner. They bind the edges rather 
narrow with leather or with doth, but of a different 
colour and make to that used for the coat itself. 
The bottoms of the skirts are also fiiced at the 
comers, and a certain distance up with leather, and 
a narrow leather strap passes round the wrist under 
loops of cloth, and is fastened by a strap and buckle 
covered with leather. There is a broad tab sewn on 
at the end of the collar, to fiisten across the opening 
between them when the collar is wom turned up. 
The seams are all lapped and stitched. Velvet collars 
are indispensable. The front of the forepart is faced 
with cloth to match, and the remainder of the coat 
lined with a check horse-cloth of a fine quality and 
rather gay colours, or with striped angola, but that 
is also in light and smart colours. The buttons are 
of wood, either two holes with a milled rim, or of 
&ncy devices and with shanks. Smoked pearl of 
a good size and with two or four holes are also 
used. For these coats stout and firm makes are 
chosen, as they resist the weather to a certain extent, 
and do not absorb so much moisture as the looser 
makes of goods. Milled Devons and stout plain 
Beavers are the best articles. They are made in 
drab of various shades, but the yellow or clear stone 
are the most preferred. A rich shade of brown 
and claret, and some dark mixtures, are equally 
stylish. 
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PABIS UNIVERSAL EXfflBITION. 

Our readers are, no doubt, aware that tbe opening 
ifl definitely fixed for the 1st of April, and the Exhi- 
bition will remain open until the end of September. 
Any exhibitor, not being able to attend personalty 
to arrange his goods, may employ an agent for that 
pQipoee, but mtut communicate the name of auob 
person, who must be approved of, to the Commission. 
All expenses for carriage to and from the building, 
and showcases, at the expense of the exhibitors. 
A free admission will be given to each exhibitor, 
which will not be transferable. Agents acting for 
exhibitors will be entitled to the same privilege. 

We fear that our trade will make but a very 
Sony show on the ocoasion, as we find there are 
only 32 exhibitors in Class 35, which, under the 
head of " Clothing for Both Sexes," comprises men's 
and women's clothes, hats, caps, bonnets, and head- 
dresses ; wigs and works in hair ; boots and shoes ; 
children's clothes, and clothing pecnliar to Tariotu 
professions and trades. 



So small a number of exhibitors as 32, in a class 
comprinng so great a variety of articles, and so 
comprehensive in character, will enable us to form 
some idea of the limited number of tailors who have 
thought it worth their while to apply for space. At 
the Exhibition of 1855 our trade made equally as 
discreditable a disjday, and it was the more remark- 
able by the contrast it presented to the specimens 
exhibited by tailors from other countries. We 
noticed tlie lamentable demonstration of articles of 
clothing in the English department at the last Exhi- 
bition held in this country, but tailors were not on 
that occasion responsible for the poverty of the 
specimens, since liieprivikgt of exhibiting was con- 
fined to certain houses who were appointed by the 
Commission, or at least mviled to exhibit. The 
excellent contributions of articles of clothing from 
foreign countries showed how much more liberally 
ttulors abroad had been treated by their pardcnlar 
Commianons. We most confess our surprise at the 
little enthusiasm evinced by the members of our 
trade as a body, espedally when it is a well esta- 
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blished fact that English tailors hare acquired a 
name abroad, par excellence^ for style and the quality 
of their articles. Several of our best houses have 
consequently important connexions on the Conti- 
nent, and have been extensively patronized lately 
by the higher classes in France. We should have 
thought, with this fact before them, that, irrespective 
of any increase it might bring to their business, they 
would have felt it incumbent on them to have exhi- 
bited specimens of their talent to support the good 
character their houses had acquired. When we 
have a name for certain special garments, as 
Driving-coats, Ladies' Habita, footing-dress, Hunt- 
coats, Riding-trousers and Breeches, Morning-coats 
and Jackets, it would have been as well to let 
foreign tailors judge for themselves whether we have 
obtained our celebrity justly, and if we are still 
entitled to the distinction; while, at the same time, 
gentlemen visiting that department, naturally at- 
tracted by an interest in the articles, would have 
had the opportunity of inspecting the productions of 
our trade, and taking note of the names of the several 
exhibitors, in the event of a visit to this eountry. 

Any exhibitor of a novel form of instrument, or 
for some new purpose, will have his right in such 
invention fully protected for the time being, as on 
former occasions. We shall be obliged by having a 
description of any such novelties sent us for publi- 
cation, as it will be scarcely possible to do the 
inventors or the invention justice by a casual glance, 
or inspecting it when exposed in a glass-case. 

We shall also be obliged by particulars of any 
advantages which may be claimed for the diflferent 
specimens of clothing, either for their utility or the 
excellence of material or workmanship, whether 
made by hand or produced by a machine. 

In addition to the regulations we published in a 
former number (January, 1865), the following direc- 
tions will interest many of our readers: — 

Personal tickets of admission to exhihiton^ will be 
sent to the Commissions of the respective countries, 
who will see that they are only handed to the erfii- 
bitors themselves. Each one must bear the signature 
of the person entitled to use it, or he may send two 
copies of his carte de visiter to one of which will be 
affixed his ticket, so as to enable the officials to 




identify him on presenting himself at an^f of the 
entrances. 

Any exhibitor lending his ticket of admission, 
will be deprived of it, and both he and the person 
presenting it, will be subject to be tried by law for 
the ofience. 

Season tickets will be issued for the whole dura- 
tion of the Exhibition, which will also entitle the 
holder to a stall on the occasion of the distribution 
of the awards on the 1st of July, and to be present 
at the inauguration. Price for gentlemen, 100 francs 
(£4); for ladies, 60 francs (or to about £2 8s.). 

The first 5000 purchasers oniy will be entitled to 
the privilege of a stall on the 1st of July, as the 
number is necessarily limited, owing to the space. 

Weekly tickete of admission will also be granted, 
price 6 francs, or about 4s. lOd. These will date 
from the issue, and only be sold to persons sending 
their carte de visiUj to be attached to the ticket for 
identification. 

•Free tickets granted to agents repreeenting exhi- 
bitors will be signed by the exhibitors, and are 
only available to the particular endosure in which 
are the articles exhibited by the owners. 
The pricea of admission wiU be as foUofwa: — 
On Monday, April Ist, to witness the inaugural 
eer^nony of the Exhibition, for tiie fic^ enclosures, 
20 francs. 

From ihe 2nd to the 7th <^ April (torn Tuesday 
to Sunday) inclusive, for the two endoAnrce, 5 franos. 
From Monday, April 8, and for every day — 

1. Admittance in the Pakk enekwure during the 
general opening hour, 1 &a3ac; dsrmg the hocnrs 
reserved in the morning, 2 franeft. 

2. Direct entrance in the gardes endoflnre Ihroc^ 
the Toorville entrance^ from the g e acaa l opening 
hour, 1^ fhmo; during the heurs leierved i& the 
morning, 2^ firanca. 

8. Admission from the park enelosuie into the 
garden enclosure, ai all tmee, ^ fhmo. 

The "Park** comprehends the bnildiBg, or the 
Champ de Mars P^dace, the psrk iMxk s w rr oon dB 
it, and the bank of the S^ne. 

The second, called the " Gjsmr,'' encfeatt tlie 
garden desdned to be the H(»1^iiltnral EsdiibkkK. 

The third, called << BiLLAHOenr,'* onolotes tiie 
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AgrioKltanl Bzliibitian aad Hm erpetkxMot ground 
on the idmnd of die nme name. The bhazge fiur 
■dmmmon to this endaeore k not yet decided upon. 



Vlir •circtic fUtpt^nitotji. 

•A gett»rtr nd ditpoMr of elh«r niMi*t Mmtt*''^W9mm, 

TO THE MBOOU OF THE ^'OAZBTTS OV VASHIOV.'* 

DkabSib, 
I lu»re taken the liberty of aendiDg a boy's jacket 
fyrtem, hr pnblkation in your work, the Gazitts 
or Faihioik, baeed upcm the divisioDal parte of the 
breast-measure. When drafting it to measurei the 
gratkiai§d meaenres may be used. 

To ¥CBM TBB Back. 
Diacbam4. 

Dimw the simi^ litte, AD; mark on it atB^ fVom 
Ay half an inch nK»e dian ooe^eorth of the breast; 
and at C, 1 ineh more dian a third; and at D» the 
fiill length of jacket behind to fiuihion. From A to 
Ot sqQBTB with A D, mark one-siith for the width 
of the top of the back, raising the point of the 
dioa)der*seam about half an inch abore the line. 

Squavts with A B, draw ^ lines B W, and C P. 
Make tha distanoe between B and W, If inch more 
than one-diiid of the breast, and from C to P, } ineh 
less than half the breast* Make the wkMi of back 
albottomalittienicte thanfWtti CtoP. Form the 
shoulderHMsm ftom O to W, the backrscye from W 
toP, and sidu usimi from P. 

To FomC THE FOKEPART. 

Continue the lines A and G B to F and L, and 
one drawn ftt>m D on the bade at the length of the 
jadcet to B. Mark from A to F, one-sixth more 
than like breast-measure, and make the distance 
between D and B the same quantity . From F, <m 
the line A F, mark at G, one*fourth of the breast 
From G to H, on the sane line, 1 inch more than a 
third, and from H to I, square with H F, one-eighth. 
From F, on a line drawn from F to E, mark to Y, 
one-sizth of the breast for the gorge, and to M, on the 
same Hoe, one-half, to square out for depth of scye. 

On the line C L, mark at K, from L, 1^ more 
tiUm one-third of the breast. Form the shoulder- 





seam from G to I, and the scye by the points I K 
and P| lowering it a little below^the line drawn from 
M. Spring the side-seam 1^ inch at the bottom, R, 
from that of the back, as it lies in the position shown 
on the diagram, and form the front-edge of the ibre^ 
part by adding a little on beyond the line F E, from 
F, and rounding it off at die bottom. 

As a guarantee of the correctness of this phm, I 
may state, for the satisfaction of your readers, that I 
have practised it for sereral years with great success, 
and I have always given satisfaction to myself and to 
my customers. 

I consider it adrisable to produoe this style of 
jacket to a little huger than the actual breast- 
measure taken. 

I am, dear Sir, yours most respectfrdly, 

Alpha. 



TO TBB EDITOR Or THK ** GAZETTE OF FASHION.** 

Deae Snt, 

In your article in ibk month's ntmiber of the 
Gazette of FAsmoir, on the Master-Tailors' Asso- 
ciation, you allude to the amicable settlement of 
some disagreement which had arisen between the 
firm of Hill Bfothen md their journeymen, and lay 
great stress upon this, the first proceeding of the 
committee of ^ Master^ Aseodation in conjunction 
with one frt>m the Operalire Tailors' Association. 
While folly agreeing with you in the view you hare 
taken, of the importance of the result of the de- 
liberations of the two committees, and of the har- 
mony with which they worked^ as a master em- 
ploying a considerable number of men, I should 
have Hked to know the ground of the disf^reement, 
and the way in which the matter was finally settled. 
I was surprised that you should have omitted so 
important a piece of iidbrmati<m from your account, 
as you cannot but have seen the advantage of making 
your rsaders acquainted with the subject ^tiseussed, 
I trust that it may have been an oversight on your 
part, and that you will give ua the partioulars id 
yo«r forthcoming number. 

Apologising for troubling you on the matter, 
I am, dear Sir, respectfully yours, 

X. 
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[The Committee of the '< Master-Tailors' Associa- 
tion" did not ibmish us with the cause of this 
dispnte, bat Master-Tailors members of the Associa- 
tion can ascertain the nature of it on applying to 
the Secretary. We r^;retted not to be in a position 
to give all the particulars connected with this case, 
as we felt that every publicity should be given to it 
for several reasons, to convince the trade at large 
that the Committee of Management of the ^Masters* 
Association was really engaged on one of the objects 
for which it was established — settling disputes 
between employers and their men — and to show the 
good feeling which the Operative Tailors' Associa- 
tion entertains towards that of the masters, and the 
confidence they repose in their proceedings. — Ed. 
Gazette op FAsmoK.] 



WOOL TRADE FOR 1866. 

A review of the transactions in wool during the past 
year, as that article forms so important a feature 
in the cost of a garment, is of interest to all persons 
connected with our trade, -as by watching the fluc- 
tuations in price, and quantity imported, and com- 
paring them with the returns for previous years, 
they may form some idea of the increase or decrease 
they may expect to find in the several goods for the 
ensuing seasons. Accidental circumstances naturally 
exercise a certain influence upon prices, consequently 
we are not surprised to read in the report kindly 
forwarded to us by Messrs. R. W. Ronald and Son, 
of Liverpool, of the transactions of the past year, 
that '<as the great depreciation in the value of 
cotton, as well as in ships, financial disasters at 
home, and political disturbances on the Continent, 
attended by war; money for the greater part of the 
year at extremely high rates; the prevalence of 
cholera and the cattle disease, here and elsewhere; 
and, lastly, a deficient harvest at home, and also 
abroad, with two exceptions, all constituted a com- 
bination which could not fail to have a very 
depressing influence upon most branches of trade^ 
it would excite no wonder that their account of the 
wool trade did not show the favourable character 
of former years. They see, however, a cause for 



congratulation in the fiu^ that this branch has 
suffered in « less degree than many others. The 
home demand for woollen goods was fiur, 'short 
time ' resorted to only in exceptional oases, and the 
few failures recorded prove the soundness and 
stability of the trade." 

It would appear that the raw material, with 
scarcely any exception, has declined, more or less, in 
value, and that prices ruled lower than they did 
twelve months ago; but it must be borne in mind 
that their range had then reached an unprecedent- 
edly high point. Consumers and dealers have both 
exercised great caution in their transactions, and 
have seldom purchased more than was required to 
supply actual wants. 

In &e returns of the imports of wool, we have 
again to note the gratifying fact of a considerable 
increase being shown by the returns of the Board 
of Trade, as during the eleven months ending 
November, Australia sent us about 8,500,000 lbs.; 
India, 8,500,000 lbs. ; other countries, 18,000,000 lbs. ; 
while from the Cape there was a fdUmg of of 
2,500,000 lbs., compared with the returns for the 
previous year. 

In the exports for 1866, we have to notice "a 
material fiilling off," both as r^;ards colonial and 
foreign wools. Belgium alone has taken 8,000,000 lbs. 
less, which is attributed to the great increase in the 
direct imports to that country from Buenos Ayres. 
France took 8,500,000 lbs. less, and the United 
States and other countries about 6,000,000 lbs. less 
than in 1865 ; while in home-grown wools the con- 
trary has been the case, the eaqports to France having 
been cormderdbly m €xce»8 of former years. 

In woollen manufactures there is but a slight 
increase in the value of the exports, the amounts, 
according to the ofiicial returns for the eleven months 
of the year,bemg £24,106,867, against £22,980,929 
in 1865. The diminution in those to Germany, 
accounted for by the late war, having been made up 
by a corresponding increase in those to the United 
States. 

We find that the quantity of wool for home con- 
sumption last year exceeded that of the preoeeding 
one by about 40,000,000 lbs. ; but, as the quantity 
in 1865 was about 26,000,000 lbs. less than in 
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1864, the difference is not so striking as appeared at 
first sighty and, although stocks were larger at the 
end of the year than in 1865, they were by no 
means excessive. 

At the quarterly public sales in London, 855,792 
bales were offered of Australian wool, and 99,488 
bales of Cape, 150,000 bales of whioh were 
taken for exportation, principally to France and 
Belgium. In March, when stocks were low, and 
manu&cturers fully employed, prices advcmced 
about 1^. or 2d. per lb. on the previous December 
rates, but at the May- June sales, when the financial 
crisis and the war on the Continent had made them- 
selves felt throughout the whole trading community, 
they suffered a decline of about 2^. to dd. per lb. 
A recovery of about Id. per lb. took place in the fol- 
lowing series, while a reduction had to be submitted 
to in the November-December sales. The condition 
of these wools was, on the whole, very satisfactory, 
but, owing to the drought which prevailed in the 
colony, a larger proportion than usual arrived in 
grease. 

The fluctuation in the prices of Australian wool 
was fully shared by the Cape wools, during the three 
first series of sales, but at the last the decline was 
even more decided. But then there was an un- 
usually large quantity offered on that occasion, to 
the extent even of one-half the total number of bales, 
which would necessarily affect the price. The com- 
plaint which has been so frequently repeated about 
the condition in which these wools reach us, and the 
short-sighted policy of the growers in not being 
more alive to their own interest, and to the character 
of their article, has had the desired effect, as we now 
find a marked improvement in this respect is notice- 
able, and the pains and care bestowed upon the 
management of the flocks have secured a propor- 
tionate increase in the prices realized. 

Spanish and Portugal. — ^The arrivals of the former 
were very trifling, consisting principally of black 
wools in the grease, for which the demand was 
brisk. Oporto fleece, which serves, in many in- 
stances, as a substitute for English wools, has been 
BSected, in some degree, by the fluctuations which 
have taken place at the different sales. Although it 
has not been depreciated to the same extent, prices 



may be quoted fully Id. per lb. lower than at the 
corresponding time last year. 

River Plate WooL — ^The imports showed a fair 
increase over those of the previous year, and prices 
were better; but the bulk of this class is exported to 
the Continent, the receipts at Antwerp alone being 
equal to half of the total exports firom Buenos Ayres. 

Alpaca and Peruvian exhibit both increased im- 
ports. The former was in excellent request through- 
out the year, and prices were generally well supported 
at the end of the year, when this report was pre- 
pared. The arrivals of East India and Persian wools, 
which are almost exclusively sent to Liverpool, were 
considerably in excess of the quantity imported in 
former years. Up to the Srd of November, there 
were 79,414 bales offered at the public sales against 
61,430 in 1865. Compared with previous years 
the increase is still more important, with the excep- 
tion of 1864, when the imports were larger than in 
the subsequent year. Prices have not been well sup- 
ported, owing to the dirty condition in which generally 
these wools are brought into the market. On the 
other hand, really good qualities and clean suffered 
little in proportion to the great depreciation in value 
of lower wools. In some cases they were firom 80 to 
50 per cent below their range at the end of 1865. 

Of Bussian wools, the stocks were considerable, 
but the demand languid. Although the home trade 
did not take their usual share, a good portion was 
latterly purchased for exportation, principally to 
America. Prices participated in the general decline. 
The imports of mohair were less than in the pre- 
vious year, and -prices fluctuated a little with the 
demand for the article. In September they reached 
8s. lOd. per lb. for the best quality, but prices fell 
a little afterwards, stocks having accumulated with 
but little demand. 

Domestic Wools. — ^At the end of November, 1865, 
the prices, although very high, were about 10 per 
cent, below the closing rates of 1864. For the first 
five or six months of last year, with but little varia- 
tion, they gradually receded, as the demand had been 
all along very sluggish, and at the opening of the 
new dip prices were from 30 to 35 per cent behw 
the closing rates of 1865. An advance of from 10 
to 15 per cent, took place, however, in August, 
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owing to aome tpeeulatioDB oonneded with the dose 
of the war on the GontinaQt ; it was not, however, 
witll instained. 

The following table shows the prioea realised for 
the highest claas wods of the different ooontries, 
attd of home wool :— 

Per lb. Per lb. 

. Is. 114, to 2s. Sii 



New South Wales . 
Port Phillip ...21 
Van Dieman's Land , 1 10 
Swan Biver ... 1 4 
South Australian ..18 
New Zealand ... 1 8 
Cape of Good Hope • 1 6 
Hungary .... 1 
Portugal .... 1 4 
Spanish .... 2 
Canadian • ... 1 6 
East India • ' . . . 10 

Persia 10 

W. Coast of S. America 1 
Bussia ..... 1 8 
English. .... 1 10 
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WEDDING DRESS. 



As many of our patrons in the country are con- 
sulted by their customers as to the proper style of 
dress to be worn at weddings, whether by the bride- 
groom, his " best Mend," or by mere visitors on the 
oecamon, and as, in many instances, we have in con- 
sequence been i^lied to for authentic inftrmation 
on this important question, we repeat Ae par- 
ticulars we have given in a former number of our 
work, so that our readers may refer to them without 
necessitating the trouble of writing purposely to us. 

The frock-coat should be of blue, claret, or mul- 
berry cloth; but, although in our opinion incon- 
sistent with the occasion, invisible green and black 
are colours occasionally adopted. 

The waistcoat, to agree in style, rniqr be single or 
double-breasted; and made of white quilting, plain, 
corded, or with a pattern ; or of white drill, eiihcr 
phun, striped, or checked. 

The trousers should be of dbss doeddn, and of a 
very pale shade of drab or lavender. 




This dress is equally i^fipIioaUe for the bridegroom, 
or for any gentleman attending on ^e occasion. It 
was formerly the custom for the bridegroom to wear 
evening-dress, if the bride wore a long veil instead 
of a bonnet ; but this regulation is no longer 
observed. 

Velvet collars and silk breast-fiudngs are usually 
worn, as they impart a smartnen to the coat which 
the occasion justifies. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Platbs 1259 AMD 1260. 

Diifprams 1 and S, ue the pattern of a loose form 
of jaAet, €ft Norfolk shirt, whieh we extract from a 
recent Bumbw of the work of our oontemporary, 
Herr HSller, of Dresden, to whom it was contributed 
by Hot Ludinsk^ cutter at tiie house of Horapat, 
of Vienna. He designates it a milita^ Mmse. Our 
object for introducing it was that we considered it a 
modificadon of the form of garment known to us as 
the ** Norfolk Shirt,** and that it was well adapted 
for fishing, fyt tourists, or for an vidress uniform 
for Volunteers; as a substitute for tiie shell-jadcet 
worn by some corps, as the ArtOlmy and Engineers. 

The bottcmi of the sleere is ga&ered on to a 
narrow wristband, which is fostened by a hole and 
button, and a narrow stand-collwr, rounded at front, 
is sewn on to the neek. There are two pockets at 
firont of each finepart, with pointed flaps. One 
across the breast, the otiier a riiort distance above the 
bottom of the NtHise. A leadier bdit, to the ose of 
the waist, is sewn on inside the body, at the length 
of natural waist, or lower if reqtmred, and the fore- 
part and back are gathered on to it, as showa on the 
sketch we have given of this gameot widi '* knicker- 
bockers,*^ to complete tiie iiusimas. By this plan the 
fulness is kept in its pveper place, and is alwajrs 
uniform in appearance. Hie t^ of the back is 
gathoed in on to the bottom of the eoUar. The 
firont edge of the bkum is fastened bj buttons and 
holes, the latter worked in a fly. 

We have lately had several inquizxes for patterns 
of a loose form of coat for driving or to 
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tnifidHiig. The idea hie, in a meiKire, sprang up 
bj members of Yolonteer corps finding ihexr uniform 
great-ooats so eomfiniable in nse; and this has, no 
doabt, suggested the praoticabilitjr of implying the 
shape for other purposes. The pattern of this coat, 
which we giro on diagrams 2, 6, 7, and 8, wiU be 
found very serviceable for this purpose, and, in the 
inclement weather we hare lately had, has been 
found a great boon to many persons exposed to its 
sererity. The cape may be made to take off and on, 
and sewn on to a narrow neck-band, with holes 
worked in it to &sten on to buttons on the stand of 
the collar. A small loop can also be sewn on inside, 
eren to the bottom of the cape behind, and by means 
of a small button sewn on to the back of the coat, it 
may be preyented from being Uown out of its place 
by the wind. There are two or three buttons and 
holes at front Hie sleeve is made with a deep 
round cuff, hit loose on the top-edge, so as to be 
turned down and form a muff f>r the hands. 

Diagram 5, is the pattern of the short doak we 
illustrated on the female figure in our last moi^*s 
number. It wiU be obserred that there is a qwee 
between the bottom of the shoulder-seam of the 
btdc and of the forepart. The corred line is eut 
down as low as the commencement of eadi of the 
small ornaments formed on the diagram, and the 
folness plaited ^on the edge shown by the broad 
braid. This forms a graceful covering for the arm, 
and gives great fireedom round the body at this part. 
The trimming may be varied according to the mate- 
rial or to die taste of the lady. The shape forms a 
nice variation firom the half-drde cape which was 
very foahionable for ladies' wear, and by the intro- 
duction of the fulness at each Moulder presents quite 
a different character. 



Of the diifo«tti fovms of dress illnatrated in the 
leading wotka on French fashion, we find that 
n^iig^ garments are more frequently repvesented 
than any other. We ace led t» conclade, firom this 
fiiety'that^MT styles are much in demand by Parisians 
and other wdlrdressing men in France and on the 
Cootiaent general^,, as it ia evidait in that par- 
ticular department of our trade that we first attracted 
attention to our productions, and acquired a certain 





distinction as tailors for our taste and ability to 
carry out our ideas. 

On the first figure on the laige engraving, we have 
a ^pe of costume which is essentially English In 
its general character. The morning-coat is rather 
long in the waist, and the skirt short and fuU. The 
hip-buttons are about 4 inches i^Hirt; the side- 
seams moderately curved ; the back-scye rather more 
than 2 inches deep; the back narrow at top, and 
wide across to the sleeve. There are four buttons 
and holes in the forepart The turn to the front is 
long, and broad at top. The edge is rounded to give 
additional effect to the width of the turn. The step 
at the end of the neck is but small, and the comer 
rounded off. The collar low in the stand, and 
broader in proportion in the fall ; very narrow at 
the end, which is square, and cut off at right angles 
with the collar-seam. The front oi the forepart is 
cut on to the skirt, and a side-bocty sewn in. There 
are deep fiaps at the hollow of the waist, with 
pockets under. The sleeve is plain at the hand, and 
rather foil t^nvards. The edges are turned in. 

We have anoth^ style of jacket shown on the 
second figure. It is cut in the form of a Tweedside 
or lounge jacket, with the back rather narrow, and 
only a moderate width of back-scye. An opening 
is left at the bottom of the back-seam. There are 
four holes and buttons at front, die lower one being 
at the distance of the waist-seam from the gorge. 
The neck is very short, and the front of the jacket 
is fastened up very high. The collar is broad at 
firont, and the end made to run well on. The fidl 
is also rather deep, and the stand is higher than in 
the other s^le of ooat described. The skirt is eat 
forward and rather short. The comer iarownded 
off. There are small pcoeh-poekets at front of the 
skirts. The opening rather long in proportion to 
the d^rth. Loose sleeve upwards, reduced at the 
bottom, and phua at the hand. The edges turned 
in and double-stitched. 

The costume of the youth consists of a long 
jacket, somewhat in the form of that shown on 
figure 2| but the back is cut much narrower in 
every respect There is a small turn to the kpd, 
and a narrow step. The end of the collar is squasc, 
aai cut off at an angle. Four buttons and hobs 
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at front of the forepart, the comer at bottom well 
rounded off. There are deep flaps, with rounded 
comers, at front of the skirts, with pockets under. 
The sleere is easy all the way down, and plain at 
the bottom. £dges tumed in and stitched. 

The waistcoat is single-breasted, without a collar, 
and to button up high. It is cut rather long, and 
the bottom of the front-edge sloped off from the 
lower hole. . 

The trousers are plain, and cut easj to the leg. 
The top-side is a little narrower than half the width, 
and the bottom of the side-seam made to lie fonn'ard 
on the foot. Thej have flj-fronts, and side or 
'' frog *' pockets. The side-seams are sewn plain. 

The waist of the double-breasted frock-coat is 
decidedly short, and in this respect it differs from the 
style even recently reported. The hip-buttons are 
are not more than 3 inches apart, the side-seam well 
curved, back-scye narrow, and the back not very 
broad across to the sleeve-head. The lapel is not 
wide at any part, but is a little rounded at the centre. 
It is pointed at top, and narrower than a little dis- 
tance lower down. There are five holes worked in 
it The turn to the front of the forepart is moderate 
in width, but long. The end of the collar is of the 
same width as the top of the lapel, and without any 
light The skirt is long, and plain. The sleeve 
full, and with a deep round cuff. The coat is cut 
easy to the measure. The edges tumed in and 
stitched, or bound with narrow braid. 




The short loose riding-jacket, illustrated on the 
figure of a lady, is cut tvith a broad back, and the 
side-seam under the arm. It is fiistened at top by a 
loop and olivet, and there are two more on each 
forepart, but they are not used. The front of the 
jacket is cut off from the top, and rounded off at 
bottom. The sleeve is rather small. The neck, 
bottoms of sleeves, and epaulettes are trimmed with 
fur. This jacket is worn over a waistcoat to match 
the train, or of plush. 

On the last figure, the jacket represented^is double- 
breasted, with the lapel cut on, and four holes 
worked in it. It is cut in the style of the jacket 
shown on the second ^guie, and the other details 



correspond with the description. There are ''pouch" 
pockets at front of the skirts. The sleeve is large, 
and has a deep round cuff. The turn to the fore- 
part is broad and very long, extending even into 
the skirt. 

Morning-trousers have not undergone any material 
change in style since we last reported on French 
costume. Some trades are cutting them shapely to 
the leg, but that does not appear to be the rule 
with the general trade. Braid is sewn down the 
side-seams, and sometimes there are two or three 
narrow braids instead. 

The loose form of Over-coat shown on the first 
figure on the small plate of English dress, is one 
usually selected for fur, but is also equally appro- 
priate fpr the loose makes of Witney or fur beaver. 
The back is broad, and hangs freely away from the 
body ; an opening is leil at the bottom, but there is 
not any back-seam. The coat is double-breasted, 
but is fastened with three double loops and olivets, 
finished with a " crow's-foot." The lapel is wide at 
top, and square. The collar is moderate in width 
and in height, but much narrower at the end than 
the top of the lapel. The sleeve is full, and plain at 
the hand. Pockets at front of skirt without flaps, 
and one outnde the left breast, also plain. A for 
edging about 3 inches wide, with collar and deep 
cuffs to match, is an effective trimming to Over-coats 
of this form. 

The morning-coat shown on the second figure, is 
single-breasted, but a broad lapel is allowed on at 
top, and the end of the collar made to correspond. 
The forepart is weU cut off at frx>nt, and the top 
button and hole only made use of. The skirt is 
short, and rounded off at the bottom of the front- 
edge. 

The Chesterfield is' single-breasted, with a very 
long and bold turn, which, together with the collar, 
is faced with velvet, black, or to match the colour 
of the coat. There are also deep cuffs of velvet, and 
the edges are bound with same. This style of 
making up this shape of coat is the smartest which 
can be selected, and in brown patent beaver, of a 
rich and light shade, has a very handsome effect. 
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NEW REGULATION PATEOL-JACKET FOR 
OFFICERS OF INFANTRY REGIMENTS. 

We publiab, for the informBtion of our readers, 
the particului of a new petrol-jacket, which has 
been ordered to be sabatituted for the donble- 
breasted blue ondreas frock-coat now worn by 
officers of infantry r^imenta and departmental 
officers. The pattern jacket was not sealed in time 
to allow of our giving a ooj^ of it in diagram with 
the present details, but we purpose publiihiog a 
pattern of it in the May number, with the triountng 
marked aooordiog to regulation. 

Fatrol-Jactet — Blue cloth, 28 inches long, for an 
officer 5 feet 9 inches in height, with a variation of 
half an inch longer or shorter for each inch of 
difierenoe in the height of the wearer. Stand-collar 
1 j inch deep, rounded at front. Four double loops 
of quarter inch flat plait, with an eye in the centre 
at top and bottom, and doubl»:/£i»d drop-loope at 
the ends. Top loop S\ inches long, bottom one 6 
inches, including the drops. Four knitted olivets at 



front of right forepart, for loops at edge of lefl fore- 
part. The jacket &stened from the neck to about 
- the distance of an ordinary waist-seam, with hooka 
and eyes. Bottom tif front-edges rounded off. 
Austrian knot of flat phit on sleeve, 7 inches long 
from the bottom of the cuff to the top of the knot. 
Cuff 1^ inch deep. Curved side-seams by double 
flat plait, with crow's-foot top and bottom, and ihe 
whole length divided by two acts of eyea, at equal 
distances; the lower eyes 1 inch apart An opening 
at bottom-edge of the forepart under the arm, with 
1 inch mohair biud on each side, terminating in a 
point at top; the whole 7 inches long. One inch 
mohair braid down the front-edges, round the 
bottom of the jacket, and on top, and at front of 
collar. One pocket on each forepart, with flap in 
and out 

Jacket lined with alpaca or Italian dotb. 

The sword-belt to be worn under the patrol- 
jacket; the sash not to be worn in undress. 

Field-officers to have their distinctive badges em- 
broidered in gold, on the collar. 
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LONDON FOREMEN-TAILORS' MUTUAL 

ASSOCIATION. 



The Annual Dinner of the above highly esteemed 
Society took place at the St. James's Hall, on the 
20th of February — J. T. GledhilL, Esq., of the firm 
of Landon and Gledhill, of New jfturlington Street, 
filled the chair, and was well supported by a large 
attendance of the members > aod friends of the 
Association. 

After the dinner, which was supplied in Mr. 
Donald's usually good style, the sevetal patriotic 
toasts were proposed by iHie Chalxman, ai^d hieartily 
responded lo by the company. 

Mr. Gledhill then proposed the toast of the even- 
ing — "Prosperity to the London Foremen-Tfdkirs' 
Mutual Association." He said he had read with 
great pleasure the rules of the Associatiott, and it 
appeared to him that, if they were thoroughly car- 
ried out, the society only wanted to be more gene- 
rally known to have its numbers largely increased. 
He thought that the advantages fi-om being a 
member of the Association were very great, but he 
was most pleased with those rules which more 
particularly refbrred to tbe opportunity offered for 
mutual improvement, whioh, it occurred, to him, w«i 
one of t^e most in^Kurt^t features in a sooiety of 
this description. It-must nec^sarily be an imm^Me 
advantage to young men wisbing for a position, and 
to obtain a thorough knowledge of thmr trade, to 
have th^ opp<»tunity of ccmnecUng themselves with 
such aa Assooiation. He <x>uld assure the members 
that it would always have, his firm support and 
recommendation, and he was 43vire he might pr^Enise 
the same on behalf of his. esteemed partner, who had, 
perhaps, assisted a gieater number of beginners to 
get situations that any other person in the trade. He 
was glad to see so large a muster of hk Mendtf 
present, and shotdd be glad to be with them on any 
further occasion. The Chairman concluded an ex- 
cellent speech by wishing the society every pr^ 
sperity and ^suoceat* 

Mr. P. MxMOXTOV^ in responding to <iie above 
toast, said, that bis. fint o(»mexion witb ih» sooiety* 
arose firom a £na conviction ^t, by becoming a 
member of that body of prmotioal men, be should be 




advancing a step in the right direction. He had not 
r^retted having done so, and, from his knowledge 
of the working of the society, he thought it might 
justly be lodced upon as the society. The worthy 
Chairman had remarked that the Association only 
required to be better known to ensure a laige 
accession of members; but an increase in number 
was not so much an objct to be desired, unless it 
carried with it the weight of proper qualifications. 
He, for one, was fiiUy alive to a widely spread 
notion that liberal measures alone would give satis- 
faction ; but he could not for one moment entertain 
the idea that the admission of memben into the 
society upon any other basis than property qualifi- 
cations would be beneficial to it. Mr. Middleton, in 
his usual clever and humorous manner, dwelt at 
some length on the merits of the society, and his 
remarks were received with a round of hearty cheers 
from the company. 

Mr. J. Craggs, the worthy and respected Presi- 
dent of the Association, in proposiDg *' The health 
of the Chairman," said they were much indebted to 
Mr. GledhiU for having consented to undecti^ the 
duties of presiding on that occasion, and for the 
very efficient mangier ia which he Jbad performed 
them. The remarks, made by tiie Chakiman re- 
specting the society were most excellent and com- 
plimentary, and he felt sure that they^would only be 
too happy to see him among them at l&e next 
annual dinner. Mr. Craggs said "he could not 
resume his seat, without first calMng upon the com- 
pany to dHnk also to the health of the gentleman 
supporting the Chairman on his rights-be alluded to 
Mr. Landon — Yrho had taken a great interest in 
promoting the welfiire of Hie society by his Taluable 
recommendation of the members, whom he knew 
to be really deserving. It will scarcely be necessary 
to say that the toast was most cordislly received, 
and drunk with the greatest enthuaoasm. 

The health of the Secretary and oiher officers of 
the Association was then proposed by Mr. Tn- 
BEBT in a neat and a|^>roiHiate speech, in which he 
referred to ^e services those gentlemen had rendered 
to the society, and how much indebted the members 
were ibr the valuable assistance they contributed for 
their mutmd weHare and prosperity. 
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Mr.CSeu, tihe higlily respected and esteemed Secre- 
tarj, ID tepljiag to the toast, said he Mi himself 
TCBj highly ooii^liBMnted by the very oordial 
auAner i& whioh it had been received, and he 
ihoiighl he might eocpress the same for his brothco' 
officers. Th^ had all eodeaTOured to oarry out the 
same prineipleSy and, from the success the society 
had met witii, he ftlt oettain that their exertions 
had besA appxvciated. He was happy to state that, 
from the well-established character of the Afisoda* 
tion, whenever from some cause or other any mem- 
ber was nnemployed, he did not long continue so, for 
it was a fret patent to the trade, that the class of 
men forming the so<nety stood A 1 in the profession. 
The society, by its rules, did not allow any person 
to become a member unless he were proposed by 
two membars, who must have known him for a 
certain period, and testify not only to hb efficiency, 
but also to his respectability. He certainly could 
not deny but that there had been instances in which 
the rules had been infringed, and the society de- 
ceived. Where was there a body of men, however 
carefol tliqr might be, who had not been imposed 
upon? He could^ however, assure them that the 
society always made it a point to withdraw its coun- 
tenance from any member who, by his conduct or 
incapability, was calculated to bring discredit upon 
it. It had been remarked that the society, with 
which so many gentlemen present were connected, 
was not sufficiently liberal in holding out induce- 
ment to pMsooB to join it; and Ihat, by lowering 
the scale of admission and a relaxation of rules, 
they might et^arge its sphere and increase their 
funds. He, for one, felt glad that the society main- 
tained its conservative principles, and that while it 
could meet every claim upon it, whether by the 
uaemployad aiembers, by the sick, or on account of 
death, and at the same time add to their capital, 
he thought they coold not wish for much mora A 
long list of members waa not so much desired, as 
the talent and respectability of the society; but he 
diould be very giad, with those reeonunendaticms, 
to add to the number, aa it frequently happened that 
he was called upon to supply foremen for vacant 
sitoations, but was unable to oomi^y with the request 
finr want of unemployed members to send. He waa 





glad of the (^portuniiy^ to thank t&eir friends, the 
drapers, for the information they gave the society, 
and for the assistance afforded to the members by 
their kind recommendation. He knew that by some 
a direct application to the society for a foreman 
would be preferred, but with the evidence they had 
of the good feeling entertained by the drapers 
towards them, he thought it was a matter of very 
slight importance through which of the two channels 
a member became employed. 

Mr. DooDT, in proposing the health of the gentle- 
men who had undertaken the onerous duty of 
Stewards for that occasion, said that they were 
deserving of the best thanks of the* society for tlie 
very efficient manner in which they had performed 
their task, taking into consideration the short time 
which had elapsed since it had been decided to hold 
that anniversary. 

Mr. Lehon, on behalf of himself and brother 
Stewards, thanked the company for their kind recep- 
tion of the toast, and expressed their satisfaction at 
the approbation which their endeavours to promote 
the interest and comfort of the members had gained 
them. 

The "Health of the Visitors" was very kindly 
acknowledged by Mr. Shi£LI« and by Mr. 6. Bioos 
on behalf of themselves and other guests; and the 
" Health of the Ladies ^ foimd an efficient champion 
in Mr. Shiell, jun., who responded to the toast in 
an appropriate speech. 
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SYSTEM FOR PRODUCING A LADY'S 

PALETOT. 



to the editor of the "gazette op fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

As you at times admit systems and patterns of 
garments for ladies from contributors in your pages, 
I b^ to send for your inspection a system for pro- 
ducing a paletot for ladies; and to illustrate my plan 
I have selected a form which is in very general 
request. I can confidently recommend the principle 
to the attention of your readers, if you think proper 
to publish the system in your work, having had 
considerable experience myself of the coneclaesa of 
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the plan, and of the satis^tion which it has in- 
yariably given to the customers. 

To Produce the Back and Forepart. 
Diagram 10. 

Draw the lines A D and I M, parallel with each 
other, at the distance of the breast-measure apart; 
and draw other lines firom A to I, and from D to M, 
at the length of the measure taken for the paletdt, so 
as to form an irr^;ular square. 

From A, mark on the line A D, at B, one-fourth 
of the breast, and at C, half an inch less than two- 
thirds. On the line A I, mark at E, one-eighth 
from A. Draw two lines from B and C, square with 
A C, and intercept the line I M. On the line from 
B, mark at F, 1 inch more than a third ; and on the 
line from C, mark at G, one-fourth of the breast. 
Draw a line from A, intersecting G, continued to O, 
and one from F, also through G, in continuation of the 
line D M. These two lines determine the direction 
of the lower part of the back-seam, and of a guide- 
line for the spring of the side-seam of the back. 

Draw a line parallel with A D, at a distance of 
H inch more than a third of the breast. Baise the 
top of the back, at E, about three-quarters of an 
inch; draw a line through E, and intersect the line 
drawn parallel with A D, for the shoulder-seam, 
which point also determines the width of the back, 
and the top of the back-scye. Shape the back-scje 
as shown on the diagram, extending the bottom a 
little distance beyond the line, and form the side- 
seam by intersecting the line at N, continuing it to 
O, on the line drawn from A through G. 

Mark on the line I M, at K, one-eighth of the 
breast-measiure ; and at the *, the breast-measure. 
Ml^rk in from K to Q, one-twelfth; make a pirot at 
the *| and cast from Q to L, for the shoulder-seam. 

Draw a line from I, through N ; mark the front 
of the scye at 1 inch more than two-thirds from the 
line A B ; make the shoulder-seam from Q to L to 
correspond with the back, and form the scye through 
the point obtained for the front,* touching the line 
from C at the point where it is intersected by that 
drawn from I to B, and hook in the top of the 

♦ The letter M, at front of scye, is an error in the dia- 
gram ; it should haye been S.— Ed. Gaz. of Fashiow. 



side-seam half an inch down to N. Form the 
lower part of the side-eeam from N, by the line 
drawn through N from I. Make a pivot at A, and 
cast from D to O, for the bottom of the back; and 
another at I, to cast from M to R, for the botom of 
the forepart. Add on from the line I M, to P, 
whatever quantity may be desired, according to the 
ease required in the garment. The lapel is allowed 
beyond. Form the neck from Q to P, and take 
out a y . 

To Form the &bevs. 

DUGRAM 11. 

Draw the line A C; mark on it at the *, half 
ihe breast-measure, and at C, the length of sleeve, 
deducting the width of the back and seams. Make 
a pivot at the *, and cast from A to E, and make 
the distance between the two points half the breast. 
Baise the top of the hind-arm-seam three-quarters 
of an inch, and add about an inch more round to 
the sleeve-head. Mark out to G from C, the same 
distance from the line A C to E, to determine the 
bottom of the fore-arm-seam. Draw a straight line 
for the fore-arm, and shape the hind-arm to fancy or 
to fashion. The extra three-quarters of an inch on 
the top of the line A C, I always find necessary when 
producing peg-top sleeves. 

1 am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

B. Price. 
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Viie eclrrtic MeyoKttots^ 



** A gatherer and disposer of other men*s stuff.**— TFollMk 



to the editor of the '< gazette of fashion." 

Sir, 
As a practical tailor I would beg to oflRer a few 
few remarks on the pending difference between em- 
ployer and employed. In justice to both, and in 
order to deal with the question without bias, but in 
strict impartiality for the single interest of either 
party, I have taken the trouble of calculating the 
making of a frock-coat according as they are now 
worn, and have divided it in the usual manner, in 
order to arrive at the time which would be, in my 
opmion, fair to the journeyman, and at which, were 
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I now on the board, I should be perfectly satisfied 
to be paid. 

There are manj reasonable men among the work- 
ing tailors of London, who wHl admit mj reckoning 
to be £ur and just. I am not influenced by any 
pecuniary motive in my advocacy, but solely with 
a desire to see this diflerence brought to a satisfac* 
toiy termination. I shall be happy if any remarks 
of mine may lead to a calm discussion of the sub- 
ject, and prevent the possibility of a recurrence of 
the scenes we witnessed last season, and which were 
80 detrimental to the interest of both employer and 
employed. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

"Ah Old Tailob." 



Fitting up hour 1 

Sewing on lapels, side-body, back, and waist ... 3 

Pressing and basting in the canvas 2^ 

Padding lapels and putting in two pockets .... 1} 

Piecing breast-fiunngs and putting in breast-pocket . 1| 

Pressing forepart and sewing buttons and tape ... 1} 

Basting over foreparts 1} 

Stitching the edges • 2^ 

Button-holes ...3 

Felling over the foreparts and back 3 

Sewing in sleeres and shoulder-seams 2 

Pressing the foreparts • • 1^ 

Closing the coat ^ 

Makmg the sleeres 3^ 

Preparing the collar, padding, and stitching .... 8 

CoTering and pressing 1 

Sewing on the collar 1 

Pressing the coat • 1 

£xtras<-Side-body stitched 1^ 

Breast-facings, six rows 1 

37 
Or total, at 7d. per hour, £1 Is. 7d. 



to the editor of the '' aazbtte of fashion." 
Sib, 

We are evidently on the eve of a great change in 
our trade, and the circumstance demands the atten- 
tion of all employers, to combine for their common 
interest. 

There would appear to exist a great sore among 
the working tailors — ^viz., the introduction of the 
machme. The men strive their utmost, by a deter- 



mined combination, to monopolize all the advantages 
to be gained by using it. I believe in the truth of 
a very old maxim — " Live and let live;" and I know 
several respectable employers who also have a regard 
for the injunction, and are desirous of carrying it out 
in practice. 

Since Melton cloths have been so generally worn, 
it has become a rule in many firms to have the 
double-stitching on the 'edges done by the machine. 
Now, the log of last year makes the double-stitching 
an extra. I should be glad to know what would be 
considered fair when the sewing of the edges is done 
by the machine. I admit that it would take more 
time to prepare them for the machine than if the 
work had to be done by hand; but the question is, 
will it take anything like the time to baste that it 
would to sew them once. I decidedly state that it 
will not, and that it is unreasonable to assert to the 
contrary. Many firms have actually been paying 
two hours to their men, to allow the machine to per- 
form the work for which they were paid in the price 
of the garment I have noticed in several houses 
that coats sewn by the machine are made in consider- 
ably less time than by hand, and yet they have paid 
two hours more for them. This does not seem com- 
mon sense. I admit it was practised by the largest 
firm in our trade in the metropolis, when first intro- 
duced, but they have never regretted having esta- 
blished this precedent but once, and that is ever 
since. 

Had the men basted and prepared the edges in 
exchange for the assistance the machine afforded 
them, it would have been more consistent;- they 
would even then have benefited by it Their argu- 
ment seems to be, ''it has been done," and that 
necessarily constitutes it ''to be right;" but twenttf 
wrongs never yet made one right 

I contend that it is not just to expect the employer 
to pay extra to the workman when the work is per- 
formed by the machine, and I trust there will be a 
stand against so gross an act of injustice. 

I am, Sir, respectfiiUy yoiurs, 

" Scrutator." 
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BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOB THE BELIEF OF AGED AND INMRM 

JOUBNEYMBN-TAILOBS. 



The Twenty-ninth Anniversary Festival of this 
Institution was celebrated at the Freemasons* Tavern, 
on Saturday. The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield, 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Stafford, had pro- 
mised to take the chair, but a severe attack of 
bronchitis prevented his lordship from fulfilling his 
engagement. In his unavoidable absence, the duties 
of president were very ably discharged by Ruthveh 
PrM, Esq. 

The toafits of « Her Majesty the Queen," " Their 
Boyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and the rest of the Royal Family," having been nK>st 
cordially drunk, the Chairman next proposed lliat of 
" The Army, Navy, and Volunteers." 

In a brief but forcible speech, the CaAiBHAX then 
gave " Success to the Benevolent Institution for the 
Relief of Aged and Infirm Joumeymon-Tailors." He 
informed the company that the asylum, which was 
situate at Haverstock Hill, was founded in February, 
1837, for journeymen-tailors and the widows of 
pensioners, the erection of an a^lum for the recep- 
tion of the journeymen, and, if married when elected, 
their wives. The pensioners are elected by ballot, 
and the votes are accumulative, the niunbers polled 
by an unsuccessful candidate at one election being 
carried to his credit at the next subsequent one, and 
so on i&om time to time, until success shall have 
been secured. The charity was most catholic, as 
its benefits were extended to joum^men-tailors of 
every nation and creed incapacitated for labour, 
who had subscribed for a given period to its funds« 
The frediold site for the building, together with 
the cost for the erection of six hous^ and the 
chapel, as also for the endowment of (ha latter, 
was generously given by the late President of 
the Institution, John Stultz, Esq. He was glad 
to say that as many as 227 pensioners had been 
placed on die funds since the foundation, and there 
were 95 at the present time. Each of them is 
allowed £20 1 6s. a year, with coals, medicine, and 
medical attendance. During the past few years 
death had removed several of their earlier fiiendsi 




and it was^ tiberelbre, most important tiiat odien 
should step forward and supply their places. The 
dbfirity WB8 one tharoog^y deserving their 
warmest .STmpiidiy. He wished that all balance- 
sheets which had been placed in his hands tiiat year 
vereas saiia&ctoiyasthis one. He found dtat tiiej 
had £15,000 in Gonsds, and £5000 in railway 
bonds. This proved there was very careful manage- 
ment. He deeply regretted the absenoe of the noble 
lord who was to have taken die diair, and especially 
the canae which had prevented his being present 
Hie trusted^ however, that the imperfect manner in 
which he had ftdfilled the post would not interfere 
with their generous purpose, but hoped that the 
appeal which he was jpermitted to make would be 
heartily responded to. 

The toast was drunk with loud cheers. 

Subsequently the President, Mr. Bobert M^Callan, 
proposed the health of the ChairmaB, which, having 
been acknowledged, other toasts were given and duly 
replied to, including those of '^ The President, the 
Vice-Presidents, and Board of IMzectors;'^ ^The 
explain, and Medical and I^al Officers;* *^The 
Guests of the Evening;" "The Stewards, and the 
Stewards JJlpct," 

The proceedings, which were of a very agreeable 
character, wer6 enlivened by a selection of music, 
which wa3 sung, under the direotioa of Mr. Edwin 
Gray, by Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Pftlm^, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Richard Temple, aind Mr. Montem Smith. 

In response to the Chairman's appeal, the Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. H. Hall, announced that the subscrip- 
tion-list amounted to nearly £600. 



One would almost be inclined to imagine that the 
caterers of fashion to our neighbours had foreseen 
the inclement weather we were to have, in ccmiposing 
their styles for this season, as shown by the dress 
illustrated on the figures on the laige plate. 

The back view of a Chestexfield, represented on 
the first figure, presents no novelty in form. The 
seams are lapped and double-stitched, the front 
double-breasted, with a broad lapel cut on, and 
square at top. There are five holea worked in it. 
The sleeve is wide to below the dbow, and redooed 
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at the handy pkin, wHh ctaM f<wniod hf twv«r tbree 
nms cf fllilchmg. Collar squaffe at tfa« end, btrt 
not quila to bixHid as 1h» lapel; 2 ttoiies ia the 
ste&d, and ^ in the iUl. Edgefr d qqi ii o > d titehed, 
and buttOTsen iJie ferapailiB <endoMd«fithin a4oi^ 
Hne of stitdiing. Deep jSaps at firoot of skirts, wi& 
pockets, one outside this left Ibreporty tmA a ticket- 
pocket on the right side. 

We have, oa the sscond and- thbd BgoMS, am 
illnstration of the present style of lesmge-jacket. 
It is short, notroyiall, eat wail awi^F^^'thc bottom 
of the ^poot-edg^ and battoned up close to the neck. 
Three hdes and buttons at front. Eaey sleeve, 
smaller at the hand and plain. Opening at bottom 
of each Bide-*Beam, and the comers rounded. CJoUar 
low in the stand, rather deeper in the &11, and the 
end well forward. 

Figaro 4. — Single-breasted moming-eoat, broad 
and iong torn to the front; medimn lapel, sqnai^e at 
tap; collar to run on at iront, bat not so wide as 
Is^el, without light. Easy sleere, waist of a mode- 
mAe leogdi, skirt short and full Edges turned in 
and stitched. 

The riding^jacket shown on the figtire of a lady 
ia cat in the form of a Zowwe jacket behiad, bxit 
rather mcee fitting at front. It is high in the neck, 
and iasatemed at front bj buttons and holes, hiat thej 
do not extend to ihe bottom. Full sleere, with a 
deep roozid txtiSt, formsd hy a bcoad bcaid as oa tte 
ed^es. 
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Agreeably with our nsoal eOBtom at tiiis season of 
the year^ we pnoaent one readers with an engraving 
illustrating the xyrerailing and anewest sidles of ladies' 
riding-habit and jacket The fonneris more gene- 
rally wom,atid perhaps better adapted to themajority 
of the fair equestrians. We will notiGe it in the first 
place. The pattern we giire in diagram will oonvey 
to oar readers an idea of all the proportions and of 
the geneial. shape of tUs gannant It is siag^ 
breasted, &stened at front with hooks wA eyes or 
with buttons and holes; but for the latter it will be 
necessary to allow an .at~iha front ^f our pattern. 
Even when there are hooks and eyes, there are 
buttons sewn on on the left forepart. The waist is 



moderate otAy in length, as it is fbond an advantage 
in riding. The forepart is cut as kmg under the 
arm as the ^gfure will admit and the run of the 
bottom-edge wiH aHow, as it is not rery long at 
front. The ibr^part-skirt is 8rtid3, and "Ae back- 
skirt made with a single plait at each side, ahd 
pressed dciwn smsOl at the bottom. It is lined with 
cloth, and sometimes inteilined wit^ black linen 
or a thin canvas, to give it firmna^. The sleeve 
is easy, but nbt large*, moderate width at the hand, 
imd a cuff formed by braid either pointed or as 
shown on the figure, with a circle fbrmed oti the 
top-edge. The edges are trimmed with a silk braid 
sevm on fiat, and small-size ball buttons are worn. 
The body, back, and sleeves are lined with a light- 
coloured silk, stitched in rows or squares, with a 
thin fiann^ underneath, and a small amount of 
wadding at front of the seye and at the point of 
the bosom. Hers^iair is still much used in the 
forepart. It will be necessary to keep the bottom- 
edge of the forepart very easy, to allow freedom 
over the top of the train, and cause the habit to fall 
well in at the actual hollow of the body. We 
prefer two pieces being taken out under the bosom, 
as it produces a better shape, and does awi^wfth 
the abrupt point at the top of the one seam; it 
is especially better, now that so little wadding is 
used. 

A very smart style of riding*jaeket is repi^seated 
on two of the figures. The baok is cut broad across 
to the back-f)cye, which is about 2 inches wide. It 
is cut with a handsome curve at the side-seam, and 
not too narrow at the hollow of the waist, and from 
thence with a spring to the bottom,' both at the 
back-seam as well as at the side-seam, to allow 
for the substance of the top of the train. At f^nt 
it is cut like a waistooot without a collar, but rather 
high in the neck, and is fastened to the bottom by 
four loops and olivets. It is cut easy, so that there 
should not be any strain between the loops. One 
or two fishes are taken out under the bosom, accord- 
ing to the make of the figures. The bottom of the 
fbrepart is rounded at fi?ont. The sleeveis moderate 
upwards, and close at the hand; there is a small 
wing at the t<^ We have represented a very 
e0ective trimming on the edges, whieh, earefUUy 
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made^ is exceedingly pretty. The bottom of the 
side-body-seam under the arm is left open, and 
the comers rounded off, to prerent any binding on 
the hip. This style of jacket is best suited to light 
colours in Melton doth, and on a well-made and 
young lady shows to great advantage. 

The train of the habit, as shown by the pattern 
in diagram we published in the March number, is 
very different in shape to that we have frequently 
described. It is not cut more than a quarter of a 
yard longer than the walking length. On referring 
to the description of this form of train, our readers 
will find the full particulars for making it up. The 
band is lined with black silk, and the opening at 
the side faced with the same. The pocket is made 
of black alpaca. 

Blue is much worn, and a light rich shade is 
becoming more fashionable. Invisible green, claret, 
and a full shade of brown in ladies' cloth are also 
worn. The light mixtures in Tweed or Melton, and 
small diagonals, are still adopted for young ladies 
or the sea-side. They are made as just described, 
with braid to match. Sometimes the trimming is 
formed by a narrow velvet ribbon, and of a con- 
trasting colour for effect. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1269 and 1270. 



Diagrams 1, 3, 5, 6, and 13, are the pattern of the 
most &shionable style of Lady's Riding-Habit, which 
is also illustrated on one of the figures of the single 
plate published with our present number, with the 
exception of the difference in the form of the neck 
and of the front. As shown on the diagram, the 
waist is moderately long, but care should be taken 
not to carry this to an extreme, as in the exercise oi 
riding there is always a disposition for the habit- 
body to work up, when wrinkles will necessarily be 
formed under the arm. The back is rather broad 
across to the back-scye, which is not so deep as last 
described. The back is narrow at the bottom. 



There are two plaits taken out under the bosom, 
as the effect is improved by this plan, especially as 
it is not usual to put so much wadding in the breast 
as was formerly worn. Both edges of the side-body 
(diagram 6) are stretched down in closing it to the 
back and forepart. The front of the forepart is cut 
on the principle of a moming-waistooat without a 
collar, but it will not be necessary to sew one on. 
The jacket-skirt terminates at firont (where sewn on 
to the bottom of the forepart) in a point. The back- 
skirt is very narrow at the bottom when made up. 

We published a pattern of the train in our last 
number, to which we refer our readers for the full 
particulars and shape. It will be seen that there is 
a considerable alteration in the form as it is there 
shown and in the method of making it up ; and a 
great advantage will be found in the economy of 
the quantity of cloth now required, compared with 
the full and long train formerly worn. We beg to 
repeat that all the several quantities affixed to the 
different points and lines refer to the divisions on the 
graduated measures, the original pattern being pro- 
duced to 17 inches breast. 

Diagrams 2, 7, and 8, are the pattern of a 
favourite form of jacket for little boys when they 
pass to the tailor's hands. The forepart is cut 
straight at front, and the neck moderately low, as 
there is not any collar. The back is whole and 
broad. The back-scye is deep, and there is but little 
difference in the width of the back, both at top and 
bottom of the side-seam. This pattern was draHed 
for 12 inches breast and waist. 

Diagrams 4, 9, 12, 14, and 15, are the pattern of a 
new style of morning-coat. An attempt has here been 
made to introduce a change in the general character 
of the back, by widening the space between the side- 
seams at the bottom, and leaving out the hip-buttons. 
There is a back-tacklng, as usual. 

Diagrams 10 and 11, illustrate the principle of 
producing a lady's pcUetSt, contributed by a corre- 
spondent, whose plan is described in his communica- 
tion, which appears in our present issue. 
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STEIKE BY THE JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 

A Meeting of the Members of the London Open- 
tive Tiuiore' Protective Association was held on the 
22nd tilt., at the Alhambra, to hear a report bj tbe 
Committee of llieir correspondence with the Master- 
Tailors' Assodation, with reference to framing a 
"Ume-Iog." It was numerously attended. The 
President of the Society, Mr. Geoboe Druitt, occu- 
[ned the chair, and read the correapondoDce which 
had passed between the committees of the two asso- 
ciations. He complained of the want of attendance 
of the masters at the several meetinga, and of the 
inefficiency of some, on one occasion, to discuss the 
"^iject for which thej had met. He accused the 
sters of having broken faith with the men, by 
lining to appoint an arbitrator as had been agreed 
m in case of difficulty, and for reiiimng to accept 
k^ of the men. 

rhe meeting confirmed the deciMcn of the com- 
ttee, and passed resolutions that a strike should 
a nlace against those houses, 88 in number, who 



had not agreed to accept the log sent in by the 
Saturday previous. 

The fourth resolaUon, "That any employer 
agreeing to pay the amalgamated log, shall only be 
required to pay the same until a 'time-log' is 
arranged between the men and the Masters' Associa- 
tion, which will be considered the universal ' time- 
log,' " would tend to show that the decision of tlie 
journeymen is not irrevocable. They do not want 
to force their log on the masters, but are still willing 
to meet them in committee, and do their best to 
assist them in framing one which, while binding on 
them, shall also be the " time-log " for the king- 
dom. It is much to be desired that some amicable 
adjustment of this knotty question should be made, 
as the evil consequences of a lengthened strike at 
this period of the year, when trade ia usually at its 
best, would seriously afiect many classes, and only 
increase the feeling which will soon begin to show 
itself on both sides. 

We hear already of several masters who have 
been in busineas some time and been prosperous, 
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seriously thinking of retiring altogether from busi- 
ness and withdrawing their capital, rather than suffer 
the vexation and annoyance which repeated strikes, 
or threats of strikes, cause them. We cannot be 
surprised at such a determination ; for of what benefit 
is it for a man to harass himself with attending to 
business, if he do not derive a profit from it to com- 
pensate him for the trouble he has in conducting it ? 
or, as put by « S. G. O." in a letter of his on 
" Employers and the Employed," which appeared in 
the Times paper of the 24th ult. : " If the articles 
their labour produces are to be so enhanced in the 
cost of their production as to restrict demand for 
them, it is folly to expect that capitalists will not 
seek other fields for themselves." 

A Meeting of the Masters was held on the 27th, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, but, of coui-se, too 
late for notice in this number, as we had gone to 



press. 
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TIME-LOG OF THE AMALGAMATED 
SOCIETY OF JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 



We published in the March number some extracts 
from the revised " log," issued by the above Society, 
and which now forms the stand in the position 
assumed by the journeymen towards the Master- 
Tailors in London. Wo give further details of the 
time to be paid for various garments, ^vith the mass 
of extras. We do not envy those persons in large 
trades whose duty it is on a Friday to take down the 
log of the different men. Talk about abridged 
editions of Blackstone, and other writers of eminence 
whose works are referred to for precedents, why 
tailors will want to pass an examination as to their 
ability to retain in memory the numerous extras 
proposed to be charged by the Society. 



CLOSE OVER-COAT. 
Close over-coat, single breast, raw, bluff, stoated, or 
felled edges, two plait pockets, round cuffs, when 
no cuff, short Tent if required, five rows in stand 
and eight in fall of coUar, side linings, skirt 
facings, with or without shoulder padding, basted 

on canvas hours 30 

Fly in breast 32 J 

Double breast 32 

Double breast sewed on lapels 33 

Each extra row of sewing round edge 3^ 



Edges bound hours 3| 

Edges piped, seamed, or felled 4 

Edges bound with cloth, felled or back-stitched. . . 6 
Single overlaid seams, stitched or back-stitched . . 4 

Ditto, if with lapels 5 

Double overlaid seams, stitched or back-stitched . . 8 

Ditto, if with lapels 10 

Seamed and swelled seams 6 

Ditto, if with lapels g 

Stitched or back-stitched, each side of seams . . .10 

Ditto, if with lapels 12 

Stoating seams . g 

Strapping seams . ig 

Toll pocket, plain in seam | 

Ditto, if up and down 1 

When pockets in waist-seam, or down in skirt, and 

none in plaits, extra 1 

Swivel tab on collar 1 

Fast tab on collar, with two holed and buttons . . . 1 J 
Fast tab on skirt, with one hole and button .... 1 

Covered buttons, per dozen 1 

Covered rings, per dozen 2 

All other extras same as dress or firock coat. 

TWO OR THREE SEAMED COATS. 

Single breast, roimd cuff, or when no cuff, short vent 

if required, raw, bluff, stoated, or felled edges, two 

pockets, three rows in stand and five in fall of 

collar, with or without linings, canvas and padding 

basted on hours 23 

Double-breasted, extra 2 

Fly in front 21 

If cut down under arms i 

Ditto, if all way down i 

Each row of sewing round edge 2 

Edges bound, felled 2 

Edges bound, and facing felled on binding .... 3 

Edges bound, three-quarters on one side, felled . . 3 

Edges bound, three-quarters, back-stitched on outside 4 

Edges boimd, back-stitched on one side 3 

Ditto, on both sides 4 

Edges, flat braided 4 

Edges flat braided, if back-stitched 6 

Single-sewed overlaid seams, stitched or back-stitched 3 J 

Double-sewed overlaid ditto 6^ 

Seamed and swelled seams 5^ 

Stitched or back-stitched each side of seams ... 8^ 

Back seam taped ^ 

Side seams 1^ 

Facings taped 1^ 

Back slit ^ 

Linings stitched or back-stitched instead of feUed . 1 

All other extras as morning or dress and &ock ooats. 

CB[ESTERFTELD OR SAC COATS. 
Single breast, round cuff, or when no cuff with short 
vent if required, raw, bluff, stoated or felled edges, 
two pockets, four rows in stand and six in fall of 
collar, with or without linings, canvas and padding 
basted on • • • . hours 26^ 
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BottUa-brewted lioiurs 2 

Fly in front ^ 

Flaps per pair H 

Vent in back, plain k 

Ditto, with bearer, Btoated or seamed .... 1 

Each ^uBle and button m Tent ....... i 

If fly in vent, vith holiBS and buttoaa H 

Each extra row of sewing round edge H 

Edges bound • • 3} 

Edges piped, Beamed, or felled 4 

Edges bound with cloth, ^slled. or baok-8titob«d « . 6 

Single OTerlaid seams, stitched or back-stitched . • 4 

Ditto, if with lapels • • • • 5 

Donble oTeilaid Beams, stitohed or back-stitched . . 8 

I>i«to, if wiUi kpda 10 

Seamed and sweUad seaiM 6 

Ditto, if with lapels 8 

Stitched or back-stitched, each side of seams ... 10 

Ditto, if with li^ls . . 12 

Stoating BBams • . • • • 7 

Strapping seams • 14 

Single-pricked orerlaid seams 10 

Double-pricked oyerlaid seams 30 

Sin^gle-priiiLBd ronnd bottom • . . 4 

Double-pricked round bottom ....... 8 

Single-pricked edges 6 

Double-pricked edges 18 

Ettoh row XDund hand, aJbove two i 

Each row round haad, above two, if pricked • • • 1 

Bottom iSsced round with cloth ....... 1 

Bottom &ced round with leather. ...... 4 

JiMit oape, pbdn 1^ 

Fast cape, and pricked b^w SBsm ...... 2} 

Swivel tab on collar, single pricked If 

Fast tab on collar, double pricked ...... 2 

Lo^M tab, dovble pridced, witii five holes .... 4 

PUpaadpooket If 

If doable stitched 2 

If single pricked .« «..3 

Double pricked ... ^ .•••.... 4 

Waterproof ishottldeia aad dBeve^heada • • . • 2 

Collar areh tliree-eighths of an inch . • . • . 6 

Ditto, half-inch, straight rows, extra 2 

Fly, double pricked, extra 2 

Linings stitched or back-stitched, instead of felled . 1| 
All other extras same ae dose Over-coat. 



VESTS. 
Plain single-breasted, bluff or raw edges, with or 
^ without canvas, no collar, not more than six 

hoIsB aad battens up front, two pockets • hours 8 J 

Each hole and button above six ^ 

Stand collar | 

Piuasiaa ooUar • 1 

Boll collar 1| 

Edges stoated and stitched, or felled and stitched, or 

back-stitched 1 

*Bdges turned in and stitched together § 

* Not to apply to second and third class. 



Edges stoated, extra hours § 

Each row of sewing, in edges . • !§ 

Each row of pricking, in edges 2 

Bound edges ^1 

Ditto, if stitched behind i 

Ditto, when back-stitched on one side and felled on 

the other ^ 

Ditto, when back-stitched on both sides . . . • 2i 

Ditto, with cloth 3 

Edges stitched from roll to ude-seam 1 

Edges piped or corded ^i 

Velvet binding li 

Gold, silver, or tinael edges 1} 

Gold or silver tracing bEaid« laid on 3 

Braid on the flat . . • « ^i 

Ditto, if back-stitched, extra ...«•.• 1 

Tracing braid, per row « . . . • !( 

Cord on forepart and collar, per row 2 

Bolder sewn Km. • 3 

Cuts in gorge or scye, per pair ..••«.. i 

Ditto, if stitched, per pair i 

Elbowed cuts in gorge, per pair i 

Cut fr'om side-Beam to pocket } 

Cuts and puffi^ P^ P^ i 

Pu£Eb going in from side-seam to pocket . « . . i 

Ditto, from bottom to pocket plain seam .... f 

Ditto, if stitched once round 1 

Ditto, if stitehed twice round 1} 

Cuts taken out from bottom to the pocket plain seam. | 

Ditto, if stitched or rantered 1 

Ditto, through the pocket i 

Ditto, if stitched 1} 

Pttfisinback •••• i 

Ditto, stitched or back-stitched 1 

Vents in side i 

Back-straps, making i 

Short ditto ditto i 

Covered back-straps .. «^ ...... • i 

Putting on back-straps, or strings from side-seam, 

per pair i 

Ditto, ditto, Bhort i 

Smglebaeha 1 

Back or back-lining, felled or stitched . • • « « f 

Wadding or flannel tacked in ^ 

Extra wadding in breast } 

Wadding stitdied in five stmight rows 1 

Taping side-^seams i 

Ditto, and shoulder-seams 1 

Eyelet holes .« } 

Ditto, wi^ loose facing 1 

Covered buttons, per dozen 1 

Shanking buttons, per dozen 1 

Biogs, or wire buttons, covered and stitched, per doz. 1^ 

Stitching or tacking behind buttons ...... i 

Padch pockets, each 1 

Flaps, per pair ..••••...••.l 

Fly in breast IJ 

Ditto, if with sham buttons 2 

Vests made up single 8| 
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If taped, extra hoon 1| 

Embroidered Tests, extra .•••.•••• 1^ 

Seal or other skin Test, extra. .2 

Ditto, if double-breasted, extra • 3 

Pelling silk inside roU 1} 

Fast tabs for button-np • • « 8 

Full basting Test .2 

Hough basting .1 

Basting back in, fly, and buttons J 

White, hviS, or scarlet 1 

LOCK-OUT BY THE MASTER-TAILORS 

IN PARIS. 



Many of our readers maj either haTe seen para- 
graphs in the daily papers, or haTe heard from 
friends in the trade, of meetings lately held in Paris 
by the journeymen, and of the demand made by 
them for an adTance upon the wages they haTe been 
receiTing. Various statements haTe been circulated 
as to the exact increase which they haTe asked. It 
would appear that in all probability it has ranged 
firom 30 to 40 per cent, on the scale of wages usually 
paid by respectable houses in our trade. Deputa- 
tions from the journeymen's associations in this 
coimtry haTe been oTcr, and assisted at the Tarious 
meetings, and haTe held out cTery encouragement for 
the men to perscTere in the position they had as- 
sumed, promising to contribute to their support 
while out of work, and the assurance that they 
would not be supplanted by any emigration of 
journeymen firom this country. 

Propositions were made by the masters in the 
hopes that a satisfactory arrangement might be 
arrived at, to the mutual adTantage of both parties 
interested in the settlement of the question; but, 
although the serTices of a retired member of the 
trade had been enlisted to make such propositions as 
had been considered equitable, unfortunately the 
men were deaf to his arguments and to the adTice he 
gaTC them, and persisted in declining to withdraw 
their demands. 

On the 16th of last month a circular was issued 
to the trade by the committee of the Parisian 
masters, of which we giTe a translation below. From 
it our readers will perceiTC the light in which the 
demand of the men was Tiewed by their employers, 
and how far they were disposed to meet them. 




«« Pari$, AprU 16, 1867. 

'' Sir and dear Brother TaxDESiiAK, 
<' The Master-Tailors of Paris, feeling it impossible 
to submit to the exorbitant demands comprised in 
the log presented to them in the name of the journey- 
men, haTe intimated to them the determination ar- 
riTod at by the committee of masters. This decision 
left an opening for an amicable discussion of the 
question, and especially respected the free action of 
both parties. As a proof of the tmfaTOurable feeling 
on the part of the men, seTeral houses haTe offered 
to increase the scale of wages 10 per cent, to those 
men working by the piece. They declined to accept 
it, and by their refusal assisted in keeping up the 
strike, and exercised a prejudicial influence, by inti- 
midation and threats, oTer the majority of the men, 
who were well disposed towards the masters, and 
quite willing to continue their work. 

*' In this deplorable position, which, while it com- 
promised the interests of masters and men, also 
seriously affected scTeral branches of trade, the 
Master-Tailors, seeing the impossibility of their being 
able to cause the law to be respected, haTe come to 
the determination of closing their workshops on 
Friday next, at nine o'clock, unless the men had 
resimied their work by that hour. 

« Considering, howcTer, that it would be unjust 
to comprise in this general measure those workmen 
who had not mixed themselTes up with the " strike," 
the committee haTe resolTed that, although no work 
should be glTcn to them, they should receiTC a tem- 
porary allowance, under the express stipulation that 
they shall not do any kind of work, and the com- 
mittee propose establishing a fund for this special 

purpose. 

'' For the Association, 

'' Jansens, Sen., President. 

'< AuGusTE, Barte, Gaillard, Eezler, Mal- 

AURiE, p. Masquiluer, Renard, Schradee, 

and Troin, Members of the CammitUeJ* 

This threat has been carried out, and at the pre- 
sent time the workshops of the leading houses are 
closed, and trade at a complete standstilL The 
masters are determined not to giTe way to the 
preposterous demands of the men, and equally 
resolTcd to submit to any personal sacrifice and 
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inoonTenience rather than be coerced into reHnqnish- 
ing their right of making their own arrangements for 
conducting their business. 

There is a peculiar feature in this strike, that it is 
not brought to bear upon <' readj-made " shops. One 
would think that if prices paid by the higher class 
tailors were not considered sufficiently remunera- 
tive, the scale of wages by which the men must 
necessarily work for those houses who undersell the 
first-class trades, would be still less acceptable to the 
journeymen. 

In the event of the rupture being obstinately 
maintained by both parties, it follows as, a matter of 
course, that eventually trade will be diverted from 
the higher class houses and transferred to others, 
where it can be executed without any inconvenience 
either to the customer or to the master. The jour- 
ne3rmen will then see the result of their ill-judged 
and suicidal policy, but too late to remedy the dis- 
astrous consequences to themselves and others whom 
they have involved in their social decline. 



Cite 



VitpotHtwa^ 



** A gatherer and diipoier of other men*i stnC^fTo/ton. 



to the edrrob of the " gazette of fashiom.'' 
Deab Sib, 

Although not what may be termed an <' old tailor,** 
I remember how trade was done, say thirty years 
ago, and cannot blind myself to the inferiority so 
palpable in the execution of the work of the present 
day. 

It has often occurred to me that if the joume3rmen 
now think it a hardship to work for the prices 
usually paid for the difierent garments, what would 
they say, if they were required, by change of fashion 
or fancy of the masters, to put the same amount of 
trade in which was customary at the time I have 
mentioned. I am afraid the majority of them would 
not only grumble, but be totally unequal to the 
task, from a want of abili^ to carry it out 

Take a dress or frock coat, as formerly made, and 
for which 16s. 6d. to 18s. was considered a fair price 
between master and man. Think of the coUari 





sometimes frt)m 2f to 3 inches in the stand, and 
rather deeper in the falL Conjure up to imagination 
the amount of sewing in the rows of stitching on the 
stand ; and, again, the work in the padding of the 
Mi, together with the really good pressing, and take 
into account the substance of the padding then used. 

Take, again, the padding of the lapels ; what a 
labour of stitches, and pressing into form. Breast- 
icings all well stitched in rows, or fancy designs. 
Edges made raw, and stitched as they used to be 
stitched. Waist-seam rantered. Sleeve with cuff 
and three holes and buttons. Six holes invariably 
in each lapel. Side-edges to the plaits. Compare 
a modem coat as usually made, and what a difference 
we find in the amount of labour. We had good 
tailors in those days, men who could imdertake a 
plain garment or a uniform, and who were thorough 
masters of their business. 

If we take a pair of trousers, say with '< split-fall," 
top-welts sewn on, as also the frog-mouth welts, 
pockets, fob with welt, waist-bands sewn on, puff 
behind, strap-buttons at bottom, and frequently of 
kersey or milled cassimere, both stubborn and hard 
articles to sew — what comparison can there be be- 
tween such trousers and those now made up? Fly- 
front, no waistbands nor strap-buttons; a cash- 
pocket, or at most side or French pockets ; and of 
soft articles through which the needle runs without 
the least pressure. Why, it would not take much 
more than half the time to make a pair of trousers 
now; and yet, according to the breeches makers* 
log, the price for trousers as I have described was 
5s. 4d., and that log was always considered a good 
one for the men. If we make a comparison between 
a Frock Great-coat or a Chesterfield as now worn, 
made of soft articles, and with little trade in them, 
and the old style of great-coat of milled cloth, with 
lapels sewn on, and a collar, almost a cape in pro- 
portions, cufis, flaps at the waist, with pockets under, 
long skirts reaching to below the calf. What would 
some of the men of the present day say if they had 
such a coat put into their hands, and told the price 
which would be paid for it ? I fiincy I see the look 
of disgust and indignation at the affront ofiered them, 
and yet I have no recollection that the men of the 
period I name considered themselves martyrs to their 
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position, or hardly dealt with by their masters. 
Plenty of them would turn out a garment under the 
time they were paid for it, and that without neces- 
sitating any very great exertion on their part. 

I should be afraid to touch upon uniforms, for the 
men of this day know nothing about them ; or at least 
their idea of uniforms, from the specimens they may 
have made, cannot assist them in the slightest in 
realizing the making of a uniform coat or jacket as 
formerly worn. It was really a pleasure then to see 
an Artillery or a Hussar jacket turned out by a first- 
class workman. It was a picture for the perfection 
of the work, and the general appearance of the 
garment. 

Journeymen-tailors unfortunately always bore a 
bad character for insobriety, and I much fear that 
the statistics of recent times would not show any 
material alteration in this respect. 

If a man choose to sacrifice his Monday and part 
of the Tuesday, it follows, as a matter of course, that 
his wages wiU necessarily be less at the end of the 
week. He thinks it a hard case that he should be 
receiving a smaller sum than the six days' work 
would amount to; and, losing sight of the time he 
has voluntarily thrown away— generally to the great 
inconvenience of his employer— tries to make himself 
believe that he is not sufficiently remunerated for his 
work, and that to that cause he may fairly attribute 
the diminution of the sum he has to carry home for 
the support of his family. 

I should be aorry to make any remark which 
might appear invidious to the men, but, at the same 
time, masters have an undoubted right to inquire 
into &cts, and not allow themselves to be deceived 
by spedouB statements, nor forced to make conces- 
sions under fictitious circumstances. I should be 
buttoogUid to see some plan carried out which 
would produce a proper understanding between 
capital and labour, as the present disturbed state of 
the trade is harassing in the extreme; and I can 
see no other result, unless a remedy be effected, than 
the ultimate withdrawal of capital from ours and 
other branches of trade, when the employment of it 
is attended with such annoyances. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

X. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1274 and 1275. 

Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8, are the pattern of the 
single-breasted frock-coat illustrated on the first 
figure of the engraving representing English cos- 
tume. 

Diagrams 4, 5, 6, and 9, are the pattern of the 
new Regulation Patrol- Jacket, recently ordered to be 
substituted for the double-breasted undress frock- 
coat lately worn by officers of the iniantry. We 
published the frill particukrs in oar last number, 
but, as we then stated, ike sheet of patterns was in 
hand before the official order was issued from the 
War Office. It is not usual to make this jacket 
close-fitting, although we are aware that some few 
houses cut them rather more shapely to the figure 
than sJiown on our diagram. If it be borne in mind 
that the waist-belt is worn under the jacket, and that 
the hilt of the sword and the guard necessarily take 
up a certain space, it will be obvious that a fitting 
garment would be exceedingly inconvenient to the 
wearer. A sufficient degree of ease should be 
allowed to enable the officer to pass his hand freely 
to his sword. Besides the pattern in diagram, to 
render our information complete, we have given the 
front and back views of the jacket, showing the posi- 
tion and the proportion of the trimming. We have 
also given, in ftdl size, a drawing of one of the loops 
on the breast, and a representation of the Austrian 
knot on the sleeve, drawa to one-fourth of the 
origintd size. 

This jacket is cut without a seam at the centre of 
the baok, but it may be shrunk in if required. 
Sometimes the back is cut narrow at the hollow of 
the waist, and the side-seam of the forepart hollowed 
to give a little spring at the bottom. Other houses 
cut the back in the form of a lounge-jacket, and 
form the trimming of the sideH^eams to the style 
ordered by the authorities. 



— KHIWO.W.I 



On the first figure of the engraving, representing 
the prevailing types of Parisian costume, we have a 
single-breasted lounge-jacket, well cut off at the 
bottom of the front-edge, and fastened with one 
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btiUon and hole near to the gorge. A small lapel is 
eat on from the top hole of the five in the forepart. 
The sleeve is moderate in width, without button and 
hole or opening at the hand, but a cuff formed by a 
double stitching. The collar is still worn low in the 
stand, but deeper in the ML^ and to lie on the coat 
with freedom on the bottom-edge. It is rounded at 
front, but the lapel is square. Deep flaps across the 
foreparts, low do¥m, with podcets. Edges turned 
in and double-stitched. 

The bade view of the jacket just deseribed is 
shown on the second figure. The back is cut whole, 
and an opening lefl at the bottom of each side-seam, 
with the corners slightly rounded. 

We have a smart little morning-coat illustrated 
on the third figure. It is rath^ long in the waist; 
the hip-buttons about 3 inches apart ; side-seam well 
curved; back-scye 2 inches deep; and the back a 
good width across to the scye, so as to give the broad 
shoulder-strap shown on the figure. The neck is 
short, and the coat fastened close up to the gorge, 
without any turn to the front-edge. Five holes and 
buttons at front. Collar low in the stand, a little 
deeper in the fall, front rounded off. Sleeve easy to 
the arm, plain at [the hand. Skirt short and flat; 
slightly rounded off at the bottom of the front-edge. 
Flaps in the waist-seam, with*pockets under. Edges 
turned in and stitched. 

The costume of the little boy — ^the idea of which 
is borrowed from the dress worn by the Breton 
peasants^ — is pretty and effective. It consists of a 
loose jacket reaching to the top of the hip, and full 
Knickerbockers. The jacket is cut broad in the back 
at the top and bottom of the side-seam. The front 
of the forepart is fastened with buttons and holes — 
the latter worked in the short loops at the front- 
edge. There is no collar. There are pointed fiaps 
with pockets under in the skirts, which are cut off 
at front at an angle. The sleeve is easy, and a deep 
round cuff formed by the braid used for the edges 
and loops. 

Knickerbockers are cut very full. A braid is 
sewn down part of the side-seam, and three loops 
formed on each side of it. 

We have novelty in the style of the back sho^vn 
on the fiflh figure. The back of the coat is cut some- 



what in the form of that of a loimge-jacket ; but 
instead of the side-seams terminating at the hip- 
buttons, it is continued some distance beyond, bat 
only the upper portion of it, as the back skirt is cut 
on in the usual form. The front is fastened by three 
holes and buttons, and has but a moderate turn. 
The sleeve is wide upwards, but small at the waist, 
and plain. 

Collar low in the stand, deeper in the fall, to form 
a curve on the bottom-edge, and sit quite free to the 
neck. 

The double-breasted morning-coat, illustrated on 
the last figure, is bold in character, and much in the 
style made by some of the leading houses in this 
country, but there is no waist-seam, a fish being 
taken out under the arm, or a side-body sewn in, as 
in a paletoL The waist is rather long. The back is 
broad across to the back-scye, but narrow in propor- 
tion at the bottom. The side-seam is curved to the 
ordinary extent. The lapel is broad, and well 
rounded at the centre, so as to give width to the 
turn. It terminates in a point at the bottom hole of 
the five, and runs in a line with the skirt, which 
reaches to a little above the knee. The sleeve is plair., 
and of medium width. Collar in the prevailing style, 
low in the stand and deeper in the fall, close on the 
top-edge, but with a swell at the bottom. The end is 
square, but not quite so broad as the top of the lapel. 
Edges turned in, and stitched narrow. 

Morning-waistcoats are cut rather longer than 
lately worn. They are single-breasted, with a small 
roll-collar, and to button up moderately high, or with- 
out one. Double-breasted waistcoats are not just 
now in great favour; the few which are made up 
have broad lapels cut on, square at top, bowed at the 
centre, with a narrow collar. There are three holes 
in the lower part of the lapel, and one at top. 

Trousers, as represented, are worn rather closer to 
the 1^, and small at the bottom. The side* seams 
are generally plain. 
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A very smaii; style of fh)ck-coat is illustrated on 
the first figure on the smaller engraving of English 
fashions. It is single-breasted, moderate length of 
waist, hip-buttons 3 inches apart, side-seam well 
curved, back-scye 2 inches deep, Und the back broad 
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across to the scje. There are only two holes and 
buttons. A bold turn is allowed on to the front of 
the forepart from the top button, but the lapel is 
small. The collar is still narrower at the end, and 
cut off at right angles. The skirt is short and plain. 
The sleeve easy to the upper part of the arm, and 
smaller at the hand. It is quite plain. The front of 
the forepart is faced to the edge with striped silk 
serge, and the edges bound narrow 'with braid, or 
laid on flat. 

The height to which waistcoats without collars are 
made to button up, and the form of the edge, are 
well shown on this figure. 

A stylish form of morning-coat is represented on 
the other figure. It is single-breasted, with a bold 
front, and to turn very low down. The skirt is short 
and scanty, and rounded off at the bottom of the 
front-edge. Sleeve easy, and a round cuff formed 
by a braid. Flaps in the waist-seam. Collar nar- 
row, and square at the end. 

Trousers are still cut rather close, but not small at 
the bottom, excepting by a few houses who pride 
themselves upon the style which is generally known 
as " horsey." These trades cut their trousers close 
all the way down, and hollow the bottom of the top- 
sides for the instep. Braid down the side-seams is 
very generally adopted, and tells to great advantage 
on greys, or the blue and black striped doeskins. 

A WORD WITH TAILORS. 



In the March number of the People's Magazine, 
there appeared, under the dbove head, an article 
which the editor informs his readers was written by 
a working man. It is too long for us to transfer the 
whole to our columns, but several of the remarks 
upon the general condition of journeymen-tailors 
have so much truth in them, that we shall not need, 
we feel sure, to apologize for extracting a portion of 
them. 

" If you put this question, * Why are so many 
journeymen-tailors and shoemakers badly off?' to 
the journeyman himself, he will be almost sure to 
reply, * Because masters pay such a low price for 
their work, and, even at that low price, they will 
not give us sufficient to keep us employed all the 




year round ; for, when the gentry are out ot town, 

we are not able to earn more than a few shillings 

a week, and very often nothing at all.' No doubt 

more work brings more money, and higher wages 

enable them to live better; but why are they so 

badly off with the wages they have ? Why is the 

inferior workman often no worse off in the slack 

time than the first-class workman? No tailor or 

shoemaker can deny this, and therefore his plea ot 

not being paid sufficient for his work is not the 

right answer to the question, as we shall see more 

fully hereafter. 

^* I shall, therefore, endeavour to state what I 

believe to be the true reason why so many jouruey- 

men-tailors and shoemakers are so badly off directly 

tlie work becomes slack. 

. '' They do not lay up for a rainy day when they 
have plenty of work, and can earn a good sum of 
money. This is the case with tailors especially. 
Instead of saving then, they live as though they 
thought that work would always be plentiful — that it 
would never be slack again. 

" Many men have no work in the slack time 
because they are so independent and uncertain yrhea 
there is work, that the master can never depend 
upon them ; and therefore, of course, when the work 
falls off he gives the little he has, to those men who 
oblige him in the busy time. * * * If a man would 
only make up hie mind to pull the reins a little tight 
just for one or, if necessary, two seasons, he would 
then be able not only to get himself out of debt, but 
even to put something by for the evil time; and this 
might be accomplished much more easily than he 
thinks; as he would find, if he looked the matter 
boldly in the face, and were thoroughly determined 
to conquer all the little difficulties that hinder his 
making the first step. To avoid pains we must take 
pains. ♦ * * He may be on the board from 
five in the morning till nine at night; but what good 
does it do him if, so soon as he has finished his 
work, he hops off and goes straight to the public- 
house? 

" Another great reason why so many journeymen 
are so badly off, is because they do not belong to a 
sick club. They have no thought for the future. A 
man is, perhaps, healthy and strong one week, but 
may not be so on the next. Some accident or sick- 
ness lays him. up, and then where is he? In bed; 
but not, as he should be, in a club. Many a one, 
though apparently healthy, has the seeds of some 
disease within him; and, as he has nothing to 
depend on but his wages, he is a fool not to set aside 
part of them for a sick club, from which alone — 
unless he likes to beg or go to the parish — ^he can 
get support when ill or past his work." 
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THE STRIKE OF THE JOUKNETMEN- 
TAILOES OP LONDON. 

As we informed our readen in onr last tinmber, 
a meetiDg of the maaters was held at the end of 
Apri], to take into conuderation the coune to be 
pnrmied with reference to the Btrike. It was nume- 
rously attended by the moat influential members 
of tlie trade, oad the moat determined resistance 
was agreed upon to the unjnadfiable demands of 
the men. They were, onanimoiis in peraisting to 
keep their shops closed agidnst the members of the 
nnion, and to employ only those journeymen who 
were in a position to act for themaelTea, unreetnuned 
by the dictum of persons who had no interest what- 
ever in the dispute, b^ond secoring to themselves a 
good income for their Mrrices. 

PreTiona to the commencement of the proceedings 
a rather singular incident took place, by Mr. Druitt, 
the Prendent of the OpentiTe Tailors' ABso(»alion, 
requesting to be permitted to be present. Mr.Lewis, 
the President of the Hastem' Association, in inti- 



mating the circnmstanoe to the meeting, stated that 
as he was the leader of their opponents, and in a 
great measure, it was owing to his persuasion and 
counsel that the men had taken their present action, 
he saw no reason why he should be admitted. In- 
dependently of the •deiicacg of his asking admission 
or his being present, he ihooght, from the hostile 
position he occupied, that he ought U) be excluded. 
As may be supposed, this recommendation wag at 
once agreed to. 

It was shown by aeveral speakers that the tise 
given last year to the men was equal to 17 per cent., 
and that they now made a further demand, which, if 
granted, would be equivalent to 26 or 80 per cent. 
upon the former advance. 

Mr. BUckmore veiy justly remarked that, although 
a humble individual, he had the advantage of being 
a practical man, and supported the resolution which 
had been proposed, because the results of their 
action were watched by all other trades. " Trades 
anions were just now on their trial, and the great 
trial of &e season was the strike against the Master- 
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Tailors. This strike is only kept up hy paid agitators; 
when once the men join them their freedom is lost; they 
must follow and obey, to their own ruin as well as that 
of their wives and families. These are not idle words f 
tliey can he corroborated by the men in each of your 
shops. They have placed themselves in the hands of 
the executives, and thus they are led. This is a great 
oppression,^ 

It has constantly been stated lyytbe speakers at 
the several meetings of tii^jdum^men/and in the 
letters which have been published bj them in the 
daily journals, that the committee of the masters 
had broken faith wilh the jcum^men, by refusing 
to appoint an arbitrator as had been agreed upon in 
the event of cases arising "which could not be settled 
by the joint committees. As this accusation ^as 
been extensively circulated, we cannot do better than 
give the statement made at this meeting by the Pre- 
sident, to refute the truth of this charge. He re- 
marked : '< When the joint committees met to arrange 
the log, we proposed that any difference that should 
arise should be settled by arbitration; but two Of 
the men represttiting the workmen gare it m their 
opinion that this was unnecessary, as they had no 
dmtbt hut that mattets would go on as amiccAly as 
their previous negotiations had done, and thiU atbi-' 
tration was unnecessary. Tliat any minor points of 
diflfisrence which might arise as they proceeded could 
be left to the tost, and then be very easily disposed 
of He did not agree to this coturse, and expressed 
his dissefit. He wished that matters of dispute 
might be arranged by arbitration 4s an easy means 
of settlement. He had even prepared a resolution 
on that point, but gave way in deference to ' the 
opinion of the men*s committee,^* 

A guarantee-fund of £5567 h^ been foftoed ' to 
defray expenses, and to sho^v the detehnlnifibn of 
the masters to resist to the utmost the terms the men 
wished to impose upon them. 

The adj<mm«d' mifeeting was held on the J5th of 
last month, but, tiftforttmatdy, we had gone to press, 
and coidd not; lihertefbre, gite our readers the' parti- 
culars of the proeeedhigs. We can, however, inform 
them, ihdt the mast^s tre a& unanimous as OV^ in 
their determination Hot to giv^f way to the dematids 
of tkd joumeym^^aiid also not -to take on iq^ imy 




man fbrmerly in their employ, but who struck against 
them. Five weeks of the best period of the season 
have been lost to master and man, and the oppor- 
tunity which is, under ordinary circumstances, thus 
affi>rded to the journeymen to make up for the slack 
time, has been completely thrown away. Instead of 
earning from £2 to £3 a week, he may, if a first- 
class workman, have been receiving perhaps £1 
from hiB society; but «vtn that small sum has been 
paid by dribbleOi, cur fands came in. Men not com- 
petent to earn these wages named, have had a much 
smaller allowance. Much distress has been expe- 
riaided by many 4f ike tnen on strfte, with large 
families, and many have, when coming to their 
reason, separated from the society, and gone to work, 
but Aot in theirfornMrsliops. It is evident that the 
strike has had an effect little anticipated by its pro- 
moter^-^viz., that of causing a much larger pro- 
portion of the work to be done out of doors. 
Masters owe '^this result at least to the agitation, 
and many journeymen will have cause to bless the 
tacrrement for the good they have derived ^from tkis 
change, Itis-ihe more ta be noted, as it was stated 
some time since that it was contemplated to force 
masters! id hare all "irodc^done Va the fffsshbes. 

A rumour has Mmehow gM'4j64t that some 
gentlemen of position and "influence had had an 
interview with the committed Of the journeymen, 
and, after hearing their accouzit of the dispute 
between them and their employers, and finding 
them disposed to have the matter submitteid to 
impartial persons for arbitraticm, had, or Were 
about 'to use their inflaence to bring about a 
settlement of the question by a compromise. 

We find on inquii^ that no proposition has been 
made to the masters, and that if the idea were enter- 
tained it would not be carried out 

We are at a loss to uijden^tand'how any gentleman' 
or gentlemen can mix themselves' up With this dif* 
fictdt question, with a hope to reconcile both parties 
interested, and induce them' to make mtitual conces- 
sions, lihey cannot po^j^blytrnderdtand ttie medts 
of the cade, md} the^ifbre could n6t'tirge any argu-^ 
rsent to conrince either party. " It is a disptite purdy 
b^itween a portion of the masters and* a fraction of 
ihebody of jonmeymen. 'The latter haYe demand^' 
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aiughfit scale of.mgot than iluA. said l^it^e^fixat 
hcMisesio thoittcada^ aod.whioh ih^,ace^ wall aiirajv 
i8.considerrfJy ia exceaa of the aywag^ i^te, . Wbih 
idmg tUfl,, the; muqli. latgec. portion of, tli». xQ«a 
ace husgr at.woik;fi>r << slofrlioasee,*^ ''sead/r^Q^ 
abof^" aadheuflfis.of.nuAQXuimportattCfi and Mandiogt 
aod. of comae foc; much, lower pclcfi9^ aad yet are 
satisfied wiih their work and their emplojerv- ThM 
is. an, aoomalyi aad w<^ undw r atao d . the society has 
been twitted with iiwheaAnking an Appeal for anp* 
port by other tradesi^ ISieumaatets consider the dor 
mands exoei0iye,,anii refnaarto accede to ther terms 
l^opoeed. Xhey. conaeq{iently;» to ai certain extenti 
axe limiting theic bn9ineafi,ai|d. are, well. supported 
by their cnatomecsi who strongly nige. tbena. not to 
give way. 

It has been charged to the Master-Tailors* AmOt 
elation that th^ did. not« Bbffw any desire, le coiKn- 
Uate the men^ nor to heal the grievances wihipb^wexip 
the. cause of the diffikence between^them^ So.fari 
howejrer, from this being tbor £w^.at one of the 
meetings of the two committees^ sometof the masters 
present, to. prove their wish. that. thO' men should 
be paid a isic price fi>r their, work* offered to make 
a coaty and. to let. the time, it, took tbem be conr 
sidered the time. for. the log; although, as* they o]> 
served, having been, unuoed to the .needle for. many 
years, it would, be. at a. considerable disadvaotagfi 
to themselves. But even this liberality wm dedined, 
as the men haFo their, log, cut and dried; awl with 
them it. was " the. log. And joothingbut thalogt'' 

We feel it ie. but jpat that the trade. 4hQnld.be 
made acquainted, ^idtb thia^ circumstanoey^aa it rex 
dounds to the credit. of. the. committee of masteiVi 
and shows .th«.an«rm(3 of. the. men*. 
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WOBSBHT BBinX OF THB: 
lUBTABSaS eOOKnEM' Off BiOKETSi AND 

mriMcayurxQN. 

There cannot be any^difibrence of opinion, as. to 
the infamous qrstem otC picketing ado|a;ed. by trades 
unions on tha occasien of ajatrlke. in, any jy^rti^T^ 
branch of trade. It* atrikea at, the very root, of 
liberty of action, and. judgment,, and. reducea. the 
members to mere machines or .puppeta,. to be.mosced 



ogr.madeuai of Beowding-rta/tbarvdum^iOf.lTvwv^ 
th^saagitatoira.wihAtpuU t];i€|r,8tr)i^ torset^themin 
motion.. No. nwtterrwhat tiea of re^pee^^mayhave 

eWJMi.for yfmil>,betwee».the'ipaateiri?a|idihiamen^ 
i^maMer wiu»tia<»ou«t.oC Bysefatiiy<may have^been 
fih«P» the. jfWW«»'^ ^ empteferi a* aiperiod 
of trgid^ei ort dniipgiUnessi aUieensotofi gpatHude is 
tg^.be^tosnrontffcpin^>hiai^ieart.at the^Q^mom^ of the 
leadevs of. the* union of r winch he istatmem}^, and 
bAia-^iU«ed in dire^ atttagonimi tohi^f.former em- 
ldoyerrand>tQ;the)Wh$Je.ibpdy,7of iq^a^tara.g^xierally. 
Wha^4a the ..mwe-. humiliating in)hia,po«Uioa. is the 
kiMwledge^ on. hie part that h^ x^ea^yi at' h^art, is 
disgusted nndth the- pfwt he haa* to aot»aiad.ia^lly 
sensihU.ol^^ the, tyraaf^yeicewaed oi^er. hiim but has 
i^iitithg mecali.ceucagi^ to. l^d* hie. own. opinion 
ag|nn8t.tha-^lftUpiUe.apeaob^flK>f h^ievil advi^ew* 

In.the eacly.pavtr.of ]aal'i^Qn|tl%fi?e jon;roieym^ 
were^e^amined. before. Mr. Kn<^| ona-of . the q^ifr- 
taateax at the. Marliiorpi:^ . ^ti^eat Polic^^ Cou^ for 
aunoyiog a. w^nrkuMW in. the emplorfv* of Messxa. 
Staraasec and. Co., of Gondoit^^lreeU It appeared 
iaevidence that, on the^ppecediegevening, wheipt ibB 
owiq^lainantv wwb leaving his wor^. and. about, te 
pEoeeed:^^tly to.hiatreMdanee^.hawM^^^ealed by 
aavttxal* man .^vvbo. bad. ooUeoted <« ti^aopposite side 
ot, thia streets andithe djsturbaaee.bai^ame'ae. great as 
<ttio<4leot a crovd of betyseen^two «|d>three hundred 
B^rsootr The mob, piincipidlyroompoaedk of journey- 
men on the strike, hooted t||MHWiiJaipaot|jii»»d iCalled 

biffuatciir^ cmar4t cftuv^andusad oiim ofpvahwus 
taama. In.iiiitevof.idl tUa wnqfaaoe^ I)#;endea- 
voored tageiiavay. quietly, and leave them. to ^muse 
tbemseln^f but tbe.diatnshane& att«aoted.4ArAotic8 
QfiMi:wl(QoreyO«a of tbeifiiiD»»andeAvhia- going to 
reiouaJlua Awv&om,t]^.haindaof the «aeb» )i% m his 
turuy, was: awanlted, aod< struck, oorthe head. and 
oa. tba; wriat*. Thor joumeynaa stated that, he 
had. walked: neadly thirty yeaca far. tke- Snn», and 
wia penfectlyr satisfiad with tha^ wagaa/ he. was 
reeeimni^. and not: inclined., to J9ini m tha siurike. 
The gart, tid^eta. ia the aAraji waa otfa^y PF«ved 
againatv the whole ofthe p^ierai,and tbeimagis* 
tsate comm it ted, them^ to prison^ toji timet months 
with hafidsbtboiwu ge>cowma»)^;witb^giya^aav«ity 
oa. their, behaviour^ and. vesyi justly r ereaih ad > . in 
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refetenoe to the term coward, applied by the prisoners 
to the complainant, "Who is the greater coward, the 
complainant who is working at his trade to support 
his family respectably, satisfied with his employers, 
or you who, not willing to work yourselyes, will not 
allow him to work ?** He told them, and many others 
present, that they were at perfect liberty to refhse to 
work for less wages than they considered sufficient' 
that they might even combine to obtain a higher 
price, without the law taking any step to prevent 
them; but when they attempted to interfere between 
the masters and those of their men who chose to 
remain at their work, then they went beyond their 
limits, and came under the action of the law. The 
counsel for the prisoners applied for an adjournment 
to the next day, as several important witnesses were 
not present, and would have to be looked up. The 
magistrate agreed to adjourn for three hours, but 
this was not accepted. The magistrate remarked that 
he felt quite convinced that, if the counsel chose, he 
could find all his witnesses in a quarter of an hour 
at the different public-houses in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the court Notice of appeal was given, 
and bail applied for. Mr. Knox said, looking at the 
case, he was aware that a small sum would be easily 
paid by the society, as the sentence he had passed on 
the prisoners was one they would be glad to escape, 
but that it was necessary for him to take care that 
they were forthcoming to abide by the decision on 
the hearing of the appeal. 

It was to be hoped that this decision by thiB magis- 
trate would have had the effect of convincing the 
men of the ill^ality of their proceedings, and of 
the punishment they would incur if brought up 
before the Court, but it, unfortunately, had not the 
desired result; for shortly af\ierwards two journey- 
men were brought up before the magistrate for 
annoying a tailoress in the employ of Mr. Bowater, 
of Hanover Street, the Vice-President of the Master- 
Tailors* Association. The case was* opened by Mr. 
Sleigh for the prosecution; and he stated that the de- 
fendants, William Jelly and John Hall, two journey- 
men-tailors who had worked for Mr. Bowater, but 
who had left on strike, were charged with conspiring 
with others to intimidate a workwoman to leave her 
master's employ. He remarked-^" It was agreed 



on all hands that w&rhmen had a right to regulate and 
fix their own wages. Thai was perfect^ dear. But 
it was also clear thai they had no right to fierce per- 
sons following the same trade or calling as themselves 
to depart from that callmg. They might persuade 
persons to do so, hit as soon as they tried io force them 
to do sOf they brought themselves within the power of 
the law.** 

It appeared in evidence that the two men had 
been set to do " picket '' duty, and went to the resi- 
dence of the workwoman and endeavoured to prevail 
upon her to give up her work by ofiering her a 
bribe, first of 15s. a week, which was increased at a 
subsequent visit to £1, but without effect. They 
then had recourse to threats and abusive language, 
hoping to intimidate her, but with no better 
result. 

Mr. Knox, the magistrate before whom the case 
was heard, said the conspiracy was clearly proved.' 
He quoted an observation of Judge Blackburn, in a 
case reported in 1868, when he remarked — " Every 
man has freedom to work for himself whenever he 
pleases, hut that is not to extend to give him liberty to 
coerce another to combine to deprive others of thai 
freedom.** He proceeded to remark — " I wish, in- 
deed, that the combination were only such a one as 
has been described by Mr. Lewis (the counsel for 
the defendants) — ^namely, a combination amongst 
many of the men to bring over others to their own 
views by argument and persuasion. But when I see 
what is passing before my ^/es every day in this dis- 
trict, and what is proved to have existed in this case, I 
cannot doubt that here is an attempt to set up one of 
the most grievous forms of tyranny and oppression with 
which a dviUeed country was ever afflicted. That 
attempt wHl not, I dm sure, in the long run, be crowned 
with success.**. ' The prisoners were committed for 
trial at the Central Criminal Court. Bail was fixed 
at £200 for each man, and two sureties each of £50, 
or in all to £300 for each. The requisite bail was 
not forthcoming at the rising of the Court. 

A journeyman, formerly in the employ of Mr. 
Wolmershausen, of Curzon Street, May fair, was 
charged with intimidating a joumCjnnan who had 
not chosen to leave the same master's employ. The 
case was clearly proved, and the prisoner was com- 
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mitted for trial; moderate bail would be accepted if 
offered. 

Anoiher case waa heard before the Southwark 
magistrate, Mr. Burcham. The prisoner, TVilliam 
Tamer, a joumeTmaa-tailor, was charged with being 
drunk and disorderly, and annoying another journey- 
man, who had formerly worked with him, and been 
a member of the union, but had left it in disgust at 
the tyranny exercised over him by the ezecutiye. 
As the complainant was inclined not to press the case 
severely against the prisoner, he forebore giving evi- 
dence as to the conduct of the latter on a particular 
day, and consequently the magistrate sentenced him 
only to a fine of 58., and, in default, committed him 
for five days. 

To demonstrate the working of the trades unions 
generally, a case was recently reported in the daily 
journals which illustrates the tyranny of the body in 
a very damaging manner. It was an appeal by a 
journeyman-carpenter, named Skinner, against the 
decision of the justices of Bridgwater, before whom 
he had been summoned for having used threats to- 
wards a man named Jordan, in the employ of the 
same master. Jordan had been working for the 
same employer for six years, and one morning 
Skinner handed a paper in an envelope to his master, 
the purport of which was stated to be~" / am re- 
quested by the Committee of Carpenters and Joiners to 
give the men in your employ notice to come out on strike 
against James Jordan, unless he becomes a member of 
the above society, not being any wcttf disrespect to you 
or to him, but being compelled by the union laws,^* ' 
Mr. Justice Blackburn said, in giving his decision 
against the appeal — ^^ There could not be a greater 
piece of tyranny than that a master should have his 
toork stopped, unless a man, even against his wish, 
should become a union man. The point had been 
already twice decided; and, if it had not, he should ' 
not have had the slightest hesitation in deciding it as 
he had now done^ 
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TERMINATION OF THE LOCK-OUT BY THE 
MASTER-TAILORS IN PARIS. 



In our last number we noticed the demands made 
by the journeymen-tailors on their employers, and 



published a circular issued by the committee of the 
latter to the body of masters, explaining the course 
they had felt it necessaiy to pursue and recommend, 
in consequence of the hostile position taken up by 
the men. We have the satisfaction of informing 
our readers that, after holding out for a month, the 
men have given way in their pretensions, and have 
accepted the 10 per cent, increase on the scale of 
wages which the masters had at first ofiered them, 
and business is resumed in the majority of the 
houses. 

The attitude assumed by the journeymen caused 
some uneasiness to the authorities, although they did 
not at first interfere beyond handing over to the 
hands of justice those men who had been guilty of a 
breach of the law, and who were in consequence 
condemned to various terms of imprisonment, or, as 
in the case of some fi>reign workmen, expelled the 
country. As matters did not appear likely to be 
settled, the committee of the men, after a time, re- 
ceived orders to dissolve the association, and several 
of the leading members were served with warrants to 
appear before the tribunals of the law. Some corre- 
spondents to one of the daily journals published in 
Paris, which had espoused the case of the journey- 
men, were also summoned for having published false 
reports of the proceedings, calculated to mislead the 
public and prejudice them against the employers. 

At one of the meetings of the committees of the 
masters and of the journeymen, to discuss the demands 
made by the men, some of the speakers — evidently 
men who had taken a correct view of the case and 
its general bearings — ^made some very pertinent re- 
marks, which it would be advisable to circulate 
among the trade in this country, as they equally 
apply to the state of things now existing in our 
trade. 

After showing that the increase of 20 per cent, 
demanded by the journeymen would be in|rcality an 
addition f 40 per cent, to the present scale of wages, 
and explaining that the employers could not possibly 
submit to this extravagant proposition without so 
reducing their profits as to render their continuing 
in business impracticable, they remarked, addressing 
the committee of the men — " You tell us to recoup 
the extra money we pay in wages by charging the 
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sum on the garznentf supplied to our customers; but. 
you forget that we have not all of us connexions 
composed of gentlemen with whom we could take 
such a course, and, besides that, wa haTO.a serioua 
opponent in the Sdi-^-^eady-made shc^ We. have 
had the e3q>erieace. of the restdt of imposing higher 
prices on our eustomers, and know that^ they would 
not submit to the increase which your demands 
would compel us. to. ask. They would, reply that 
they could not continue to deal. with us at the prices 
we should have to charge. Where would they go 
but to the readyrmade shops ? I^rby the require* 
ments of an increase of wages,. you impoyerish the 
source from which we are all of a& obliged to draw 
our support, what would become of you when, in 
your turn, you. became masters ? You would look 
in vain for it then. What resound would then be 
lefl for. you? Noae. I think,. then» that in the 
interest of the journeymen, as well as in that of the 
masters, we ought to seek. for a solution of the pro* 
blem elsewhere. At all events, it is a source of 
sincere regret that we find it utterly impossible to 
give way to your demands. We have no intention 
to oppose resistance to your inaistance, but, as I have 
before stated, it is impossible to accept the proposed 
log. I repeat, in conoludiQ^ that the only condition 
which we can agree. to is, that full liberty be given 
to every man.to treat and enter into, any transaction 
between masters and jaen ; but, as to being coerced 
by a strike, that^jypears. to me. to ba:completely out 
of the question*" 

Another master, rftmaykpfl, with respect to the 
demand for an.increa8e.in the scale of wages.— '* The 
log which you submit, to us. appears to me out of 
reason. We are q^ute. willing to meet, you, because 
every one of. us. ia, perfeotly aware of the dear- 
ness of provisions and of lodgings, and disposed to 
take these tbingi; intoconsideraJaon. If the workmen 
had gfme individually to their, employers and calmly 
represented their position* I am convinced that no 
master would. have refused to grant a. reasonable 
increase, according, to his zeiq>ective circumstances. 
I say re^jKictwepfoz you must not imagine thaf idl 
is gold that shines.*' Many a master is obliged, to 
incur considerable expense in his establishment,. to 
keep up an appearance and attract customerS|, while, 




at the. same time, he: is considerably ppched, and 
often put to his wits* ends to pay his way; andr.whea 
ail theae. various items.of exptnseiure defrayed there 
is.b«it«^orry profit Jeft to compensate the employer 
fi>raU the. anxiety and, woEiy. he has undergone in 
conducting, his business. Although but a small 
tailor myself, I amintimotely acquainted with many 
of my biiiher tradesmen in^ a higher podtion than I 
occupy^ and, I hsaiu it from them. The result of 
giving, way to your demands would be to dose their 
establishments, for, with tha increase in their weekly 
expenses their means would, be materially, crippled, 
and; the drapers would.stop their credit « « « 
Lam iOffosed.to tha.i%iv>trto.y(ni| fiar I know well 
that many of you are equally opposed to it, and 
admitits ii^ustioe upon tha masters* As a piooC of 
the little chasioe of customers, submitting ta the 
iocreased prices we should haara to chacge, I. hava 
heard it stated that,those of. the leading houaea have, 
declared that tbq(,tmuli get , tAor do!th/t» frtm E/ng^ 
laadf and makeia,c(maidffraUe sauingf Are you awazo. 
how much is'paid in Jinglaadfor making a jacket or: 
morning-coat, no matler.htw many extras? Sixteen, 
francs (12s. IQd.), andoiampre* Sa that, what with, 
opposition of the ready*mada houses, ag^iinst tha 
small taikHr8,.and of English .competitioaa^gainst tha 
lazger houses, it is amatter. of. a^me little difikultj 
to knowhow to plaaibr.the best. If^ you drive the 
better houses out of business, .ypa..wiU send all the 
trada into the. hands.i oL tha sU^-shops, and then 
what would yourvwag^.ba?. Why, instead of eann 
ing £2 a week, you .would, not earn mose than one. 
In my* opinioui unless ypu want our neighbours 
to^send their travdlecs oves-here and taka all the 
orders, you. would act. more advisedly by giving up 
the strike,, and endeavour, to come to some, settle- 
ment with your dUBsteat employersi and ao avoid 
the wretohednesa and miserx which must inevitably 
follow the course jpxi arorpuxsuing towards them. 

One member, a master-tailor, made the following 
important observations on concluding his remarks :«-> 
''It occurs to me as a strange proceeding^ on your 
part, that you should fix upon the very time when a 
stimulus is given f5r tHe xise of sewing-machines, 
to make yomr demands, for. an increase lOC wages. 
What is the sewing-machine? It is. an. instoir 
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ment for enaliling jcm to ezeeate a grenter amount of 
work in a giyen time than jtm x»mld perfbnn by the 
hand. What do 70a think is the difference in the 
amount? I have made it my business to -stadj this 
question thoroughly, and, ' fit>m my esqperienoe, I 
come to the conchision that you can easily gain the 
rise of 20 per eent. by using tike maiYhincti, ^and 
without forcing your empleyets to give you the 
increase to which he cannot submit, or without in 
his turn adung it from hisoostomerf who would, as 
a matter of coarse, reflise to gxut it. A-'Sttiufae- 
turer of sewing-machines, whom' I hate consrulted on 
the amount of extra woik a woikman could execute 
by a machine, told me tbat it would anMMDit to a 
sixth or ajburthf according^ to the description of the 
work or the skill of the workman. If we take the 
average, one-fifth^ we then arrive at tiie very iaorease 
of 20 per cent, which you require; and by my plan 
I show you how it maybe realized, without inflieting 
any injury on your employer." 



SEWING-MACHINES. 

The following letter appeared intone of tiK daily 
journals, and, as it bears ^yreetiy upon theremarks 
made by one of the Committee of Master-Tailors in 
Paris, which we have quoted, we publish the letter 
for the omsidevation of our xeadeis:-^ 

"Sm, 
*' Will you grant me a few lines in your valuable 
journal relative to the strike among the operative 
tailors? If the Master -Tailors of London and 
throughout the country were to adopt sewing- 
machines, my opinion is that it would at once put 
an end to the strUces in die trade, -to the utter 
discomfiture of the paid unioniBt agitstars. The 
wages of workmen would be increased thereby fully 
' 25 per cent., and the work would be better and more 
quickly done tiian it ean possibly be by hand. I 
happen to employ from 100 to 150 men who work 
to the machine — t. e.,; prepare the workrand do that 
portion which is necessaiy to be done by hand* To 
illustrate the advantage of this system to the work- 
men, I wHl just mention that in the establishment 
to which I bek>qg we frequently make, according to 
the season, from 500 to 800 pairs of trousers per week. 
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These trousers are all specially ordered by indi- 
vidual customers. A man ean make three pairs 
per day, avenq;ing eleven hours daily. After the 
machine has done its work the simple fdan is to pay 
the machinist from 8d. to^d. per pair for his part, 
and the workman from 8s. to 8s. dd. for all that is 
necessary to be done by hand. Our machinists 
earn by these means from £8 9s. to £4 4s. weekly, 
and the workup* can- earn at ' theses prices from 45s. 
to 60s. per week. Tins is on troiuen abne. On 
coats the pay of the machinists and workmen would 
be from 10 to 12^ per cent, in excess. Our busi- 
ness beii^ an extenrive one, the ^workmen are 
always fully employed; consequently they make 
good wages; but Uie some argument will apply to a 
small business of say; 20 men. The great thing is to 
keep the w<xtkmen \msj4 I say again, if Master- 
Tailors would unanHBOUslyTeBohe4o adopt madiinea 
they wouH not hear friftlMgr ' of onivsntal time^lc^, 
strikes, and- agitatiBg hirelings. 

I am, yours, ^bc., 

« Alpha.'^ 
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NEW RBQUIiATION BAT£OI^AGK£T 
FOR OFFlCllfiB OF a!H£ ROYAL ARTILLERY 

AND SNOINEfiR& 



£OTAL AanLLERT. 

Blue dolii, edged. all round with black mohair 
1-inch braid, ronnded at front, snd 4>peBiikgs at 
aides with baaid oneaoh edg^ and harried 1^ in a 
point at top. Skaaid and ML collar, .square at front, 
edged vrith >one^infih black biaid. Pive lo^ of 
mohair flat cord on each breast, with crow's-foot 
and oliret at the /end, a loop at other end on iefb 
forepart, aad. an olivet en right breast. Pockets 
across front «f forepart, openii^edged with black 
XDX^th flat fsitfd^ and -fr^ ^e at each esd. A doable 
row of flat mohair^ cord up the «de-seamfi, with two 
doable eyes at . equal distances,. andMft crow's-ibot at 
top and botlK)tti. The lower eyeS'l inch.apart; cuff 
1^ vaak deep, with b^ack siohair coxdall round, and 
to form a crow's-foot on top-side. Fastened at front 
with hookssmd eyes, and lined with black alpaca, or ^ 
^jfhfT mat^naii 
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ROTAL- EnOINKEBS. 

The same as described for the Royal Artillery, but 
with blue velvet collar and cuffs, and the olivets 
netted instead of stitched. 



i^mimwvma 



In ^ite of strikes, customers will be clothed, and 
orders must he executed somehow or other ; by Tom 
Stokes, if Jack Styles turn up his nose at his bread 
and butter; we have, consequently, our regular duty 
to perform, as chroniclers of the changes of fashidn. 

^ the first .figure of the large engraving, illus- 
trating^ the b^ck vjew of the prevailing form of frock- 
coat, as made by the leading Parisian houses, the 
waist is long, andj the hip-buttons rather wide apart. 
The back-scye is broad, and the side-seams but little 
curved. The skirt short and plain. Lapel of mo- 
derate width, pointed at top. Five holes, and rounded 
at the centre. The turn broad and long. Collar 
low in the stand, but broad in the fall and easy on 
the bottom-edge. Sleeve easy, and plain at the hand. 
Edges turned in and stitched, or with bndd sewn on 
flat. 

The costume represented on the second figure is 
composed of a jacket, vest, and knickerbockers of 
white driU, and is intended to be worn in the country. 
The jacket is cut in the usual lounge-jacket form, 
roimded off at front, and with three holes and but- 
tons only. Buttoned up dose to the throat, and the 
collar rather deep in the fall, and broad at front. 
Loose sleeve, without cuff. Pockets at fronts of fore- 
part, with deep flaps. Edges turned in, and stitched. 
Waistcoat single-breasted, without a collar; long, 
and cut off at bottom of the front-edge. Knicker- 
bockers full in the thigh, and at the knee, fastened 
on to an elastic band. 

We have a smart style of morning-coat shown on 
the fifUi figure. It is single-breasted with a bold 
roll collar, and the front to turn to the waist-seam. 
Medium length of waist; hip-buttons 4 inches 
apart; back, in general apptnrance, very similar to 
that; represented on figure 1. Skirt short, and 
rounded off at front Sleeve moderately easy, and 
plain at the hand. Edges turned in and stitched, 
or bound narrow. 

The velveteen jacket, represented on the last figure, 
presents no novelty in character. It is very similar 




in style- and shape to that described on figure 2, but 
is made with a roU-collar. The edges are trimmed 
with a broad braid sewn on fiat. This article is 
growing into fashion in France as well as in this 
country for out-door wear. 



On our plate of English fiishion we have endea- 
voured to portray one of the styles of morning- 
coats which is having great success at the present 
time. It is cut in the shape of a lounge-jacket with 
a narrow back, and without any opening at the 
back-seam. A bold lapel is added on at £e top of 
the front-edge, and noade pointed. The collar is 
rather low and not very deep; the end is sloped off. 
There are three or four holes and buttons at firont 
The bottom of the forepart is well rounded off, and 
there are pockets across with plain openings. The 
sleeve is moderately full, but small at the hand. The 
foreparts and collar are faced with silk, and the 
edges trimmed with braid. 

On the other figure we illustrate the present style 
of frock-coat. It will be observed that the turn to 
the forepart is broad, and the edge of the lapel made 
with a handsome round. The end of the collar is 
much narrower than the top of the lapeL The skirt 
short and plain. Foreparts faced with silk, which is 
carried beyond the lapel-seam. The sleeve easy, and 
a round cuff formed by braid, as on the edges. Our 
artist has, by mistake, represented braid on the 
bottom-edge of the skirt. These two styles of coata 
are types of the extreme fiishion patronized by the 
younger members of the hatU ton^ and as such we 
introduce them to our patrons. Both are, however, 
capable of being modified so as to render them suit- 
able to the genial connexion, without being remark- 
able for any eccentricity. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES OF 

PATTERNS IN DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1279 and 1280. 



Diagrams l, 3, 4, and 7, are the pattern of a novel 
style of morning-coat for the present season. 

Diagrams 2, 9, and 11, are the pattern of a dress- 
waistcoat, with rolling collar. 

Diagrams 5, 6, 8, and 10, are the pattern of a 
child's jacket The severd quantities in these 
diagrams refer to the divisions on the graduated 
measures. 

Diagram 18 is the pattern of a pair of morning- 
trousers to the prevaiUng style. 

The other diagrams illustrate the form and trim- 
ming of the new patrol- jacket, recently ordered for 
the Artillery and Engineers ; the cuff drawn to a scale 
of one-fourth, and one of the breast-loops drawn to 
the full tfize. 
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fiotikei to CorrtffiiontrciHjf. 

£. t*i^^Thf thijttit jXtm ittoatt Hit jortpcri paUmt acroM 
^frvnt of ilie Mge, oKi itip one «dge oiwr ihe other to the 
^ent reqyurtd by the particular maie of the figure. Your 
judgment muit guide you as to the amount of disproportion in 
four cugtomer. 

jAiiEfl. — The best rtmedy i» to take a long V ovl of the undei-- 
tide at top; as by this method you reduce the size of the 
troruers tit the tcaial to your measure, while the seat remains 
unt^ected in width. 

Temple. — Because the frame of the body has vot increased, in 
site, hit only covered by a larger amount of fat thaa your 
client formerly possessed, hence the increase in his brtast- 



-J. T. — There is no means whatever for anticipating any "had 
retulljrom the system, and this you will find by trying it as 
y«uj^rvpme. 

TBRY IMPORTANT TO TAILORS. 



JAMES PLA.TT & CO., having cleared off aU their old winter 
vtock at tlw recrat sole, sie in a position to offer to Drapers and 
TailoiB, buj^g tbcir winter stock, one of the best auoitmenta in 
tha trade of coloured Beayera, Devons, Meltons, Pilots, 'Witneyg, 
&c., for OTts-coats ; and Black, Blue, and Oxford fancy dressed 
CoaliDca; siJik SlixtiuM. fmcj AWlons, tc, foi Coats aot Suits ( 
Ihe newest patterns vid oftours ia stripae, checkj^ and bordered 

ClU for Tiousei«igs ; a stack cf fiidiag T«oeds not te be «qiuUled 
qaantity, qua'ily, style, or colouring; fancy Vestioga, imitotiDa 
SoalsUos, &c. All goods warranted ^ound, perfect, and ehriuJc. 

Pallenii >mt free. —Fine per ciiil./or cath. 

Fovela Tolme 20s. sent free to the hou-e in any part of the kingdom. 

PJB. — Mr. pLATT has just retsmed from tho market^ imd, owing 

to Ae deprwiion in trade, we con give better value than eret in 

Bltck Clottw and Doeskins. 

(flbasb bknd fob sample lesqtb.) 



atonrists auii Kiamllm, %Mm ts tire ^essiitt, 

And others exposed to the scorching rava of the sun, and heated 
particles of Dost, will find 

AOVXAirSS' KAI-TDOB 

a most le&eshjng preparatiaa for the Complexion, dispelling (Ite 
cloud of langBor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritahili^,vid 
inmadiotely aSbtding the pleasing sensation attending l e rtMed 
clastiMtf end JieoHhful state of the Skin. 

FrecUo^, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Diacolonlian fty 
Wore iU ajyliontion, and give place to delicate clearness, witb tke 
Aamot beauty and of bloom. In cases of Bunbum, or ating* if 
HHCCts, its -virtues have long been scknonlcdgcd. — Price 4s. fid. ttl 
Bs. 6d. per Bottle. 

The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the 
Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may bo completdy nbriBted 
by the use of 

ROWIiANDS' MACASSAR OHh 

a delightfully fragrant and transparent preoaration, and, asaa iirti- 
vatar and beatttificr of the Hair, bajnnd all pi 



gixatar 



eattbficr of the Hair, bajnnd allpreoedoit 



R01irX.AND8' OBOITTO, 

OB PEaai. DENTIFRICE, 
a White Powder, compounded of the choicest and n _ 

exotics. It bestows on the Teeth aPearl'like'VVhitencss.&eestbeiB 
from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy Firmness, aati to 
the firoath a ddicste riagcaace^— Pfice 2s. 9d. per Box. 



Sold at 20, Hatton Oardea, London, 



of Spurious Imitations II ! 



KAZSXS 

0«hl, Silver, and 
Mtdlftir 

LA(S:S, BRAIDS, 
COBDS. 

TSZKUINOS, 
of awy dwcriptlon, 

ESBEOXBZBSIW 

g[t[^ ib1> fiifiil 
mnFOBKi. 

RE O-IMIEWTAL 
COI.OUBS. 

, Badges, 



OtUattdrntfrtna 

mdltnm/t 

fir Experiatiom, 



WEBB AND BONELLA, 

GOLD AND SILVEK LACEMM, EMBEOIDEREBS, 

MANUPAOTUKEKS 

ETery Descriptiora. of Acoo-atrement for tte 

ASMT, 51TT, TEOMAJmi, MUTHA, and TOLTTUTEEfiS, 
23, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. W. 



Contractors to Her Majesiy't War Department 
Military and other Unlfoziiis trimmed. 

FOR THE TRADE. 



W. and B. b^ to tlumk tbe Tzadc &>r At aMoy jtm* «f *d.aiU« mppmt 
aoeorded to their bpitM, hmI to uBve thoa that t^ wSl at31 Smi at Am 
vamanSictorj die beat <pMiitj ef good*, coKbined wHih. tke aaort adnntsgeoBfl 
and liberal terms. 



IfAKgM 

Otacos ft H«toat% 

Bnabie^ 

Cooked BatE, 

Foragr© Qapv. 

Selts. 

ACCOUTRCHINTB. 

JJBVTLLXnmL 

8W0RDS, 

6teel Buttons 

Buckley, 
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CUTTING ROOM COMPANION. 

BT 

EDWARD MINISTER AND SON, 

No. 8, ARGYLL PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 



SUJMONS AGAINST EXECUTIVE OF THE 
OPERATIVE TAILORS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Sleigh, the well-known barrister, in applying 
to Mr. Knox, one of the magiBtratas at Marlborongh 
Street Police Court, for Bummonses against certain of 
the executive of the abore Association, said: I make 
this application afler long and serious deliberation with 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine and Mr. F. H. Lewis, who 
are associated with me, the resolt of which b that it 
is mj duty to apply to you for summonses against 
ibeoe parties, charging substantially that tfaey did 
conjure, combine, confederate, and agree among 
themaelres to impoverish certain Master- Tailors 
(naming them). I make this application on the 
gronod that we hare received informatioD, which we 
shall be enabled to place before you in evidence, 
that th» persons I hare named have been actively 
engaged in organizing a system and putting in force 
a plan to prevent, in restriction of trade, masters 
from employing operatives on the one band, and on 
the other to prevent operatives, who may be dispoeed 



to take a rate of wages agreed upon, from entering 
into the service of masters, and to compel others to 
absent themselves from thdi employ. The system is 
BO arranged as to restrain masters, on the one hand, 
from engaging operatives, and, on the other, to 
prevent operatives from entering into contracts they 
wish to ma^e, or to complete contracts that were 
entered into, by which means both masters and 
operatives are impoverished. 

On being asked how many eummoases were 
wanted, he replied: Not more than twenty. We are 
desirous to proceed against the principals — the ring- 
leaders and promoters of the organization, which we 
Bay is ill^al. 

The magistrates granted the applications, and 
summonses were taken out against the President and 
Secretary of the Operative Tailors' Association, the 
Preaideot of llie Amalgamated Society of Journey- 
men Tailors, and eight of the executive. Nine 
answered to their names on the 24tb ult., wben the 
summonses were made returnable. 

Mr. Ballantine, Mr. Sldgh, and Mr. F. H. Lewi», 
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of Ely Place, with Mr. Vallance, solicitor, were 
engaged for tlie prosecutioD| which was at the in- 
stance of leading members of the Master-Tailurs' 
Association. Mr. E. Lewis, the Solicitor to the 
Operative Association, defended the persons anm- 
moned. 

Mr. Ballantine stated the case in a very temx)erate 
but forcible speech. He pointed out the inconve- 
nience the different masters were put to by the 
" pickets ** placed to watch their shops, and follow 
any person who lefl them with work, or who might 
be suspected of assisting the masters in getting their 
trade done; and proved by witnesses the part the 
executive of the two Associations above named took 
in organizing the plan of opposition and combination. 

Mr. Price, foreman to Mr. Bowater, of Hanover 
Street, proved the fact of pickets being placed and 
dogging any one about to prevent their trade being 
done. He had been i*epeatedly followed until a late 
hour at night. He proved that in conversation with 
Druitt and Lawrence, and others, th^ had told him 
the pickets could not be taken off but by their 
special orders, and that they would not be removed 
until the strike was at an end. Mrs. Battenbury — 
the wife of tiic engineer — lAo wa» so shamefully 
treated by several journeymen-tailors, who tried to 
prevail on her to give up her work for Mr. Bowater, 
gave very important evidence as to the annoyance 
and intimidation practised on her, and identified 
persons who took an active part in the affair. 

Several Master-Tailors, members of the Masters* 
Association, also gave evidence of the treatment they 
had received fix)m the pickets, and to the injury their 
trade suffered by the intimidation to which any fresh 
hands were subject f^om the Union men. The case 
was fiilly proved against the parties, and they were 
committed to take their trial on the charge at the 
Old Bailey. Druitt, Lawrence, Adamson, and Mead 
were admitted to bail, themselves £100 each, and 
one security each in the sum of £100. G. Fowier, 
P. Moran, P. Butler, WoWbo^ M*Dermott, and 
Tremaine, and another who had not answered, were 
bound over in Aeir own recc^oizances of £100 each. 

Mr. Knox remarked, with excellent point, that 
" his attention having for so long a time been pain- 
fully oecupif^d with thia class of cases, he had 



thought the matter over carefully, and it had struck 
him that if the men itxnUd simply reverse the case — if 
they uHmldjust assume that masters did to the workmen 
as the workmen were now doing to the masters — that 
ihey established pickets to watch the workmanj to follow 
him homey to force him fvm working at his trade, so 
that he may be removed and his family ruined — if they 
would reflect on this, then he believed we should not 
hear so mMch of these pr^osecuHom.^ 

We wait anxiously to see what effect this step by 
the masters will have upon the two Associations, 
and look forward with some little interest to the 
result of the trial at the next Old Bailej Sessions. 
The public at large is involved in this endeavour to 
establish the independence of masters, as other trades 
may, in their turn, be visited with a similar inflic- 
tion, and all control of their business completely 
taken out of the principals* hands. 



APPLICATION TO THE MAGISTRATE FOR 
ARBITRATION by JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 

Mr. E. Lewis applied to Mr. Knox, towards the 
end of last month, on behalf of some journeymen- 
tailors, for him to exercise certain powesES fpnnted. 
under an Act of €k^ lY. He was tahava deliicred 
his application in writing, stating the names of the 
masters to be summoned, but up to tlie time of 
going to press he had not done so. As many of 
our readers will naturally be interested in this par- 
ticular Act, we publish the various detaOs for their 
information. 

«5 Gfea. IV., Cap. W. 
"An Act to Consolidate and Amend the LawtreltUive 

to the Arbitration of Disputes betmesn Afmsters^ and 

Workmen/*' 
After mentioning the various Acts to be repeakd in 
the 2nd section, it proceeds to describe the different 
subjects of dispute arising between masters and work- 
men which may be settled and adjusted in tiie 
manner prescribed by this Act; Among others, we 
find noticed disag r ee m ents respecting the pri<x to be 
paid for work done, or in the course of being done, 
whether such disputes shall happen or arise between 
them respecting the payment of wages as agreed upon, 
or the hours of work as agreed upon. The justices 
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4Me>«ot ABAoabed to aJahli A « rate'^f wages or 
pzice of lateur « wflrknoaahip at wiMch the woik- 
nei ibaU in fotare Jbe paid. Wilh refinenoe to the 
^ppoiDteant taf xafareBS, tbe Aat atatea: rWbeBev«r 
aobjaets taf diapntei frmaaaly anmBeratad, ahaU 
ariae, it ahaU be lawful for the matter 4Uid worknuu2| 
QtiUker^f l&0iiy<to^danattdand luive aa arUtralioii 
X8* wfifcwfin liMaraaf ia iiie mmaot foUowing: — 
Wliare Ifao .paity OQm|Jaimag and tbe partjr oom- 
pJaian^ «f ikaU mom befbae or agree by writing 
under Aair iMnda ^mbuk ky ike Sekndnatiim of cmy 
jmttm^ Ac^ Sk^ af abj oobb^, ito^iac^ mtimwMoh 
Aepmfim remkf it ahall andtsay bekwfiillor such 
jnalaceerBiagistsate to baaraad kindly detexaaine, 
iiiAanflmary flUttmeE^tbeniatter indiqpote. In tbe 
eyeBt,rhawe»ar, of tke partiaa net oomiiig beiare the 
jnitiae lor magiataate, nor agreeisg to abide by bis 
decision, '* then it idudl be lawful Jar oaf mteh jmUu 
€r aayiinaftf, wbaa 'oamplaint is made befiare him, 
and ffoaf by esaaunataoa of the party making the 
oonqJaint, that application has been made to the 
person er peonns against whom audi oaoae of oom- 
plaint has aciaen, to mUU sueh ditpuU — to summon 
b^bre him wack paraan on aome day not exoeeding 
three dajgi, exclnatre of Sunday, after the making 
of mack aomplaint; giring notice to the person 
makiag the oamplaint of the tiaM and place aj^- 
poinfted in atuk aummoBS for the attendance of 
such peraan or persona.*' In caae the person smn- 
mcmed should net attend, or aend aome pecsom to 
appear for him, or if attending should not then settle 
the dispute, the justice is empowered and required to 
nominate arbitrators or refisreea, for settling the 
matter in dispute. He shall propose not less than 
four nor more than six persons, one-half of whom 
are to be masters or agents, amd the other half work- 
men eagaged on the same trade at which the party 
oomplaiaiag is en^doyed; and sudi persoiM to be 
xeaLdiag in or near to the place where anch disputes 
have arisen. Out of tiiia number ^ master is to 
choose ^ae and the workman one; aod tiieae two 
are to haiw full power to hear and finally determine 
anch diomte. 

Should the arbitnitoDS ao aebeted rcfiiae or delay 
to Mcept anch arbitratiaa, or after acoepdng it not 
act therein within two days after their nomination, 




4he justiae ia to appaiftt another jmoon or peiaans in 
their stead. In every case of a second nominatian, 
the jobitaalacB ta meet wkhin iwenty-ifiNir hours 
after the Application is made, and at the tiate and 
place originally appointed, or elsewbeae if more 
coB^mnient; the expenee of every aooh application 
lor the appointmtnt «ef * aeoosid Teieree tobe borne 
aod «deftayed by the itfurty through whose defimlt 
audk apfUoatiaaii aeadered neeessary. If Ihe aeeoad 
ArbitBStMT thus appointed also fidl to attend, it is 
then acdeaad that the other one shall prooeed %y him- 
self to the hearing and determining of the matters in 
dispute, 4Mid m mtck otm the ^iusard 4>f Ahe sole arbi- 
trator skaU he fiuU wui OQiidu$me oi io all maUers in 
dispute submitted to such arbitrmtor, without being sub- 
ject to review, appeal, or suspension. 

.AibitiatQBS or leferees to inapeot any work which 
may be oamphansd «f^ and examine witnesaos on 
«sth leapacti^g the question in dispute. 

Aftor A witness has been anmmoned to attend, and 
should not do ao, and proi^ have been gtren of tlie 
•aerriag of thenotioe on him, he is liable to be com- 
aahted for not leas than serren days nor more than 
two oalendsr oaoatfas, or until he attend to be eza- 
fiiined. But if the caae have been settled before he 
aitn:ender, then he is to be imprisoned for the fuU 
IfTsi €if such commitment. 

If the arbitrators cannot agree, or gire in thieir 
deeiaion to the justiee who appointed theai, within 
three days of the date of their appointment, they are 
then an^oriaed to go before the sanw justiee, or any 
other, in the event of indisposition or absence ; and 
after stating to him the points on which they dis- 
agree, the jiastios is then required to settle and deter- 
mine tbe matter in dispute witii all possible dispatch ; 
and in all cases within the space of two days after 
the expiration of tbe time allowed to the arbttrators 
to make and sign their awanL The deoision of the 
justice to be final and eoneluaive, and not subject to 
review or challenge by jmy oonrt whaterer. 

If one arbitrator refuse to go before the justice, 
then tiie other is to nmke his statement, and the case 
be decided on it. 

No manufacturer to act as justice in such cases. 

Partners, agents, uud servant s to masters, may be 
eonaidered principals'; or if a master do not reside 
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on the spot lie may depute some person to act for 
him. 

The period for making the award may be extended 
on mutual agreement, Mid endorsing the back of the 
justice's order. 

The performance of the award may be enforced 
by distress, and &iling that, the party may be im- 
prisoned for any time not exceeding three months. 
Where the warrant of distress would be ruinous to 
the fiunily, imprisonment may be substituted, but 
may be discharged on pajrment of costs and charges. 



ACT OF PARLIAMENT RELATING 
TO PUNISHMENT FOR INTIMIDATION BY 

JOURNEYMEN. 



In our account, in the June number, of the pro- 
ceedings before Mr. Knox against five journeymen- 
tailors, for intimidating and obstructing a workman 
in the employ of Mr. Stohwasser, of Conduit Street, 
the coimsel for the prosecution referred to a clause 
in an Act of Parliament which especially applied to 
the case before the magistrate. As in these trouble, 
some times it is well that masters should know the 
remedy they have, and also that the journeymen 
themselves should not be misled by any instigation 
to commit an act which would render them liable to 
punishment for an infraction of the law, we ~ have 
made an extract of the particular clause bearing 
upon the punishment of journeymen for '^ intimi- 
dating, inducing, or coercing others to leave their 
employment.'* 

6 Geo. IV., Cap. 129, Sec. 3. 

'* And be it further enacted, that from and after 
the passing of this Act, if any person shall by vio- 
lence to the party or property, or by threats or in- 
timidation, or by molesting or in any way obstructing 
another, force or endeavour to force any joximeyman, 
manufacturer, trade, or business, to depart from his 
hiring, employment, or work, or to return his work 
before the same shall be finished, or prevent or 
endeavour to prevent any journeyman, manufacturer, 
workman, or other person not being hired or em- 
ployed, from hiring himself to, or from accepting 
work or emplojrment from any person or persons; or 
if any person shall use or employ violence to the 



person or property of another, or threats, or intimi- 
dation, or shall molest or in any way obstruct ano- 
ther for the purpose of forcing or inducing such 
person to belong to any dub or association, or to 
contribute to any conunon fund; or to pay any fine 
or penalty, or on account of his not belonging to 
any particular club or association, or not having 
contributed or having refused to contribute to any 
common fund, or to pay any fine or pemd^, or on 
account of his not having complied or of his refusing 
to comply with any rules, orders, resolutions, or 
r^;ulations made to obtain an advance or to reduce 
the rate of wages, or to lessen or alter the hours of 
working, or to decrease or alter the quantity of work, 
or to regulate the mode of canying on any manu- 
facture, trade, or business, or the management thereof; 
or if any person shall by violence to the person or 
property of another, or by threats or intimidation, 
or by molesting or in any way obstructing another, 
force or endeavour to force any manufacturer or 
person carrying on any trade or business to make 
any alteration in his mode of r^;ulating, managing, 
conducting, or carrying on such manufacture, trade, 
or business, or to limit the number of his appren- 
tices, or the number or description of his journey- 
men, workmen, or servants ; every person so offending, 
or aiding, abetting, or assisting therein, being con- 
victed thereof, in manner hereinafber mentioned, 
shall be imprisoned only, or shall and may be im- 
prisoned and kept to hard labour, for any time not 
exceeding three calendar months." 



—%■■■%« 
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THE STRIKE OF THE JOURNEYMEN- 
TAILORS. 



Although more than two months have elapsed 
since the journeymen, at the bidding of their chiefs, 
lefl their employ, afber making a demand which 
they well knew could not possibly be complied with 
by the masters, without sacrificing their dignity and 
completely giving up their position, judging fix>m 
appearances, a settlement of the matters in dispute is 
not yet likely to be made. For this state of things 
we are, however, rather indebted to the pernicious 
counsel of interested persons not connected with the 
trade, than to any disinclination on the part of the 
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men ihemselyes, to discuss the questions in dispute, 
and come to some imderstanding with their em- 
ployers on the grievances of which they complain. 
There can be no doubt but that if the journeymen 
had been left to themselves, they would long since 
have honestly sought to put an end to the unsatis- 
factory position in which the strike has placed the 
trade, as they cannot disguise to themselves the fact 
that they are playing a hopeless game, and have 
thrown away the very best part of the summer 
trade. The stand made by the Master-Tailors against 
trades unions generally, with which the Association 
of Journeymen-Tailors has now connected itself, has 
imparted a new feature to the situation, and under 
the impression that the Master-Tailors might be able 
successfully to oppose the demands of the journey- 
men, and, by encouraging the masters in other 
branches to follow their example, materially en- 
danger the safety of the whole body of the trades 
unions, the different branch societies have taken up 
the journeymen-tailors' case, and contributed from 
their funds to support the men out on strike. It is 
entirely owing to this source of supply, that the 
journeymen have been able to keep out so long; as, 
if left to themselves and to their own resources, they 
would in a very short time have come to their senses 
and returned to their ordinary work. It must be a 
bitter subject for reflection to many of them, if they 
contrast the pittance they have been receiving 
through their association, with the sum they might 
have earned during the time they have been on 
strike; and painful to witness the distress their 
families have suffered from their unprincipled 
conduct. 

It must always be borne in mind, when discussing 
the question of the strike, that the demand was made 
last year ostensibly in consequence of the increased 
price of all provisions ; but, as the deamess had 
existed for some time, and prices had, in &ct, fallen 
considerably from their mcmmum, the hollowness of 
this plea was palpable, and was evidently only ad- 
vanced as a blind to a less worthy line of conduct — 
attempt at coercion on the masters. Had those 
journeymen who were earning the lowest wages in 
the trade combined to obtain a better remtmeration 
for their labour, there might have been some appear- 
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ance of consistency in their conduct, and they would 
have enlisted the sympathies of all well disposed in 
their favour. But when a fraction of the journey- 
men, working in shops where they were receiving 
wages much above the average paid by the trade, 
demanded that the difference should be still further 
increased; and when masters on an investigation 
made this discovery, and also foimd that the body of 
the joumejrmen, although working for lower wages, 
were satisfied with the prices paid, and continuing at 
work, it naturally set them wondering as to the 
meaning of this conduct on the part of the journey- 
men. So quietly had all their plans been laid, that 
not the slightest suspicion had ever been entertained 
by the masters of the treason hatching in their work- 
shops. The men themselves were mostly ashamed of 
the proceeding, for, instead of presenting the requisi- 
tion in an open, straightforward manner, it was 
dropped in the cutting-room, or some other part of 
the premises, and the act afterwards disowned by 
every one when questioned about it. 

Emboldened, no doubt, by their success last year, 
the journeymen were led to believe that the masters, 
to save themselves from a repetition of the temporary 
annoyance they then experienced, would have at 
once acceded to any new proposition submitted to 
them; consequently this spring, at the very busy 
time of the season, certain propositions were made to 
the trade, which, when deliberated upon by the 
masters, were found of such a character as not to be 
admitted, and hence the strike which is now, like a 
plague, punishing all parties connected with it. 

In our report of the proceedings before the magis- 
trate at the Marlborough Police Court, against cer- 
tain journeymen-tailors for assulting and intimidating 
other journeymen and journey women not connected 
with the operative association, we stated that on 
notice of appeal against the magistrate's decision, the 
cases were sent to the sessions, and the defendants 
admitted to bail in the meantime. Two journeymen, 
formerly in the employ of Mr. Bowater, of Hanover 
Street, were tried before the Recorder, in the last 
session, '^ for having unlawfully conspired together, 
and with other persons, to intimidate and prevent a 
person named Margaret Rattenbury from working at 
her trade as a tailoress." 
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It will be remembosed that the conqdAtoant wm 
the wife of an engineer, irbo, in l^e last stage of 
eotnmption, wms mpported by his wife, who was a 
waietooot nMiker. The partienlacs were fitUy gone 
iMo,and from tXfee eytdeoee it was dkowa that the 
two Men, with othess, had grossly annoijred the.oom- 
plainant, often, at diffiwent times, endeavoaniig to 
persuade herto give up her wtnk on the promioB of 
betng allowed « sim weekly while the -strike W40 
oa. She, bowever, remained deaf to their persuasive 
aiigumentB, amd was equally uoafieeted by their sub* 
sequent thveats when ihey found sofl words had no 
iofluenee upon her. Jelly, who took the most active 
past in the matter, was found guilty, «nd eenteaoed 
to six mondis' imprisonment, while Hail, against 
whom the ^vddeace was not so strong — as he, fortu- 
nately for faioftself, had been more temperate in his 
language, and viore guarded in his manner — was 
aoqatt^, as his position was very different to that 
oi the other prisoner. 

William Conolly, formerly in the employ of 
Mr. Wolmershausen, of Gurzon Street, but who 
left on the strike, and did duty as a '^ picket," 
was put on his trial for assaulting a journey- 
man by the name of Hope, and having pleaded 
guilty, was senteisced to six months' imprisonment 
with hard labour. Another journ^man, who was 
tried for conspiring, with others, to intimidate a man 
working for the same house, was acquitted by the 

Several other cases will have to be tried at the 
next sessions, arising out of the illegal and discredit- 
able conduct of the journey men-taUors on the strike. 
Not satisfied with annoying every man or woman 
they may watch coming out with trade from the 
shops of any m»iter against whom his men have 
struck, they, in some instances, have resorted to acts 
of violence. 

A foreigner, working for Mr. Wolmershausen, has 
been grossly ill-treated by a foreign journeyman on 
t^ strike, who had worked for the same master, and 
was committed for trial. 

Ellen Mead, sister to a joumeyman«tailor, was 
saotenced to one month's imprisonment, with hard 
labour, for intimidating Eliisabeth Mills, and attempt- 
ing to prevent her from working for her employers. 




It a^>eared on evidenne that ihe complainant, the 
wife of a fishmonger, awisted in the support of her 
fimily by working for a jauraeyman employed by 
Messrs. Smal^Mige and Sons, of Maddox Stceet. She 
was subjected, in eonseqoeaoe, to the viie abuse of 
the defendant, who jnade use of tiffeatensog and dis- 
gusting hinguage towards her, and endeavoured by 
intimidation to frighten her ii^ giving up her ¥rork. 
The counsel ibr the defendant wanted to have the 
matter treated as a squabble between two women 
lodgiokg in the savie house, but, as was justly re- 
marked by the eoonsel for the eomp^inant, the lan- 
gMSge— which was so detestable that it was painfiU 
fetr him to have to repeat it, and was shocking for 
one woman to use to aaotfaer showed the4Uimu8 of 
the prisoner, and justly merited the highest punish- 
meiU the court oould inflict. ^* He was $mry to Uarn 
that intimdation was aiSl gm$^ an. Me hadj whUe w 
the courts just heard qf another ease. He was sorry 
to Jt»d, ^ftsr the examples that had been made^ that no 
mtigaJtion had occurred. But he was sure, if partks 
went beyond ^uU land of peaeeaX^k argument pemUtied 
by laWfthoi the oourt would mterfisre and protect peaoS" 
able people from gtxm outrages'^ The magistrate, in 
sentencing the prisoner, smd-^^' As this was the first 
case in which a wonnsn was concerned as defendantj 
this would induce hm to relax a little ; but he Jelt Ite 
should not be doing justioSj and vindicating the law, un- 
less he inflicted the punishment of one months with hard 
labour, Ihe resort to intimidation must be put a stop 
to as soon as possible. Parties on strike knew when 
they ought to stop^ and they should stop there.^' 



MASTER-TAILORS' ASSOCIATION OP THE 

UNITED KINGDOM. 



^ — .— 



An Adjourned Meeting of the Masters was held at 
the Hanover Square Rooms at the end of May, but, 
unfortunately, the June number had gone to press, 
and we were consequently unable to fiirnish our 
readers with the particulars. A large number of 
members were present, including some of the first 
firms in the trade. 

Mr. LA2ID0V, the honorary secretary, read the 
following report :~ 

^' At the meeting held at these 2*ooms on the 27th 
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of April last, an ezpknaftion of the position of affairs 
was given by this committee, and a unanimous 
resc^ution was pasatd bj th« mcetuig pledging itself 
to support the resistaace of the masters to the time^ 
log presented by the workmen. A month has 
elapsed, and thej can now congratulate the tirade 
generally on the firmness with which that resdutioii 
has been carried out, and on the progress that has 
since been made in. gradually overcoming the diffi- 
culties occasioQed by the strike, enhanced aa they 
have been by the sjBtem of terrorism pursued by the 
unionists towards those willing to wosk. Further 
causes for congratulation are that thronghont the 
country the same determination to resist the log has 
been evinced ; that meetings to that end have been 
held, and associations, having the same objects as 
oiur own,, and in comiexioo therewith, have been 
formed in most of the principal towns of the king- 
dom ; that the number of members has steadily 
increased, and ia now nearly double that aimouDoed 
at the last meeting ; and that but one spirit animates 
the whole. The oammUUe firmly believe thcU the 
present coftagonkm hoe ariaeuy not Jrom any dtfsoltt- 
faction on the part of the workmen themeelveSj hut 
solely at the instigatum of their leaders^ and againsi 
their <non wishes. They theiefi>re i«el that for the 
protection of those who have remained iu their em- 
ployment, and for the encouragement of those willing 
to return, no course is opeu to them but to seek to 
replace, from outside the nmwi, those men who have 
been withdrawn by its executive from their work, 
and who have thereby occasioned their employers the 
loss of the best part of a season; In eooclunon, your 
committee would express their entire confidence in 
the ultimate defeat of the unwarrantable demanda 
made upon the trade. Fortified by the jostioe of 
their cause, and the sympathy and support of the 
public, that feel that the result cannot be in the 
smallest degree doubtfoL 

*'R. Lewis, President 
'< Thomas D. Landom, Hon. Sec*' 
The QwAraMATf (and Presidkht) of the Associadon 
moved the adoption of the report He stated that 
the interval of one month since their last meeting 
had given him the opportunity to collect the feeling 
of his brother tradesmen, which was one of perfect 



imanimity. They were called upon to oppose a 

monstrous and gigantic eviL He regretted missing 

so many familiar frees firom hia workshop, and under 

such circumstances as lefl little chance of ever seeing 

them again. The men had acted thus, in many 

instances, againsi their own will and feeling^ and had 

suffered themselves to be over-persuaded. He 

blamed most those persons who had put themselves 

forward to persuade these men to leave their woxk. 

Although at first he could not see his way dear 

out of the difficulty through the strike, he was 

now able to say that they had a fair prospect of 

haviag as mai^ meo as they had before Uie strike 

and if it were doubted whether they were good 

workmen, he might add that they possessed quality 

as well as quantity. He remarked, " As to the log 

that had been put fbrward, it was not long before 

they foimd that it was nothing but a shah, and that 

it was intended as Air m s THUM E NT of dictation and 

INTIMIDATION.^* The report was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Hill, ai^ moving '^ That, afler the report 
which has been read, and the explanations which 
have been given by the committee of this Associa- 
tion, this meeting expresses its entire approval of 
the courses which the committee have adopted, and 
tenders them a cordial assurance of confidence and 
support," stated that he believed that the course of 
action they had adopted would go far to cripple 
trades unions throughout the country. He held that 
the prosperity of the country was actually threatened 
by the proceedinga of these trades unions, and consi- 
dered that any interference between masters and men 
would only be directed to the destruction of the good 
imderstanding and mutual respect that ought to 
subsist between them. 

Mr. Wain, speaking of the high wages' which 
many of the journeymen on strike had been earning, 
obs<^ed he deeply regretted to witness the 2800 
men on strike in such a> poaitioB, and to see them 
trying to intimidate himself and the men who 
worked in his business^ These men knew that- 
throughout London they might earn wages that 
many educated men would be too glad to accept. 
. . . » It was surprising how men of common 
sense could have lefl; their employment when they 
had been in receipt of such wages. 

Other speakers strongly condemned the in te rference 
of trades unions between masters and men, and that 
if it were not for the ooercton ^cereised upon the 
latter, they would act as free agents, and any matter 
in dispute be readily settled. It was a necessity, in 
order to preserve their independence, that masters 
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should combine and strive to the utmost in their f 
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power to prevent the baneful influence and oppose 
the tyranny of the leaders of these unions. 

Mr. Smallpage read some threatening and insult- 
ing letters his firm had received from some anony- 
mous -writer. Judging by the language, they had 
evidently been penned in a public-house under the 
influence of some potent drink, which had taken 
away what little brains the writer ever had. 

This strike has had the effect of drawing the 
masters in all parts of the country closer together, 
and made them feel the necessity of standing by 
each other; and has proved what can be accom- 
plished by a systematic organization. They will see, 
also, the advantage of the union they have esta- 
blished, in checking any future encroaches which, 
but for this combination, might be attempted on 
their freedom of action and system of conducting 
their respective business. The lesson has been 
taught them, and it is for them to take care and 
turn their knowledge to advantage. 

The meeting was formally adjourned to the 22nd 
of June, but was subsequently postponed until some 
future day, which will be announced by advertise- 
ment. 
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The waist of the coat on the first figure on the 
large engraving is but little below the natural 
length. The hip-buttons are placed 8^ inches apart. 
The back-scye is broad, according to the prevailing 
style. The turn to the front of the forepart is long 
and broad, and the roll-collar is rather heavier in the 
fall, in proportion to the stand. There is one button 
and hole only, which is more for ornament than 
actual use. The skirt is short and full, and square 
at the comer. There are moderate-sized flaps at the 
waist-seam, but without pockets. The sleeve is of a 
medium width, and plain at the hand. The edges 
are turned in, and stitched a little distance in, or 
bound narrow with a plain braid. 

The double-breasted jacket, shown on the second 
figure, is cut like a lounge-jacket, but very much off 
at front, as it is not intended that the lower buttons 
should be used. The lapel is about 3 to 4 inches 
broad. There are four holes in it. The collar is 
not quite so wide at the end as the top of the lapel, 
and but little light between the two. Sleeve easy to 
the arm, and plain at the bottom. Pockets in the 
side-seams ; edges bound narrow, or double-stitched. 
The back may also be cut in the shape of the coat 
represented on the third figure, and a side-body let in. 
It will be noticed that this back is wide at the 
bottom, and that the back-scye is unusually deep. 

The front of the single-breasted frock, illustrated 
by the last figure, is smart. The lapel is almost as 
broad as that of a double-breasted frock-coat. The 
waist is cut to a medium length, and the skirt rather 
short, and plain. There are four buttons and holes 
in the forepart, but the two lower ones are only made 
use of. The sleeve is not very full, and a round cuff ^ 
is formed by stitching. The collar is low in the 




stand, but half an inch deeper in the &11. The end is 
about a third narrower than the top of the lapel, and 
to run with it. Edges turned in, and stitch^. 

Morning-trousers have not undergone any change 
in style or proportion since we last reported. Waist- 
coats are worn long at front, and the comers rounded 
off easily. They are made without a collar, and to 
button up to a moderate height, or with a short roll- 
coUar, and rather broad. 

On the smaller engraving, illustrating English 
costume, we have two smart styles represented for 
morning wear. The first is that of a gentlemanly 
morning-coat, rather long in the waist, and short in 
the skirt. The back moderately wide at the bottom, 
side-seam well curved, and the back-scye deep, as 
worn. The skirt is well rounded off at the bottom, 
to run with the front of the forepart. A bold turn 
is allowed on to the front-edge, and it may either 
be a plain roll, or, as shown in the plate, a small 
slit cut in, and the braid sewn on both sides, and to 
form a point at the back. Sleeve of moderate 
dimensions, with a deep cuff formed by braid. 
Flaps in the waist-seam, but pockets in the plaits. 
Three buttons and holes at front. 

The novelty in the shape of the firont of the lounge- 
jacket is well timed for the present season, and suited 
to the article represented. The jacket is short, back 
rather narrow, with an opening at the bottom of the 
back-seam. Four holes in the lapel, which is not 
very wide. No collar, but back cut a little higher 
upwards. Full sleeve. Pockets at front of skirts, 
and one outside the left breast. Edges trimmed 
with broad silk braid, laid on flat. We have illus- 
trated on this figure a style of trousers much in favour 
with smart young men of the higher class. On the 
first figure is shown the proportion to which trousers 
are generally cut. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES OF 

PATTERNS IN DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1284 and 1285. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8, are the pattem of a 
new form of Tweedside or lounge jacket. The skirt 
is separate from the forepart, but the back is cut to 
the usual shape. The turn to the front of the fore- 
part is broad, and rather low. 

Diagrams 5, 6, and 7, are the pattem of a double- 
breasted waistcoat, with the lapel cut on. 

Diagrams 9 to 12 inclusive, are the pattem of a 
loose style of Over-coat, in the Chesterfield shape, 
as worn at races. They are made up in Melton cloth, 
and in light colours and mixtures, faced with silk to 
match, so as to have a smart appearance. 

We have illustrated, by the other diagrams, the 
representation of the front of a morning-coat, as now 
worn, and of a frock-coat to the present style. We 
have added a pretty sketch of trimming for the front 
of a little boy's Zouave jacket, which is veryeflective 
when nicely carried out. 
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MERCKT'S PATENT SHEARS. 

£• MINISTSR & SON have entered into arrangements with the present manufacturers of these highly esteemed 
Shears, and -will in Aiture have a large supply constantly cm sale. The spedal sdimntages of these Shears are lightness in 
CQnatructiony convenience in shape, excellenoe of temper in l^e blades, and skill ditplsyed in the position of the leverage, which 
enables the cutter to operate on a lady's cloth or a milled beaver Avith equal facility. 

FiTice 2S&. a^nd SSs. per Fair. 

COMPLETE GuSFtO^ PRACTICAL CUTTING, 

JPmcb SSfi. ; OK IN Seven Parts at 5s. eac®, Post-Fbke. 

'' It has been unanimously allowed to be the best treatise on the art of cutting ever submitted to the 
notice of thfttaidB*" — £xtractfrom TestmonicU from the LoKDcm Fdrchen's Mutual AssoaxTiON. 

Tbe d i«LkqgBit rluflg la&nt of this work is its pocnMar simplicity and Jidopttftion to praotioal use, 
all abstmso calculations being avoidedj as only tending to perplex the student, and render the 
method complex in its application. As the title imports, the work forms a Complete Guide to 
Cutting in all its branches. The Authors are quite satisfied that, by a careful adherence to the rules 
laid down Ja tids iareatise, any person may make himself a pneticBi^ aad oonsequeutiy a successful. 
Cutter. 

Ill TWO TOIS.— 49 PLATES of BIA&BAMS, and 300 PAGES of XETTEE-PRESS. 
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Dress and Frock Coats, &c 
Great-Coats, Shooting-Coats, 

TTii&rms. 
Cloaks and Waistcoats. 



and 



Pi.RT 4. — ^TroiiEsers and Breeches. 

5. — ^Liveries and Children's Dresses. 
"6. — ^Box-Ow^ Habits^ kc. 
„ 7. — On Disproportion. 
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UIBSOR'S CFBADXTATED MEAST7BES. 

Piiee Am. tlie Sct^^r Post Fr«e» 5s. 



mPORTANT TO EVERY CUTTER. 

BEAD'S PATENT MZASTT&Bft 

Vriee 5a. 4« Bet, or 1*. Sa. octni Vr Tvu 
Or fcf wirtt a by til* VUKS Parcel Trptmrn at a ttflbir Mat 



PARIS EXHIBJTiON. 

BOOTOEE T^VSTEEDS. 

GBOUF 4. CIiASS 80. 

Hicm Tweeds, called *<Pl4X7*i Twkkd^" were the flnt ^^weeds made in Scotland 
Ibr JIdinf Tm^ers, sidware introteeed by JAMES PLATT & CO., in U69, ia 
lifatlHiHto *oie vaie in flie West cC Enf^d. 

Tk«ir advantages consist of greater strength, BEING UNBKEAKABLB, MEWEB 
OOLOUBIKO, and OBEATER NOVELTY OF DESIGN, clearer in colour, and 
mora perfect, being less STBEAKT than other goods of the same character ; thej 
•ra aa soft, and yet #ea'ltem«fl, ao that them it do (em of oH staina showing when 
tbej are cleaned, a irery OTREAT ADVANTAGE over the old make. They will not 
ahxink, asd.ax8XOWEB IN PBICE than any other goods of the same class, bring 
■old by^M tatrodneen to Brapers and Tailors for 10-yard lengths at the SAME 
PBICE Hanofkotnrers charge the Wholesale Drapers and Merchants. 

9mt^7 MM) pi|Ma-lflbe largest atack in fha ▼arid— of Hiese Biding Trousers 
Twaeds maj ba seen at 

JAMES PLAn & CO.'S, 

WDOXl-EN MERCHANTS, 

78 ft 84^ St XaxtinTi lane, and 28 ft 29, Cranbonme St, 

LONDON, w.c. 
Patttm Mat Trte. Tive per Cent, for Ctdu 

BxP|tS8SNTBD AT PABIS BT 

MESSW.lf.B.KHB3iAin)&C0.,«7,iajE DE MCHELIEU, 

WBXBI lAMFLBS MAT BB 8BBK AlfO FBICBB AflOnTAINED. 



TO SSAST-MONET WOOLLEN BUTEBS. 

Flreyears ago we comm«ieed rctaming tt> cash buyers 5 per cent., or Is. out of 
20a. Kiiajbot of inatisa gsaatly tocreased our rvady-money trade : but it waa aot 
until the introduetion bv us of the Tweeds, now so well known as '* Piatt's Tweeds,*' 
that wo had any idea of the large cash trade that might be doi^e by selling goods 
ait a rery small profit. Erery season we have a large stock of the newest goods for 
Orcr-oouts, Coats, Trousers, and Waistcoats, at all prices. Our stock of half- 
mourning goods is equal to any in the trade, and we harea larger stock and a greater 
rariety of siding Traiuvr Tweeds Ihan any honae in the wmld. Ml gooik said or 
ons uniform rmU of mfit^ like (be Tweeds— tlMsanlloat that will eorerworttbkg 
expenses. "We have out on« price to all trade buyers— Bb deiriation—all served 
alike. A child may be sent to buy. Charging the mimmum rate on all articles 
eoaopdaonr di sp c a O T w rin g pi^iog carriage on parcels under 208. in ralne, as the 
carnage on small parcels would exceed our profit ; but we shall still deliver parcels 
value 20flu and inwards, free to the house to any i»rt of the kingdom, end oil sent 
byaoiek tznias-no saatiieing aur<ooalomars* Merest to save « trifle by arranging 
with cheap eontraetare. Dohig a ready-money trade «iaUee u» to do with fewer 
travellers, so we can, or rather will, pay carnage still, notwithstanding the re- 
duction in oar prion. TravelUngti Tery expinsive, and moat be paid for by the 
buyer. Take our advice— order by letter, or call here and buy. ATI orders executed 
by an cxperienoed staff of assistants. If goods are bought for stock, we allow, on 
doahic lengths and over, an all €/4 goods np to is.^ Sd. per yvA; and oa«r 
5s. Od., 6d. per yard ; on double lengths for stack, on all 8/4 goods up to iB. M.. 
3d. per yard; over Sa. 6d« 3d. j;>cr yturd (except *' Piatt's Tweeds," the nriee for 



these goods being fixed at 4s. Id. and 5s. 7d. for stock, 4s. 3d. and 5s. 9d. for cuts] : 
and, in the ordinary way, if a length for 4 pairs of Trousers, 3 Coats, or 8 Waist- 
aoats be refulred, we shall, wuuikctL give the same advantage ; and if pi€C4t9 he 
rrqtriredt a mere eommisahn charged; in fact, no effort shall bo spared by us to do 
a large RaaDT-MoKirr Ta.ii>x. As the selling of all food* to all trade huyere at the 
mimmwn «/ prqfitmiiXL not admit«f aayfisk or bad debts, we appeal to, and sabr 
for «nppafC on th« cash huyer$ af the trad^ fSeelllv confident tie unpnyudfteil 
JudcBient of buyers irho par caah will ap|ireQl»ta our ^determination to serve tben 
Justly, and give them, in aU things, the very beat value for their money. Jawcs 
Platt ikj:)o., 78 aad 84, St. ]lartte*s lAna, aad 18 and 29, Cranboume Street, 



London, W.C. 

P.S.—0«r goads are all shrunk. Patterns sent free. Our new Spring Tweeds are 
ready ; banah ean be sent by return of post. " nease send for one and tiy us," 
especially for a senple piece, or length of black cloth and doMkin at our present 
prices. 
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MINISTER'S HALF-YEARLY FASHIONS. 

THE REPORT. 
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The distinctive features of this old-established Journal are its perfect execution 
a work of art, the general accuracy of its delineation of fekshionable dress for gentlemeiit 
and the novelty and style of its illustrative models. 
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Each Season's issue comprises a Design of Twenty-three Figures, beautifully drawn and engraved on copper*plate, 
illustrating front and back views of all the principal garments likely to be in requisition. Also 

PATTERNS IN FULL SIZE AND DIAGRAM, 

AND COPIOUS PARTICULARS AS TO '* FASHION," « MAYING UP," " NEW MATERIALS," &c. 

As the recognized exponent of English Fashion, the '* Report " (established for nearly fifty years) is admittedly widioat 
a rival among publications of its class. 

Terms: Single Copies, 12s. 6d.; Subscription (in advance) 2l8. per year. 

i^rame and Olass for Plate, IBs. 
By post free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 



J^ IVE^V EDI-TIOPf OF 

THE TAILOR'S HAND-BOOK OF STYLES, 

No. 7 of the CHART of FASHION, is now on sale, 

Showing every description of Dress and Frock- Coat, Morning Coat, Shooting and Hunting Dress, Habits, and Quldren's 
Costume. It affords to the customer an excellent opportunity for judging the effect when on the body. 

The Tailor's Hand-Book of Styles has been described by no mean authority in the Trade, to be ''as 

Tailor's Pattern Card." 

Price 08. bound, or 4s. in elxeet. Post Free. 



LIVEItlES. 

MINISTER'S BRITISH LIVERY PLATE. 

The most perfect Design ever submitted to the Trade. 

FOKTY-TWO riGUKES ILLUSTRATING EVEEY KIND OF LIVERY. 

PATTERNS OF THE COMPLETE SUIT FOR EACH SERVANT. COPIOUS EXPLANATORY TEXT. 

Price 258.; Mounted on Boilers and Varnished, 31s. 6d.; Framed and Olaae^ £2 lOs. 

W. F. THOMAS & CO.'S 

NEW PATENT SEWING-MACHINES, 

(LOCK-STITCH,) PRODUCING WORK ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES. 

£5 5s. Od. 

1 & 2, Cheapsidey St Paul's Churchyard, and B^^nt Circus, Oxford Street, London. 

CATALOG-UES FR1CB2. 
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CUTTING ROOM COMPANION. 

BT 

EDWARD MINISTER AND SON, 

ffiEIont anb ffablt iKAitf to ^er 0lk\ttts, 
No. 8. ARGYLL PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 
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PROSECUTION AGAINST THE 

PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, AND CERTAIN 

MEMBERS OF THE 

MASTER-TAILORS' ASSOCIATION. 

The above case come on for heariDg last month, 
before Mr. Tjrwhitt, and, as may be suppoeed, 
created an extraordinary amount of excit^ent. 
The court was filled to inconTenience, and a large 
crowd had asKmbled outside anxious to know the 
result. The charge on which the aumtnonses had 
been taken out by the Operative Tailors' Auociation 
was " for unlawfully conspiring, combining, confede- 
rating, and agreeing, together with dirers others, by 
divers unlawful means and devices, to force and en- 
deavour to force certain persons hired and employed 
as joumeymen-tailors to depart from their hiring and 
work, and preventing and Kideavouiing to prevent 
certain journeymen tulora from hiring themselves to 
and accepting work and employment, and to induce 
certain journeymen-tailors to belong to on association, 
and to molest and obatnict certain journeymen on 
account of their not belonging to a certain associa- 
tion." Mr. Coleridge, Q.C. and MP., and Mr. Rib- 
ton, were engaged for the prosecution; and Serjeant 
Batlantyne, Mr. Sleigh, and Mr. F. H. Lewis, attended 
for the defence. 

Ur. Coi,KBiDaB,H.F.,»«id: I appeu, with Hr. Ribton, 
far the pn»«cutian, tot the puipoie of bringing to bear 



the 6th George IV,, c. 25, igBuut certain perions now 
before yoii. Of course, it is plain that these proceedings 
arise cnt of the strike now going on, which has produced 
so mtny diiadvantsgiB to both rides, and a desire on the 
part of the worlunen to see whether the law, if it be law, 
which has been attcnntted to be put in force against them 
ahould not be put in force under circnmstancea of a rimilar 
kind against the masters. The 6th Qeorge IT. makes no 
distinction between masters and workmen ; and there isno 
doubt that what is nnlawfCl for workmen to do is not the 
less unlawful for the masters if thej oontraTSDe that statute. 
The only question is, if the eTidenoemakesit out, whether 
masters, hsTing done cetttin things, hare not brought 
themselves within the statute. We say that they 
have broken the statute, the words of which are — "If 
any person shaU, by violence to the person or property, or 
by threats or intimidation, or by molesting, or in any way 
oDstructing another, force, or endearonr to force, any 
journeyman, manufocturer, workman, oi other peraon 
Wed or employed in any manufacture, trade, or business, 
to depart bom his hiring, employment, or work, or prevent, 
or endesTour to prevent, any journeyman, manulacturer, 
workman, or other person not being hired or emploved, 
from hiring himself to or from accepting work or employ- 
ment ^m any person or persons, or if any penon shall 
ose or employ violence to the person or property of another, 
or use thresls or iatimidstlon, or shall molest, or in any 
wsyobstruot another for the purpose of forcing or inducing 
such person to belong to any club or association, or If sny 
penon shell, by violence to the puson or property of 
another, or by threats or by intimidation, or by molesting, 
or in any way obstructing another, force, or endeavour to 
force, any manufacturer or person, csrryins on any trade 
or buaiaess, to make anyalteration in his mode of regulating, 
managing, conducting, or carrying ou such manuuctnre. 
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trade, or business, or to limit the number of bis appren- 
tices, and the number and description of his joumeyment 
workmen, or servants, eyery person so offending shall be 
imprisoned for anj term not exceeding three calendar 
months." Now, sir, you will observe that tlvB latter part 
of the clause, on a fair construction of its terms, is directed 
against workmen, only to prevent them from dictating to 
masters the limit they should put to the number of work- 
men they should employ, or impose terms as to the mode 
in which they should conduct their business. It is manifest 
the first part points to workmen only, and is used for the 
protection of masters only. But the same remark does not 
apply to the entire portion of the section. I have read 
both, in order to direct your attention to the fact that the 
first part is general, and applicable to employers and em- 
ployed. The f econd only applies to persons who employ 
workmen. What is this first part? It is, if a person 
endeavours, by molesting or obstructing, by threats or in- 
timidation, to force, or endeavour to force, any workman 
to depart from his hiring, he shall be guilty of an offence 
created by the statute. 

Mr. Ttrwhitt : Does not this rather apply to journey- 
men interfering with other journeymen ? 

Mr. CoLERTDOE : The Act says ** any person." 

Mr. Tyrwhitt : The whole of the preamble appears to 
me to be directed to workmen. Section 6 appears to apply 
to the masters. However, it comes to the same thing. 
If an Act is legal it must not be carried out by illegal 
means. 

Mr. Coleridge : A party might offend in two ways — if 
he acted alone he might come under the 3rd section ; if in 
concert, he would be amenable under common law. 

Mr. Ttrwhitt : The charge before us is for conspiracy 
to do an illegal act. 

Mr. CoLBRiDOE : I humbly submit it is not legal for the 
masters to combine, as I shall prove them to have done. I 
have thought it my duty to point out the distinction be- 
tween the first and the last part of the section, and my 
argument is that the first part applies to the rich man as 
w^ as the poor man. As you have suggested, the 6th 
section expressly extends to masters, who may meet to- 
gether about the rate of wages or time of work and not be 
liable to punishment or penalty. But what we say is tliat 
masters, m the exercise of their power, which, for the sake 
of argument, I will say is lawful if exercised individually, 
have agreed to compel workmen to agree to certain things 
— to dictate terms to workmen in their employ — and that if 
they refused to comply with tliose terms they were at once 
to be discharged from their employment. The terms of 
the masters were that the workmen must not belong to the 
Union society, and that they must enter their names on the 
registry in Air Street. If workmen did not comply vrith 
these requisitions, they were dismissed from their employ- 
ment. Now, I do not say that if the masters had acted 
alone there would have been any reason to doubt their 
right to do these things. They had a right to say they 
would not give further wages or continue workmen in 
their employment if they did not comply with terms, how- 
ever objectionable and unreasonable. A master has a 
right, in the exercise of his discretion, to dictate such 
terms as he might think fit, on which he would employ 
workmen. There was nothing illegal in a master dictating 
terms to his workmen, however absurd or arbitrary. But 
there is another view of the question, and it is this that the 
present prosecution is intended to try whether masters 
can continue to dictate terms to their workmen and to 
say, if a breach of those terms is committed we will not 
have anything to do vrith the workman. I will show you, 
beyond doubt, there having been disputes between mas- 
ters and men for a long time, principally about the 
uniformity of a time-lo^, that the masters met together 
and agreed u^n certam resolutions, which resolutions 
were commumcated in some way to the persons who 
were actmg on behalf of the men. I will further show 
that while the masters to acted the men were exces- 



sively anxious to bring matters to a friendly arbitration, 
and that this feeling was met by the masters with a 
determination not to submit to arbitration, and by a reso- 
lution in which they dictated to the men certain terms, 
leaving to the men one duty, that of submission. Two or 
three of the masters and some of the parties included in 
this prosecution sent out the terms reluctantly. They felt 
bound to stand by the Association to which they belonged. 
They reluctantly, therefore, called on their workmen 
either to give up belonging to the Union and to register 
themselves in tne office in Air Street, or to leave their 
employment. This, the masters stated, was not done in 
consequence of any proceedings against the men, but in 
pursuance of an agreement entered into by the masters, 
try which they were bound ; they, the masters, proceeding 
sunply on the terms of that agreement to act asainst the 
workmen. I may say that such proceedings could hardly 
be adopted without the greatest injury being done to the 
workmen. It requires no argument or statements to show 
that such things cannot be done without the greatest 
possible ii^ury being inflicted on those against whom they 
were put in force. The reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of the resolution is not the question ; the 
question simply is whether it is right to enforce 
these terms, and if not right then the parties making 
them have subjected themselves to the penalty the 
court has power to award against them. I do not 
know at present how my friend intends to shape his de- 
fence, so I will not trouble your worship at present with 
cases which have been decided in the courts of common 
law during the last two or three years on the subject of 
the law^Uiess or imlawfiilness of combinations of work- 
men. If the law is applicable to the combination of 
masters as against workmen, then it is for you, sir, or some 
tribimal, to settle the question whether masters can do 
what the workmen cannot. I propose only to call such 
witnesses as wiU, I hope, be sufficient to induce you to 
send the case where the law will be fully discussed, and 
where, whatever may be the rights of the respective par- 
ties, justice will be done. 

James England: I was formerly in the employ of Messrs. 
Mitchell and Harris, tailors, Comhill. A few days ago 
Mr. Harris handed me a circular. [Circular produced.] It 
was like the one produced, but I do not thinx it is an exact 
copy. 

The circular was read by the derk, and was as follows : — 
" Matter- Tailors* Astociatum of the United Km^dom^ 
25, Old Bond Street, London, W, 

** Sir,— I am desired by the committee of this Association 
to annex for your information copies of three resolutions 
passed at the bi-monthly meeting of this associatum, hdd 
under Rule XY., on Monday, the 30th of June. — ^I am, yours 
obediently, **N. F. Peach, Secretary." 

** Resolved, — ^That after hearing the report of the sub- 
committee appointed at the last general meeting, to con- 
sider the establiriiment of a non-union house of call, this 
meeting is of opinion that it is desirable to estaUish a 
register office for non-unionists as suggested, and that the 
same sub-committee be instructed ana empowered to take 
all necessary steps at onee to carry out their views as 
expressed in the report. 

** Resolved, — ^That after the formation of this registry 
office, the members of the Master-Tailors' Association wiu 
give to men who have their names registered there the pre- 
ference hi employment, and the members of the Master- 
Tailors' Assooation will give no work whatever to unkn 
men. 

** Resolved,— That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to the chairman for his courtesy and able conduct in the 
chidr.— By order of the committee, 

" N. F. Pxi.cs, Secretary." 

Witness continued : The paper to which my attention 
was called was signed by Mi*. Lewis, the president, and I 
believe the secretuy. After reading the resolution, I asked 
Mr. Harris if he did not think it was unjust to destroy the 
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union which had been establMhed by the workmen, and he 
said "he had no feeling in the matter either way, but that 
he had been advised to join the Masters* Association, and 
as he had done so, he was bound to act according to their 
instmctions." Afterwards Harris asked me if I did not 
think we were driving the work into the cheap shops. I 
said I thought the masters were assisting in doing so as 
miu^ as the men. I have not worked for them since. 
Thej gave me no reason for .not giving me work. Mr. 
Harris desired me to read the resolution. 

William Cobbing : I am a journeyman- tailor, and till the 
14th of June last worked for Messrs. Mitchell and Harris. 
On the I4th of June, in the cutting-room, Mr. Harris asked 
me if I belonged to the union. I said <*Yes, sir." Mr. 
Harris then said, <* Are you aware we have had a meeting 
lately among the masters, and we have come to this con- 
duiion, not to give any more worii to union men after the 
17th of June ?" I was to finish up, and was given to un- 
derstand that such of us as were Union men were to be 
locked out after the 17th of June. I mean to convey by 
what I have said, that Messrs. Mitchell and Harris turned 
me out of my employ. I never applied after the l7th for 
work. 

Maurice Ryder : I am a journeyman-tailor, and in June 
was in the employ of Messrs. Mitchell and Harris. On the 
15th of June Mr. Harris asked me if I belonged to the 
union. He said there was a proposition passed by the 
Masters' Association to employ no \mion men after the 1 7th, 
but that there was a registry office, and if they registered 
they would get employment. He did not say what would 
happen if they did not register. Mr. Harris said it was not 
his wish to belong to any Association or to lock us out, but 
having joined an Assodtion, he was obliged to go by their 
instructions. I took in what work I had, but had no more. 
On the follovnng Monday Mr. Harris said, ** We seem to 
be sinp^le in this afiESsdr," and he asked me if I had heard 
anythmg about the lock-out. I said "No." He asked 
me if I had heard any more about lock-outs, and I told 
him that Cope's were locked out. He told me to come 
in the evening, but I went to the Association in the evening, 
and consider^ myself locked out. I did not understand 
Mr. Harris when he told me to come in the evening to 
mean that I was to go for work. I have no doubt he 
intended to give me work. From that time I have 
been supported by the Association. I reported to the 
association what took place between me and Harris, and 
it veas a question for the committee to consider whether it 
was a lock-out or not. We gave our evidence, and the 
committee had to decide. It would have been against all 
reason to apply for work when we were locked out. Most 
likely I could have got work if I had gone back on the 
Monday evening. I do not know whetner this applies to 
all Hairis's people. I was locked out in the morning, but 
might have gone in the evening. I believe Mr. Hams has 
sent to some of the imionist men begging them to come 
back, but he has not sent over to me. Mr. Harris said I 
was to inquire if any one else was locked out, and to come 
back and let him know in the evening. Harris said he had 
been to a house in the City, and the principal was out, and 
I was to inquire whether the people there were locked out, 
and come in the evening. I aid not register. No one else 
was locked out in the City, but some have been at the 
West-end. I don't think many. 

TIu>mae Hudtan, a journeyman- tailor, said : I have been 
working for Mr. Adene^, 16, Sackville Street, and have 
done so for about a fortnight, but previous to the strike at 
Mr. Haldane's, in Bond Street. 1 recollect Mr. Haldane 
coining into the shop. I said I belonged to the union, 
and he said he must discontinue to give me any more em- 
ployment, as it would be imjust to his brother-tradesmen 
who had been struck against. I reported the matter at the 
committee-room at the G^een Dragon, and was told to 
finish the work in hand and leave. I did so, and had no 
work since. Mr. Adeney sent for me, and I went back, 
and am there now. I received orders f^om the committee 




to finish the work I had in hand, and then leave, and I 
did so. 

Ddniel Hogan : I am a ioumeyman-tailor, and have been 
in the employ of Mitch^ and Ilarris up to June. [Paper 
handed to the witness.] Mr. Harris handed me a paper 
like that produced ; the circular containing the resolution 
that the masters were not to employ union men. He said 
if I joined the Air Street registry according to the paper, 
I should have the preference of work. This was on a 
Saturday night, and after the Thursday following I had 
no more. I reckon it was because I belonged to the union. 
Mr. Harris told me to look at the paper and read it, and 
after doing so I gave it him back. I am not in Mr. 
Harris's employ now. I was desired by the committee to 
finish work m hand and to leave. 

Comeliut Hart : I have been for some time in the employ 
of Messrs. Mitchell and Harris, and on the 14th of June 
Mr. Harris asked me if I belonged to the union, and on 
my saying I did, he said he could dispense vrith me. I 
afterwarcb left, and had no more work. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballanttnb submitted that with respect 
to the defendant Lewis, his name had never been men- 
tioned, and there was an end of the case as far as he was 
concerned. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt: As well as I can comprehend the 
matter, tiie charge lies between Mitchell and Harris. 
There is no case against Mitchell, nor against Adeney or 
the others. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantynb : The only case, then, is against 
Harris, and Harris cannot conspire by himself. I ask you, 
sir, as a lawyer, as I would ask the jud^e, whether you 
think it necessary for me to go on vrith this matter. 

Mr. CoLBEiDoa : The way I venture to put it is this, that 
resolutions were passed apparently at a meeting of master- 
tailors ; that Mitchell and Harris directed the attention of 
the joumeyinen to a portion of them, that portion con- 
taining conditions that no master belonging to the asso- 
ciation should give work to a union man; that is direct 
evidence against any one belonging to the association — 
direct evidence in law — of conspiracv, by combining to give 
no work to union men. It is an illegal thing to combine 
together to limit the class of men the masters shall einploy, 
and to do injury to a certain class of men employed in the 
trade of tailors. One person may have a right to do certain 
things, but if three or four combine with the object of 
affecting the fair gains of men working for their bread, 
that we say is an illegal act, subjecting the parties to 
punishment. 

Mr. TynwHiTT : If two men meet in a room, and say they 
vrill not employ men because they belong to the union, 
could that bring them vrithin the meaning of the act } If 
masters, seeing that there is a strike, met and said the 
workmen virant more money — ^we will not employ union 
men because they ask higher prices, but will give the pre- 
ference to other men, does that form such a conspiracy as 
the law contemplates } It is but common sen se, if one party 
says, '*I vrill work only for such prices," for the other 
party to say, " We will not pay it." That cannot consti- 
tute a criminal act. I cannot see that the means used arc 
illegal, and the evidence does not attack the difficulty in 
any way. One witness, who has given his evidence fairly, 
cuts up the case entirely. Fortunately there is an Act, 
called the Vexatious Indictment Act, by which magistrates 
can be compelled to send certain cases for trial. I will 
not decide this case, but if asked by the prosecution I will 
send it to another court. 

Mr. SojeantBALLimTKB: I understand that you dismiss 
the case. 

Mr. Ttbwhitt : I dismiss the case in the words of the 
Act, without conviction or ball. If the other side choose 
they can have an opportunity of going to another court. 

[It would have been far wiser not to have applied 
for the summons^ than to fail bo completely in 
proving the charge. — Ed. Gaz. op Fashion.] 
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SUMMONS AGAINST EXECUTIVE OP THE 
OPERATIVE TAILORS' ASSOCIATION. 



Our readers were informed by us, in our last 
number, that the seyeral persons holding office in 
tlie above association, against whom summonses had 
been issued, had, af);er a patient and impartial hear- 
ing, been committed by Mr, Knox, the magistrate at 
the Marlborough Police Court, to take their trial 
at the Old Bailey Sessions on the charge, which he 
considered had been fully proved by the evidence 
brought forward, but were admitted to bail. It was 
thought at the time that, in all probability, an 
attempt would be made by the defendants' coun- 
sel to have the trial removed to the Court of 
Queen's Bench, and the conjecture was confirmed by 
an application which came before Justice Lush in 
chambers. The counsel for the defendants (Mr. 
Coleridge), in urging the matter, stated that the 
grounds upon which he was induced to make the 
request were that his clients' case would not obtain 
so dispassionate a hearing before a jury composed of 
tradesmen; and he remarked, ''that it is, in fact, 
trying employed by employers; because, do what 
you will, the interests of the persons who will sit 
upon the jury at the Old Bailey, with every inten- 
tion to do justice which they might have, it is 
inevitable must be identified with, and belonging to 
the very class which is engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle with the class to which the people whom 
they are about to try belong. If that is so, it is a 
state of things which, if it can, should be avoided; 
therefore, upon these two grounds, it appears to me 
to he very desirable that they should be tried by 
persons entirely removed from any interest, such as 
a special jury would be." 

As an inducement for the judge to entertain his 
application, he stated that from a conversation he 
had with his clients, he hoped something might be 
done; without, however, giving any pledge, he would 
use his infiuence to persuade them to give up the 
pickets while matters were in abeyance. He went 
so far as to say that he considered it ^^to their 
interest to do so, both on the ground of justice, and 
also having regard to their interest, I think that should 
be doM^ 

The judge, in reply, remarked, " I do not think 
there is sufficient ground for xxiy interfering here. 
With regard to the obligation to the class of persons, 
it cannot, I think, be said that the Old Bailey would 
select the class of persons who were interested in 
the trade pending strikes. They would, no doubt, 
he tradesmen just the same as special jurymen at 
Westminster would be, and liable to the same influ- 
ences. Then with regard to the point of law that 
may be tried by the judge of the Central Criminal 
Court, and any point of law may be reserved for the 
Court of Criminal Appeal It does not appear to me, 
upon any ground, that I should interfere. It would, 
there can be no doubt, create very great delay, and 




I do not see that the interests of the defendants 
would be furthered." 

AA;er a few observations between the two counsel, 
the judge further remarked, " There is a very large 
class of jurymen attending the Central Criminal 
Court entirely removed from these particular trades 
in which the strike is going on, and as entirely, as 
I said before, as any jury at Westminster would be. 
You would have merchants, who would be as likely 
to be influenced; but I do not at all think that either 
the jury at the Central Criminal Court or at West- 
minster would be influenced by any such feeling.*^ 

Afterwards a correspondence took place between 
the solicitors with a view to have the trial postponed 
to the following month, but as the solicitor for the 
defendants would not give a pledge that the pickets 
should' be withdrawn in the meantime, the mass of 
evidence was laid before the grand jury, who found 
a true bill, and the trial was put down for the 10th 
of last month. On the case being called, application 
was made by the counsel for the defendimts that 
the trial might be postponed, if only for a day, as 
the briefs had not been in their hands sufficient time 
to enable them to go over and consider the evidence. 
The judge (Baron Bramwell) remarked that the im- 
portance of the case was alone the reason for his 
being there, and that he would not be able to be pre- 
sent again for several days. Serjeant Ballantyne was 
quite agreeable to the postponement till the next 
sessions, provided the pickets were withdrawn in the 
interim. This was not conceded by the counsel for 
the defendants, as they were convinced of the legality 
of the proceedings, and feared the compromise might 
be taken as an indication of a doubt on their part of 
the correctness of their view. The judge would not 
allow the mere plea of not being prepared for the 
defence to weigh with him in postponing the trial to 
the next sessions, as the reason was wholly insufficient 
to justify that indulgence. As the counsel for the de- 
fence admitted that they would not be in a position to 
do justice to the case of their clients with their im- 
perfect knowledge of the leading points of their brie&, 
they consulted with the three principals of the per- 
sons on their trial, and having informed them of the 
position in which they felt themselves placed with 
regard to their interest, and explained the remarks 
of the judge, that the mere fiict of withdrawing the 
pickets for a time would not prejudice the view 
they held of the legality of that step, they eventually 
prevailed upon them to consent to the terms on which 
the counsel for the prosecution were willing to com- 
ply with the request for postponement of the trial. 
Serjeant Ballant3me, for the prosecution, observed, in 
agreeing to the proposal, "but it must be imderstood 
that the promise be fully acted out, and if in the in- 
terval it was discovered that advantage had been 
taken, he certainly should bring it to bear against 
them to the utmost" The case consequently stands 
over to the 2l6t of this month. 
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One would have thought that these terms would 
have been fully appreciated by the members of the 
Operative Association genendly, accepted as they 
were on the advice of the counsel engfl^;ed to defend 
its interests, and whose opmion ought to have been 
considered sufficient authority to justify a belief in 
the soundness of the policy recommended by them ; 
but as a further proof of how the best contrived plans 
may fail, this course gave great displeasure to the 
body so soon as the arrangement became known, and 
immediate steps were taken by the several commit- 
tees to organize a meeting of the executive to deter- 
mine what course should be adopted. It would 
appear that '^ a feeling of indignation was expressed 
by some** on the news being circulated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the court, " and a considerable excite- 
ment prevailed throughout the whole of the com- 
mittee-rooms." 

A meeting was subsequently held at the chambers 
of Mr. E. Lewis, the solicitor to the Association, 
when that gentleman addressed the members, and 
stated to them what had taken place in the court, 
and upon what ground he felt induced to recommend 
his clients to make the pledge with reference to 
withdrawing the pickets. 

AAer hearing his remarks, and reading over the 
mass of evidence to be brought forward against their 
party for the prosecution, the committee went into a 
full consideration of the conduct of Messrs. Druitt, 
Lawrence, and Adamson (who had retired from the 
room), as to the course they had lent themselves to ; 
and as it was held that the above named were solely 
and entirely responsible for the pledge they had 
given to the withdrawing of the pickets, they were 
not prepared on any account either to sanction or 
endorse it, inasmuch as a resolution had been adopted 
by the committee, on the evening previous to the 
trial, " That on no consideration should the pickets 
be withdrawn until it be tried and proved illegal." 

We now come to the more serious part of the 
business, and to what to us appears inexplicable. A 
resolution was adopted, and which has been acted 
upon by the whole of the men on strike, to the effect 
that the arrangement entered into then should not 
be endorsed by the trade; the defendants should he 
deposed from holding any office tohatever pending the 
ti-ialf in connexion with the London Operative Tailors' 
Protective Association ; and tlie picketing system should 
continue till it is decided to be illegal in a court of law. 

We think there cannot be a doubt in the mind of 
any reasonable being but that these ex-officials have 
been scurvily dealt by, and that the treatment they 
have received is not calculated to induce other mem- 
bers to take upon themselves the onerous duties of 
the executive, or to feel much interest in the welfare 
of the society. Here we have men who must have 
been perfectly aware, from the prominent position in 
which they had been placed, that in the event of the 
plans of the Association not being successful in gain- 
ing the ends for which they were struggling, they 



would become marked men in every workshop, and 
be the last likely to be taken on by any Master- 
Tailor opposed to the strike or to the demands of the 
journeymen. There can be no question but that 
they have in their several duties faithfully served 
their masters^ and have done their work with a tho- 
rough conviction of the correctness of their policy 
and a determination to apply the whole of their 
energies to the task. We should have thought that, 
when the three principals agreed to be guided by 
the advice of their counsel, and pledged Uiemselvea 
to the only course lefl them for an honourable escape 
from the unfavourable position in which they were 
placed at the eleventh hour, the justice of their act 
would have been admitted at once, and credit given 
them for the discretion shown in the matter. So far, 
however, from this being the case, this exercise of 
their good sense has brought down not only the dis- 
pleasure of the Association upon them, as shown by 
depriving them of their offices in connexion with it, 
but the mere report of the pledge, without other 
particulars being communicated, was received with 
indignation by the mass of the members. 

We fear that afler this avowal of the feeling which 
actuates the executive of the journeymen's society, 
there is little hope of any attempt at reconciliation 
between the masters and the men being successful, 
whether by arbitration, which is so constantly harped 
upon by the organ of the journeymen, or by any 
concession on the part of the latter, which might 
naturally have been expected, after finding that the 
masters were determined in the position they had 
taken up, even to making the personal sacrifice of 
their summer trade. For some time the trades 
struck against have supplied themselves with fresh 
hands, and in many instances with infinitely better 
workmen than those who formerly worked for them ; 
so that we do not see a very bright prospect for those 
who struck and gave up a good shop where they 
were earning excellent wages without any great 
strain on their intellect or bodily exertion. 
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THE PRESS ON THE STRIKE OF THE 
JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 



We are much indebted to some of the leading 
organs of the daily pre^s for the able articles they 
have published, vindicating the position taken up 
by the masters, and exposing the fiillacv and gross 
injustice of the tyrannical conduct of the journey- 
men by their association. The Standard remarks, 
in the course of a well- written and forcible article, 
speaking of this question of wages: — 

" The wages which one refuses another accepts, and the 
masters have a perfect ri^ht to get work done on such 
terms as they consider fair to themselves. Even if the 
new uniTersal time>log were the humless thing which the 
unionists assert it to be, Uie master-tailori are justified in 
saying aye or nay to it according to their own Judgment. 
On the other hand, the men have a right to stand by it if 
they choose. A cry has been raised about arbitration; 
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but, if we may be allowed to say so, we think there has 
been a great deal of nonsense talked about arbitration at 
one time and another. If one party is proposing terms 
which the other feels it would be madness to accept, it is 
useless to ask the latter to place the decision in the hands 
of an arbiter or umpire, whether as the chairman of a 
mixed committee or in any other ostensible capacity. The 
master-tailors know to a shilling what they can afford to 
pay, and it is perfectly clear that if some arbiter of the 
question is to decide that they shall pay more, the said 
arbiter is imposing a tax on the communi^ at large for the 
benefit of one particular class. If present profits will not 
allow of higher wages, then higher wages mean the ex- 
traction of money from the pockets of the public. Are the 
joumeymen-tailors who work for the large West-end and 
City firms so impoverished by their low rate of pay as to 
need a public subscription } If the^r are, let them say so ; 
if not, let them abstain from imposing a tax on our coats 
and trousers. If, howerer, the * log ' means nothing but 
a mere * adjustment,' then, in the name of common sense 
and moderation, let the men abstain from the folly of 
sacrificing the pounds for the sake of the pence. If, as 
they say, the log will give them very little more than they 
have been accustomed hitherto to receive, is it wise for them 
to take the paltry pittance of the union treasury in lieu of 
the substantial wa^es which, if they are not careful, they 
may never see agam > ** 

The following observations on the degrading in- 
fluence of " Unionism " tell well, and with additional 
force at the present moment, afler the disgusting 
details brought to light by the committee at Shef- 
field. Speaking of the masters, the writer remarks: — 

** They have no desire to win a victory over the men, 
and to humiliate them, but would far rather see the pre- 
sent strife merged into a lasting peace. They believe that 
the large majority of the operatives involvea in the strife 
are by no means free agents in the matter ; in fact, many 
of their workpeople have voluntarily declared such to be the 
case. It is 'the imion' that has wrought the mischief. 
XJniozdsm has developed itself into tyranny. Men are 
'ordered ' to strike, just as soldiers are ordered to fire. An 
executive committee may command a strike in a certain 
shop or a particular town, while the operatives in that shop 
or town are not allowed a voice or vote in the transaction ! 
It is this phenomenon which alarms and irritates the em- 
ployers. ^ They are asking one another what the end is to 
be. While friendly to the individual operatives, they are 
declaring undying opposition to the tmion." 

And, with reference to the acts of terrorism practised 

against the men who are willing to work for the 

wages offered by the masters, he observes : — 

•*It is another question whether the trade xmions are 
not transgressing the law in many cases without rebuke. 
We are inclined to think that something more remains to 
be done to vindicate the liberty of the subject against 
picketing and other modes of intimidation. A detective 
m search of a felon would not dare to go the lengths of 
the trade union satellites in hunting down a * knobstick.* *' 

The Times of the morning following the hearing 
of the case by the Marlborough Street magistrate 
against the President and Secretary of the Master- 
Tailors' Association, and some of the members, on 
summonses taken out by the journeymen, contained 
a telling article, in which the writer clearly proved 
the correctness of the view taken by Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
and of the decision he made. The writer so com- 
pletely explains the merits of the case, and lays bare 
the hollowness of the charge, that we give the article 
in extenso, feeling assured that it will be read with 




satisfaction and advantage by every Master-Tailor 
in the United Kingdom. 

^ ''It is difficult to conceive two charges more really dis- 
tinct in principle and substance, though made to assume 
verbally and nominally the same form, than the one which 
was dismissed by the magistrate at Marlborough Street, on 
Saturday, and that on wluch the accused were committed 
for trial at the same court some weeks ago. In the latter 
case the offence was that of preventing the journeymrn- 
tailors from obtaining work, and the masters frtmi obtain- 
ing men, by means of threats and intimidation effected 
through the agency of the pickets exnployed by the unions. 
In the other, which came before Mr. lyrwhitt on Saturday, 
all that the masters had done was to agree among themselves 
as to the terms on which they would employ their work- 
people. The oddest feature in the case is that the unionists, 
m bringing the charge which Mr. Tyrwhitt dismissed, 
proceeded on the assumption that the members of every 
trades iinion were guilty of conspiracy, and liable to be 
criminally prosecuted and punished for the offence. This 
singular fact appears on the face of the argument for the 
prosecution against the master-tail(^s, stated by ^£r. Cole- 
ridge, who appeared on behalf of the unions. The sum- 
monses were issued against Mr. Lewis, the president ; Mr. 
Landon, the secretary ; and Messrs. Mitchell, Harris, and 
Adeney, members of the association, and charged them 
with * conspiring by divers means to induce certain jour- 
neymen-tailors to leave their work, and with preventing 
and endeavouring to prevent others from hiring themselves 
and accepting work and employment, and to induce certain 
joumeymen-tailors to belong to an association and to molest 
and obstruct journeymen on account of their not belonging 
to it.' Such a charge implies and suggests some injurious 
object as the end, and the use of thrieats, coercion, inti- 
midation as the means, in order to make it really tenable 
and bring it within cither the letter or the spirit of the 
law. Now, what was it, according to the case for the 
prosecution, sustained by their own witnesses, that the 
Masters' Association haa done ? Simply this^ — wc quote 
Mr. Coleridge's own statement: — *The masters had met 
together (in consequence of the strike on the part of the 
union men) and agreed upon certain resolutions, which 
were communicated in some way to the persons acting on 
behalf of the men.' The resolutions were to the effect 
that the members of the association would only employ 
non-unionists. After stating the somewhat irrelevant fact 
that there had been some proposals for arbitration on the 
part of the men which were not acceded to by Ae masterp, 
Mr. Coleridge went on to say that the masters who had 
joined the association had required their men * either to 
give up belonging to the union, and to register themselves 
in an office in Air Street as non-unionists, or to leave their 
employment. This the masters stated was not done in 
consequence of any feeling against the men, but in pur- 
siumce of an agreement entered into by the masters,' t.«., 
not to employ unionists, but only non-unionists whose 
names were inscribed in the register in Air Street. This 
was the case for the prosecution, and, assuming it to" have 
been fully made out by the witnesses called in support, 
we are entitled to ask where is the element of intimidation ? 
Where are the threats ? What is the ^t of the alleged 
conspiracy ? Wherein does the ingredient of criminality 
reside ? Moreover, if the Masters' Association was a con- 
spiracv, and the members liable to be criminally punished 
for belonging to it, d fortiori must every trades union be a 
conspiracy, and its members equally liable to conviction 
and imprisonment. 

'* Look for a moment at the facts. The union men suike 
against the masters for more wages, and almost succeed in 
stopping their business, and in doing this, as we may 
observe in passing—and we shall have to recur to th« sub- 
ject presently — the men resort to threats, intimidation, the 
'picketing' system, and even to positive violence and 
aggravated assaults, for which such of them as did not 
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contriye to escape were apprehended, conTicted, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, with hard labour. To resist the 
strike and keep their shops open the masters agree for 
their own protection only to employ ncm-unionists ; they 
hold a meeting, pass resolutions, found an association, 
draw up rules wmch they consider necessary for self-de- 
fence, and open an office with a register for recording the 
names of non-union journeymen. If a man i^pUed for 
employment at the shop of a member of this association, 
he was asked whether he was a \mionist ; and if he re- 
plied affirmatively, he was informed of the terms on which 
he could have work. He must cease to belong to the 
imion, and register himself in Air Street. Again, we ask, 
where is the threat, the intimidation, the conspiracy in all 
this } According to the argument of Mr. Coleridge, the 
fact of agreeing to refuse employment to a union man 
does in Uw amount to a conspiracy. 'It is an illegal 
thing,' said Mr. Coleridge, ' to combine to limit the class 
of men the masters shiul employ, and to do injury to a 
certain class of men employed in the trade of tailors.' We 
demur entirely to the correctness of this representation. 
There was no combination to limit the class of men the 
masters should employ ; there was simply an agreement 
between A, B, C, &c., that they would employ men upon 
certain terms and conditions only. * One person,' said 
Mr. Coleridge, * may have a right to do certain things, but 
if three or four combine with the object of affecting the 
fair gains of men working for their bread, that is an illegal 
act, subjecting the parties to punishment.' Here, agam, 
we question the accuracy of the presentment. There was 
really no combination with the object of affecting the fair 
sains of men working for Uieir bread. The object was to 
determine the relationship between the masters and the 
men — the terms, that is, ui>on which the latter should be 
employed by such masters as were parties to the agree- 
ment. The question of * gains,' or wages, did not enter 
into the matter at alL The Masters' Association was not, 
what the trade unions professedly are, a society whose 
object is to regulate the rate of wages. The question of 
the men's wages, or ' gains,' was left entirely open as a 
matter of contract and agreement between master and 
man. 

" Thus we see that while the masters only agreed as to 
the conditions ui>on which they would employ their jour- 
neymen apart from the question of wages, and did nothing 
in the shape of threat or intimidation to carry out their 
rules, the objects of the trades tmions consist chiefly, if 
not exclusively, in extorting from the masters an artificially 
high rate of wases, beyond the natural or market value, 
and in forcing labour out of the market in order to make it 
scarce or dear— objects which are effected by threats, inti- 
midation, and violence. Only the other day a murderous 
attack is reported to have been made by a unionist picket 
upon a non-unionist in the Green Park. ^ The injured man 
was blinded by the wounds inflicted with some sharp in- 
strument, and the culprits escaped. The principle and 
avowed object of the trades unions are, therefore, as much 
more obnoxious to the law as laid down by Mr. Coleridge 
than that of the Masters' Association, as the practical 
means employed to carry them into effect are more danger- 
our and violent. The only machinery employed by the 
Masters' Association was a registry-office, where the mem- 
bers in want of hands might find the names of non-union 
journeymen. 

** The view taken by Mr. Tyrwhitt of this sin^^ular charge 
seems equally in accordance with law and with common 
sense. If two or more masters choose to meet in a room 
to say they won't emploj anybody except non-unionists, 
could that be deemed a conspiracy withm the Act } Th« 
question answers itself. If the masters whose men have 
struck, and who are in want of hands, meet together and 
agree, or, in technical language, combine, not to employ 
the unicnists, except on the condition that they quitted the 
union and inscribed their names on the Air Street register, 
can this be construed into conspiracy or intimidation ^ 




Such a theory seems utterly preposterous. The charge 
against the unionists committed for trial was not that they 
agreed or combined touching the conditions on which they 
would work for the masters, but that they attempted to 
enforce those conditions by illegal means, by threats, inti- 
midation, violence, and the agency of the pickets. Whether 
Uiey really did this is the question to be tried when the 
case comes on ; but that the Masters' Association had done 
nothing of the kind was so indisputably clear, that Mr. 
Tyrwhitt could not do otherwise than dismiss the charge." 

ALTERATION IN UNIFORMS. 



6th Inniskilling Dragoons. 
The officers are in future to wear on their forage- 
caps a small miniature, in white metal, of the castle 
of the town from which the regiment derives its 
name, instead of the letters " V. R.," which they 
have hitherto worn. 

Cape Mounted Rifles. 
The uniform will in future be made of blue cloth, 
instead of green, as at present worn. 
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APPLICATION TO 

THE MAGISTRATE FOR ARBITRATION BY 

JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 



We stated in our last number that at the time of 
our going to press Mr. E. Lewis (the solicitor to the 
Operative Tailors' Association) had not renewed his 
application to Mr. Knox to appoint arbitrators in a 
matter of dispute between a journeyman and a 
Master-Tailor by whom he was employed. The 
application was, however, made at a later period, 
after some remarks made by the magistrate. Mr, 
Lewis, instead of reviving the question in a week's 
time, as he had given notice, shortly returned into 
court, aiid stated that the matter had been settled, 
by the master agreeing to the propositioii of the 
workman. 

The magistrate's remarks appear to us so thoroughly 
sound, and evince his complete knowledge of the 
law and of his duties, that we think it desirable, for 
the information of the trade, that they should be 
widely circulated among the members of our par- 
ticular branch of industry, and have published them 
so that there may be no misunderstanding as to the 
position of masters and men in the great matter of 
dispute at present engrossing the attention of both 
parties — ^viz., the " log.'* 

" Without prejudicing anything as to the facts of 
the case as they may be disclosed upon summonses, 
there seems to me an evident possibility that this 
case will fall within the special exception mentioned 
in section 2. Dropping the whole machinery of 
arbitration and referees, and assuming that the case 
ultimately comes before the magistrate for decision, 
he is expressly forbidden to do anything which shall 
establish a rate of wages for the future in any trade. 
Now the very essence of this application is that the 
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complainant shall be so remunerated according to a 
log ^e validity of ivhich it is obvious the defendant 
would dispute. Mr. Lewis says, and no doubt it 
might be so contended, that the magistrate has 
nothing to do with any inference which may be 
drawn from his decision. He would simply contend 
that the complainant is entitled to be paid according 
to the custom of the trade, and that the log is evi- 
dence of the custom. I confess it seems to me, on 
the whole matter, that to establish the validity of 
the log is to establish the rate of wages. Assuming 
that I dismissed the simimons, it would be competent 
to Mr. Lewis to ask me to state a case for the judges ; 
it would be equally competent to me to state that I 
had found &cts, not raised a point of law, and upon 
that point Mr. Lewis might take further action. On 
the whole, I think it would be more convenient to 
all parties if this application were renewed next 
week, it being clearly understood that the rights of 
all parties are not affected by the result of this 
application. I will also add that, although I have 
the most serious doubts that this application can be 
entertained tmder this statute, I should be glad 
indeed if it were found to be otherwise. It would 
he a happy circumstance if the agitation which at 
present pervades the tailors* trade were withdraum 
from the streets and brought within the walls of courts 
of justice for legal decision,^* 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES OF 

PATTERNS IN DLA.GRAM. 

Plates 1289 and 1290. 



Diagrams, 1, 2, 3, 8, and 10, are the pattern of one of 
the styles of shooting-jacket which is now being made by 
the leading trades in town /or the forthcoming season. 

Diagrams 4, 6, and 6, are the pattern of a. double- 
breasted naistcoat, suitable to the autumn. 

Diagrams, 7, 12, 14, and 16, are the pattern of an easy 
jacket, which may be worn at the sea-side and by the 
tourist, or can be equally well adopted by the sportsman. 

Disgram 9, is the pattern of a pair of knickerbockers, 
for shooting, or for gentlemen preparing for a pedestrian 
tour. 

Diagrams 11, 13, and 15, are the pattern of a bhwe for 
a little boy. The seyeral quantities refer to the divisions 
on the graduated measures. The sleeye is cut with a hind- 
arm-seam only, as it is full. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE LARGE PLATE OF 
PARISIAN FASHIONS. 



On the first figure is shown a style of morning-jacket 
well adapted to the material in which it is made. The 
waist is moderately long ; the hip-buttons rather near to 
each other; side-seam well curved; back-scye narrow, 
but the back cut wide across to the scye. Skirt short and 
flat and well rounded off at front. Broad turn at top of 
front-edge, and to roll to the third button, which is also 
the top one. Small step and end to the collar, and both 
rounded off. Easy vleeve, the cuff formed by broad silk 
braid, as on the edges. Collar low in the stand, and half 
an inch deeper in the fall. Waistcoat to match, without a 



collar ; to button up high, and cut off at bottom of front- 
edge. 

Trousers easy to the leg, slightly shaped at the knee and 
calf, and rather small at the bottom. Plain aide-seam; 
fly-front ; pockets across the top-sides, or with small firog 
openings. 

The Chesterfield represented on the second figure is 
single-breasted, the holes at front worked in a fly. Cut 
rather short, so as to barely reach the knee. Back to a 
medium width, and with an opening at bottom of back- 
seam. Four buttons at front, placed about 2 inches in 
from the edge. Full sleeve, plam at the hand and rather 
narrow. Pockets across the front of the skirt, with deep 
flaps ; one outside the left breast, and a ticket-pocket with 
flap on the right forepart. Edges turned in and stitched, 
the stitching on the flaps rather broader. Collar low in 
the stand, but wide comparatively in the fall and at front, 
and made very easy on the bottom-edge, to prevent bind- 
ing round the throat, and to sit close on the top. 

On the third figure we have illustrated the loose form of 
Tweedside or lounge-jacket, which was once very fashion- 
able in this country. It is cut as loose as a Sac, without a 
back-seam, the back broad all the way down. Single 
breasted, three holes and buttons at firont; small turn and 
step. Collar sloped off at the end, low in the stand, and 
but litUe broader in the fall. Full sleeve, small and plain 
at the bottom. Pockets with deep flaps at the front of 
foreparts, a ticket-pocket on right, and a breast-pocket 
outside left. Edses turned in and stitched broad. 

Tlie diooting-curess represented on the last figure has 
somewhat the appearance of the Norfolk shirt well known 
with us, but the addition of the neck-piece or " yoke " 

gives an entirely different character to tne garment. Tlie 
ont is fSastened with buttons and holes, and a belt round 
the waist confines the fulness in itsplace. There are deep 
''pouch "-pockets in the skirt. The sleeve is roomy, a 
little fall at the wrist, and gathered on to a narrow band, 
which is fsstened by a button and hole. Frock-coUar, 
short and snug to the neck, but deep in the fall, and rather 
forward at front. 



SHOOTING-DRESS. 



We have selected for illustration on the small plate of 
English Costume, two frtvourite styles of jacket for shoot- 
ing, such as are usually worn. The first is a loose lounge- 
jacket, cut short and easy, and fastened at the waist by a 
belt of the same material used for the costume. There are 
packets with flaps on each skirt and outside each breast. 
&asy sleeve, plam at the hand, or with a hole and button. 
Low collar, and narrow, small end, and cut off at frDnt. 
Small step and tum to front of forepart. Four holes and 
buttons. Edges ttuned in and stitched three- eighths of an 
inch in. 

Waistcoat without a collar, to button up high ; long, and 
a little cut off at bottom. When trousers are worn, they 
are straight and sometimes faced at the bottom with leather; 
but vritn long boots this protection is not reqiured. If 
breeches be substituted, they are cut long to reach on to 
the calf, frill in the thigh, with four holes and buttons at 
the knee, besides the snudl one in the garter. Fly-fronts 
and frog-pockets. 

The style of jacket shown on the second figure is very 
similar to the morning-coat now much worn, but is cut 
fuller in the skirt and easier to the body. The waist is of 
a medium length generally. There are pockets with flaps 
in the waist-seam ; one '* pouch' '-pocket, also with a small 
flap outside each breast, and a ticket on right. Roomy 
sleeve, riU^er close at the hand. £d^ stitched broad. 
Collur low in the stand, and half an mch deeper in the 
ffdl. Small end, as also to the lapeL A small capping of 
leather is sewn on each shoulder and at the bottom of each 
fore-arm-seam, as a protection against the friction of the 
gun. 
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PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE 

EXECUTIVE AND CERTAIN MEMBEES OF 

THE OPESATIVE AND AMALGAMATED 

TAILORS' ASSOCIATIONS, FOE 

CONSPIEACY AGAINST THE MASTEES, AND 

INTIMIDATION OF NON-SOCIETY MEN. 

Our reodera are aware that the trial of the former 
executive of the JourueTmen'B AasociatioD, Hud other 
men implicated in a conspiracy to coerce the maatere, 
&nd for obetracting them by " picketing," was post- 
poned on the special pledge giren by the counsel 
for the defendaata, that the system should be discon- 
tinued daring the interval between then and the day 
to which the trial would be adjourned; and that it 
was solely on this promise, and in the belief that it 
was made in a proper spirit, that no advantage was 
taken by the proaecntion of the unprepared state in 
which Uie defendants' counsel admitted their case to 
be. We know, also, the storm of indignation with 
which this compromise was received by the members 
generally of the Association, and the penalty visited 
on the principal defendants ibr their part in securing 
a fortunate escape from an unpleasant position ; and 
that the system of placing men aa "pickets" was 
pursued with additional vigour and annoyance. 
Serjeant Ballantine, although agreeing to the post- 
ponement, cautioned the defendants to keep faith 



with him; and, that there might be no misunder- 
standing on their part as to the consequences of a 
different policy, remarked — " But it must be under- 
stood that the promise be fully acted out; and, if in 
the interval it was discovered that advantage had 
been taken, he should certainly bring it to bear 
agiunst them to the utmosL" 

This disgraceful violation of common bonee^ has 
met with its just reward, by subjecting the evil 
counsellors, and the participators in this flagrant 
breach of faith, to take their places in a criminal 
court of justice, charged with committing the very 
acts for which their predecessors in office and fellow- 
members of the Association were to be tried. We 
have now to record the result of the trial, and the 
opinion of the judge upon the merits of the case; 
but, as the case of the former executive and batch of 
delinquents was appointed to be taken first, we will, 
for the present, leave the new candidates for honours, 
and direct our attention to the original pioneers of 
the system of pickedng, on the principle, "Palmam 
qui meruit fimt." 

The 21st day of August will be a memorable day 
in the future history of our trade, as on that day was 
fully vindicated the right of maslera to employ whom- 
Boever they thought proper, and the claim those work- 
men had to be protected by the law against the inti- 
midations and coercions of any body of men forming 
a branch of the trades union — bumble imitators of 
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the praiseworthy example of Broadhead, of Sybef&dd 
notoriety, and of his vile instruments. 

George Druitt, President, and Matthew Lawrence, 
Secretary of the Operative Tailors* Association; 
John AdamsoD, President of the Amalgamated 
Tailors' Association ; together with seven other mem- 
bers, surrendered to take their trial, according to 
the statement of the clerk of the arraigns, "ybr con- 
spiring together, hy unlawful ways, contrivances, and 
stratagetns, to impoverish Henry Poole, George Wol- 
mershausen, and certain other persons, in their trade and 
business, and in restraint of trade and the freedom of 
j)ersonal action!'^ 

Serjeant Ballantine, in opening the case lor the 
prosecution, gave the defendants credit for respecta- 
bility and character, and scone for possessing con- 
siderable intelligence. He "was willing to believe 
that, in the first instance, they were under the im- 
pression that they were not violating the law, hut he 
doubted if they continued in that ignorance of the law 
down to the latest period of these offences. He stated 
that the case in itself was very simple — whether the 
means employed by the defendants to interfere wilii 
and obstruct the business of other parties were 
illegal ; and the jury would have to decide upon that 
question from the evidence which would be brought 
before them. He referred to the disputes between 
the masters and the journeymen, in 1866, respecting 
wnges, and stated that on that occasion the masters 
yielded to the demands of the men. It was then 
hoped that this concession would have put an end 
to the agitation, but, unfortunately, it had the op- 
posite effect, for early in the present year &esh 
demands were made by the operatives which were 
resisted. He conceded that the men had a right to 
make those demands, and if considered exorbitant 
the masters had an equal right to refuse to comply 
with them. At that time the case stood perfectly 
according to the law. In consequence of this deci- 
sion of the masters, a strike was determined upon. 
" He thought it right that the position of. all parties 
connected with that strike should be placed before 
the jury and the world. . There might be a ^^t 
misapprehension existing on one side or on the otheS*. 
One could perfectly well understand the operatives 
refusing to work under certain terms ; one could 
also understand the masters refusing to grant those 
terms; but it was not quite so easy to understand 
how operatives and masters could entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion of each other's interests. And yet there 
might be masters who would wish calmly to discuss 
the terms demanded of them, while, on the other 
hand, there might be among the men — as he believed 
there were here— ^a majority "i^ho were content with 
the terms at which they were working. Those not 
content formed themselves into a combination, not 
a combination ?^ainst the masters merely, but one 
affecting their own brother workmen, and pro- 
bably afiecting the latter to a far greater extent 
than it ever could affect the masters." The 



learned Serjeant then noticed a meeting which was 
held, at which Druitt, Adamson, and Lawrence 
were present, and took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings. The remarks of Druitt, a man of great 
intelligence, exercised considerable influence upon 
the meeting. He explained to the persons present 
that the strike then agreed to must be carried out 
on a system to ensure its being effective, that system 
being a system of picketing. The counsel then 
explained die plan pursued, in placing men at the 
shops of the Master-Tailors to watch any workmen 
leaving the premises with work, and follow them to 
their respective homes. He would not refer to the 
threats and acts of intimidation practised, as he was 
ready to believe they were committed against the 
wish of the men who were then upon tiieir trial. 
Speaking of the system, he remarked " that it was 
one which he should think could not be allowed, 
either in this or in any other civilized community in 
the world." He described the various ways in which 
the " pickets " annoyed the Master-Tailors, their cus- 
tomers, workmen, and the general public, by the 
obstruction they caused in the thoroughfares, and 
the disturbances to which they gave rise. To such 
an extent had the nuisance beoi carried, and the 
inhabitants been annoyed, that it had been necessary 
to place some 40 or 50 additional police in the 
neighbourhoods of the principal masters against 
whom the strike was established, and the metropolis 
for several months had been kept in a state of fer- 
ment. He then adverted to the celebrated meeting 
held at the Alhambra, about a week af\;er the former 
meeting, and described the part taken on the occa- 
sion by Druitt. He referred to the humorois and 
graphic account of the plight the strike had placed 
ihe masters in, and the artifices they were driven to 
practise to avoid being watched by the pickets, and 
to his promise of the most &vourable results to the 
operatives if the pickets were actively kept up. The 
Serjeant stated ^^ that all the parties at l3ie bar were 
guilty of the offence charged in the indictment, and 
would prove beyond question that each and all of 
them had taken part in the picketing system. The 
question would then arise. Was that system illegal? 
All he wanted was a legal verdict and decision upon 
the fects." 

Evidence was then produced to connect the de- 
fendants with the meetings, with the decision which 
was then come to, and acting as pickets ; the con- 
nexion of Druitt and the others with the pickets,, and 
the reports made by the latter to the different com- 
mittee-rooms, established*^ at public-houses, which by 
this means had a double iSittraction to the sympa- 
thizers. Yarious scenes of outrage 'by the mob, 
principally composed of journeyineii-tailors on the 
strike, were described by the witnesses for the prose- 
cution, arising out of the system of pieketing and 
intimidation practised by the men. 

One witness, giving his evidence on picketing, 
stated : " About five o'clock in the morning there 
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would be three or fbor pickets on duty at a partdoular 
8faop. About the middUe of the daj there would be 
six or aeren, and he had seen aa many as 150 in one 
street in the erening. He had never seen anybody 
leare a Master-Tailor's shop with a bundle who was 
not followed. On one occasion a woman, who was 
being followed by two pickets, ran into the Marl^ 
borough-Street Police Station and claimed to be 
protected* The pickets hung about the carriages of 
customers until they drove away, and he had seen 
them sitting on the steps of the tailors' shops, smok- 
ing short pipes and others talking to thenu In the 
evening the pickets mustered ' idl hands ' opposite 
the ^HDps, and woidd say, as each man lefl work, 
' Theire he comes, the coward.' ^ Is he not a dung ?' 
^ That's him.' The men had been afraid to go away 
by themselves, and he had accompanied them for 
some distance." Several Master-Tailors were ex»- 
mioed to prove the injury done to their business by 
the intimidaticm— on the men who were willing to 
work for them — by the pickets placed opposite their 
shops. Mr. Smallpage^ of Maddox Slrc^, said that 
he had seen as many as 60 persons in front of his 
house. In cross-examination by Mr. Coleridge, he 
stated that the masters, in 1866, conceded 16 per 
cent^ to the men; but they were not satisfied with 
this and refused the terms, and were disdiazged. 
Out of 80 men he had at work, all Idl but two. No 
threats were used by the masters, nor intimidation 
of any kind. Nothing was done to prevent the men 
getting work elsewhere. Mr. Moore, of the firm of 
Stohwasser and Co., of Conduit Street, gave evidence 
to the intimidation practised by the pickets, and 
mentioned the case of one of their men bringing back 
some work to the shop as '* he was afraid to make 
it up." 

Mr. Price, foreman to Mr. Bowater, the Vice* 
President of the Master-Tailors' Association, who has 
latdy been so pronunently before the public in con- 
nexion with the different cases of annoyances by 
'' pickets^" spoke to the inconvenience his employer 
had been put to by the int^erence with men who 
were willing to work for the firm, and excited the 
laughter of the court by his remark that of 40 men 
who were employed by the house before the strike, 
'^ all kfl but one and a half." To show the system 
on which picketing was carried, Serjeant Ballantine 
put in a "picket-book," one entry in which was 
proved to be in the handwriting of Lawrence,, and 
others in that of a picket named John Hall. One 
entry, signed by Hall, was in these words : '' Bowater 
returned in a cab, with a carpet bag, about half- past 
deven; number of cab, 12,627." Should Mr. Field, 
or any other of the same profession, require as- 
sistants, we should recommend them to sectire them 
from the members of the Joum^rm^i*Tailors Asso- 
ciation who have done " picket" duty, as they would 
be able to bring first-class testimonials for efficiency 
from their late emplojrers. 

Out of 500 men employed at Poole's before the 



strike, there were only two lefl; one was very old, the 
other deaf and dumb, and were allowed to remain. 
Aa usual, there was a little sparring by the counsels 
for the defendants, and an attempt made to ridicule the 
remarks of one of the witnesses for the prosecution. 

In summing up, the learned serjeant forcibly re- 
marked: ''There could be no doubt but that a 
tribunal sitting in the centre of the greatest city in 
the world, and presided over by an eminent and 
learned judge, would be able to come to a conclusion 
in this case, which would have an enormous weight 
with everybody at all concerned in labour and its 
operations, lie believed that the conclusion would 
be in accordance with law and common sense, and not 
so much an infliction of punishment on persons who 
were evidently misguided individuals, and who he 
did not believe, ai^er all, w^re persons who wished in 
their hearts to commit anything like crime. Tlie 
decision which that court might come to would, he 
believed, spread from one end of the country to the 
othar, producing an enormous amount of benefit 
through a variety of branches, touching not only 
upon the noen themselves, but upon the families 
that were depending upon them, akd would be 

INJURIOUS ONLY TO THOSE WHO WEBE WORKING 
UPON THE PASSIONS AND FEELINGS OF OTHERS FOR 
THEIR OWN BENEFIT AND PROFIT, CARELESS OF THE 
INJURY AND WRETCHEDNESS THAT MIGHT ENSUE." 

Alluding to the mode adopted by Mr. Coleridge, 
coimsel for Druitt, he remarked that it -was very easy 
to advise arbitration, but he was at a loss to imagine 
that any man having a will of his own, having a 
position of his own, and being a free subject, ought 
to be dictated to by others, or to be intimidated in 
the manner the Master-Tailors had been in this 
case." " The picket system was a system of terrorism , 
which ought not, and could not, be allowed for one 
moment to exist. The question was for the jury to 
determine whether th^ believed that molestation had 
been effected, and that the defendants had combined 
to effect that molestation, and if so, then they should 
be found guilty of the offences with which they stood 
charged. The Master-Tailors wanted simply to be 
protected, and be allowed to carry on their business 
peaceably, and in the most fair and legitimate manner. 
Th^ were not actuated by any feeling of harshness 
towards the defondants in this case." 

Mr. Coleridge, in defending Druitt and Lawrence, 
began by stating that he was perfectly at ease with 
regard to full justice being done to his clients by the 
jury, and looked to the law for an acknowledgment 
of their innocence of the charges brought against 
them. He defended the system of strikes, as without 
them '^ each individual workman wotdd be perfectly 
in the hands of his master, to be dealt with at his 
mercy, or in any dictatorial or abusive manner he 
might think fit." The counsel made a singular 
observation in his ^eech, speaking of what the 
workmen really want to effect by ^e strike — ^viz., 
bring the masters "to a iair discussion of the matter." 
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He remarked : '' Of course, if thej could not bring 
the masters to a fair discussion of their grievances, 
there would have been no other course open to them 
but to go to the workhouse, or to have submitted to 
anything that might he offered to them." Mr. 
Coleridge omitted to state that the men also might 
go back and work at the excellent prices they had 
been receiving, and which others had been too happy 
to have the chance of earning. He was singularly 
unfortunate in one of his statements, '* that there was 
not even a suggestion of loss of custom.'* We fear 
the half-yearly balance of the principal trades will 
not bear out this remark. He contended that the 
defendants desired nothing but what was reasonable 
and just. 

Serjeant Parrt, in addressing the jury for the 
defence of Adamson, delivered a powerful and able 
speech. He argued that this was not a one-sided 
case. It was a contest between two classes of men, 
and they had used every power they possessed to 
achieve a victory. The " lock-out'* by the masters 
was far more serious than the *' strike.'* It was as odious 
a course as could well be resorted to, as it involved 
in its consequences not only the men against whom 
it was directed, but their innocent and, in many 
cases, helpless dependents. He described much of 
the evidence that had been given as loose, and un- 
worthy of serious consideration. An observation of 
the learned counsel was rather out of place, consider- 
ing the evidence which had been brought to bear 
against his client. In the course of his defence, he 
remarked, " Evert man should be freitto carry his 

LABOUR TO ANT MARKET HE PLEASED, AND WHENEVER 
WORKMEN COMBINED TO PREVENT THAT, THEY DID 
WRONG.** 

Baron Bramwell, in summing up, said the simple 
question for the jury to decide was whether the de- 
fendants were guilty of the particular offence with 
which they were charged, and, without reference to 
whose interests might be affected, to consider whe- 
ther the men at the bar had done that which was 
illegal. As to what they had heard about the power 
of the State, and all that sort of thing, the power 
was no more brought against them than it was used 
in their favour. There was no right in this country, 
imder our laws, so sacred as the right of personal 
liberty. He remarked that the usual means of con- 
trolling the operations of the minds of men was by 
putting restraints on their bodies ; but if any set of 
men agreed among themselves to coerce that liberty 
of mind and thought by compulsion and restraint, 
they would be guilty of a criminal offence — ^namely, 
of conspiring against the liberty of mind and free- 
dom of will of those towards whom they so con- 
ducted themselves. "The thing to which he was 
referring was coeicion or compulsion — something 
that was unpleasant and annoying to the mind ope- 
rated upon ; and he laid it down as clear and un- 
doubted law that if two or more persona agreed that 
they would by such means co-operate together 



against that liberty, they would be guilty of an 
indictable offence.'* He commented upon the fact 
that the three principal defendants must have been 
perfectly aware of the acts of the pickets and of the 
annoyance they caused, as it was in evidence that 
Druitt had visited the pickets from time to time; and 
" it would be strange indeed, if, as appeared to have 
been the case, most people knew what they were 
doing, those who set die pickets to work should be 
the only persons who did not know what they were 
doing.*' " If the jury should be of opinion that the 
picket did nothing more than his duty as a picket, 
and if that did not extend to abusive language and 
gestures such as had been described| still if that was 
calculated to have a deterring effect on the minds of 
ordinary persons, by exposing them to have their 
motions watched and to encounter black looks, that 
would be a thing not permitted by the law of the 
land.'* The judge observed that if ike jury believed 
the evidence, the other five prisoners ought to be 
found guilty. 

The jury retired, and, in a few minutes, returned 
to have Lambert's — the pensioned sergeant of the 
police— evidence read over to them. There was some 
conversation about some statement said to be made 
by this witness; but the judge had no minute of it 
in his notes, nor could the shorthand-writer strengthen 
the recollection of the jurymen on the subject. The 
jury again retired, and, afler an absence of about 
three-quarters of an hour, gavea verdict of " Guilty** 
against Druitt, Lawrence, and Adamson, but recom- 
commended them strongly to mercy, on the ground 
that they might have considered that they were 
not acting illegally. They acquitted the other five 
pri8onei*s. 

Serjeant Ballantine declined to accept the usual 
bail of the prisoners, to appear for the sentence; he 
stated he should require other bail. Their solicitor 
(Mr. E. Lewis) offered himself as bail for them, to 
which the learned serjeant consented. The prisoners 
entered into their own recognizances of £200 each, 
and Mr. Lewis £150 for each. The defendants, on 
leaving the court, were receiyed with cheers by the 
crowd assembled outside, and which had been in a 
state of great excitement during the proceedings. 

In vindication of the old, but wholesome, saying, 
"Honesty is the best policy,** the newly elected 
executive of the Journeymen Tailors* Associations, 
and several of the members of the same, after having 
had the charges against them carefully gone into at 
the Marlborough Police Court, before Mr. Knox — 
who, we should think, is by this time heartily sick 
and tired of strikes, and tailors too— surrendered to 
take their trial on the day following that which 
decided the fate of their predecessors in a claim for 
martyrdom, and were allowed to share its honours 
and its penalty with them. 

The principal defendants were — ^Alfred Bailey, 
Vice-President of the Amalgamated Society of 
Joume3rmen Tailors; Peter Horrocks, Secretary of 
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the same society ; and Samuel Partridge, President 
of the Operative Tailors' Association — having been 
appointed to replace Dmitt, the former president, 
removed for his promise to suspend for a time the 
system of picketing. Thirteen other members of the 
Association were convicted by the magistrate, and 
also surrendered to take their trial with their leaders. 

Several applications were made by the counsel for 
the prisoners to have the trial postponed, as they had 
been but so recently committed, but the judge would 
not listen to them, as they were not strengthened by 
the consent of the counsel for the prosecution, who 
had not forgotten the trick played upon him on the 
day he consented to the postponement of the trial of 
Druitt and others. Entreaties were made to delay 
the trial, if only for one hour, as some of the counsel 
were not present, and could not possibly attend before 
that time. This was also refused by the judge, who 
remarked that, '^ if the counsel engaged to defend two 
of the prisoners were absent, Serjeant Parry was pre- 
sent, and, judging from the able speech made by him 
the day before, the prisoners in question incurred no 
danger whatever by leaving their defence in his hands." 

Some of the jurymen who answered to their 
names, being found to be Master-Tailors, were 
objected to, and were replaced by others; although, 
as was observed by the judge, '^ the evidence on the 
previous trial showed that the strike was confined to 
one particular neighbourhood, still, whether partial 
or general, it would be obviously better not to have 
any Master-Tailors on the jury." 

As the prisoners were charged with the same 
offences mentioned in the indictment of the others, 
whose trial had taken place on the previous day, 
much of the same evidence was adduced by the 
coimsel for the prosecution; but there were certain 
circumstances peculiar to the present trial which 
would require to be noticed. Serjeant Ballantine, 
who attended to prosecute, repeated much of the 
matter he had on the former occasion brought to 
bear upon the different points connected with the 
case, and, in stating that the three prisoners whose 
names we have mentioned were present at the meet- 
ing at the Alhambra on the 22nd of April, remarked 
that on that occasion it was declared by them " that 
the pickets must go on, and that if one executive 
committee were abolished another must be reinstated 
in office; and that, even if all the gaols of the coimtry 
were filled with picketers, the system must be con- 
tinued." The learned counsel said: "Would the 
law allow this? He fancied not; indeed, he had no 
hesitation in saying that any combination conducted 
in such a manner must be an illegal one." 

Evidence of picketing, and obstruction of work- 
people by intimidation and annoyance, was given by 
several witnesses. One journeyman stated that on 
one occasion he was surrounded by 40 or 50 men, 
who called him by many opprobrious names, and 
they were so violent that he had to claim the pro- 
tection of a policeman. 



Another witness, engaged in a large firm, stated 
that "he had frequenUy accompanied workpeople, 
especially women, home, to protect them from vio- 
lence on the part of the pickets. Women had been 
stopped twice on their way home, and their bundles 
opened to see what the work was they were carrying. 
He had been threatened on one occasion " that he 
should be marked," and that they all knew him. 
Even his private house had been picketed by two 
men. 

The wife of a journeyman had been sneered at 
and insulted by pickets when going to and from the 
shop for which her husband worked. Knox, one of 
the defendants, had followed her about, mounting the 
top of an omnibus when she got in, and subsequently 
getting in with her. Even when die, after alighting, 
stopped at a window to escape his annoyance, he 
also stood still. He even followed her into a police 
station, where she had gone for protection from his 
pursuing her; and eventually got rid of him by a 
woman, into whose house she had entered, letting 
her out by a back window, through which she made 
her escape up a narrow lane. 

Another witness, working for Mr. Poole, was offered 
dOs. a week if he would join the society, and was told 
by the defendant Morris — " You are well known in 
Paris, we shall tarnish your character there ; if you 
should think of going to America, we shall write to all 
the trades imions there ; and you will find no assist- 
ance either in that or any other country to which 
you may go." 

Mr. KiBTON, addressing the jury on behalf of 
twelve of the defendants, urged the jury not to find 
all the defendants guilty, because some of them might 
have committed acts for which they might be punished 
in another way. He contended that the picketing 
system was not at variance with the existing law. 

The JuDOE (Baron Bramwell) in summing up, told 
the jury they were not there to try the expediency or 
illegality of trades unions. "iVb doubt they were 
legal ; but how far they were expedient might be a matter 
of doubt. It was perfectly idle to talk of the suffering 
of wives and children consequent upon a lock-out, for 
that was just what the men themselves caused those 
who were dependent upon them when they entered 
upon a strike." He repeated his excellent observa- 
tions of the previous day, with an apology to the jury 
for doing so, and made some few additional remarks on 
the protection to labour by the law. He observed 
that some of the prisoners " might well feel ashamed 
of the defences which had been made for them." 
There was no question but that many of the picket 
men had acted illegally, and it was clear that they 
had attempted to coerce, by threats, intimidation, 
and annoyance, persons who were not willing to join 
with them . Nothing had been done by the leaders of 
the movement to put a stop to it. It was impossible to 
suppose they could not have known it, and yet it had 
been argued before the jury that they were entirely 
innocent, that they did not mean it, and that it was 
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g<mg beyond the instructions given to the pickets. Even 
if such a defence were a good one, had he been one of 
the defendants he shmdd have blushed to hear it. In 
conclusion, the judge asked what was meant by the 
term " picketing." If it merely meant a polite request 
to another that he should give his name and address, 
in order that he might be communicated with on the 
matter in controversy, that would be one thing ; but 
if it meant that he should be followed or dragged 
home and catechized, whether he would or not, if the 
jury thought that was molestation or annoyunce, then 
those who agreed to do it would be guilty of an offence. 

The jury retired for half an hour, and on return- 
ing into court gave their verdict " Guilty " against all 
the defendants except Horrocks and Stokes, who were 
discharged. The rest of the defendants were bound 
over, each in his own recognizances in £50, and one 
surety of £25, to appear on the following day to 
receive judgment. 

It has been generally understood that, in the event 
of the prisoners being convicted — aa the Master- 
Tailors, in prosecuting them, were rather influenced 
by a desire to establish the illegality of the system 
of picketing, and be allowed to carry on their busi- 
ness without molestation, than actuated by any 
vindictive feelings against them personally — they 
would be satisfied with a verdict in their favour, and 
not press the punishment of the misguided men, our 
readers and the public will not be surprised that, 
after consulting with the Recorder, and addressing the 
defendants in a kind and earnest manner upon the 
folly of their attempts to coerce other parties, and 
prevent them from exercising their talent and labour 
in the way they thought best, the judge thought that 
the best course would be, with all except Knox, to 
take their words, that the act which they now knew 
tvas illegal should not be repeated, and allow them 
to depart. Knox, who had been guilty of personal 
violence and intimidation, was sentenced to three 
months' imprisonment and hard labour. 

When Partridge and the others were brought before 
Mr. Knox, Mr. Sleigh, counsel for the prosecution, in 
stating the case, referred to the pledge entered into 
by the defendants Druitt and others, to discontinue 
picketing, and commented [strongly upon the way in 
which this promise had been broken, even in the 
face of the threat of Serjeant Ballantine to take the 
utmost advantage of any violation. 

Mr. Itnox also, in replying to Mr. E. Lewis's ap- 
plication to postpone the hearing of the summons 
until after the case of Druitt and others was decided, 
remarked : " He did not know that he had the right to 
stop the proceedings. He would speak out plarnh/. He 
had been so shocked at what he had learned about 
unions since his return to England^ that, after hearing 
that a solemn pledge, solemnly given, had been so shame' 
Jully violated by the Operative Association^ he must 
consider they were disentitled to uny indulgence,^* And 
subsequently, upon being urged to fix the bail at a 
sum to ensure the attendance of the defendants on 




the day of trial at the Central Criimnal Ceutt, the 
magistrate said: ^^ I am perfscUy shocked at thg 
conduct of men who have vioiaied the pledge th^ gap& 
through their countel.^* 
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OPINIOWS OF THE PRB9S OK THB 
PICKETING SYSTEM. 



It is gratifying to find that the leading organs of the 
public press take up the system of picketing and the trial 
of the leaders of the Oj^tive Tldlovs* Associatloiis on 
public ffrounda, and not aimply as the ease affects thepav- 
ticular branch of trade more unmediately concerned. There 
is no doubt but that the recent disclosures of the intole- 
rance of a few autocrats in power in tiie trades unions, the 
evil influence of certain leading men in diifbrsnt braaches 
of this society, and of the atiotxties committed imd^ thds 
orders by their too wiUiDg and callous toolt , have opened 
the eyes of the public generally to the system which, un- 
known to the mass, was iosidtously being carried out by 
this powerful Association. 

It is due to the Master-Tailors' Assoeiation of th» 
United Kingdom, to their courage, to their determination, 
and to their unanimity, that a blow has been struck against 
the vicious poHcy of the trades unions, and that by th«ir 
energy the question of the legality or illeeality of p i c k e t i ng 
has been clearly and finallj decided. The effeet of this 
decision, in a public court of law, ^ ill have a salutary in- 
fluence upon aU other branches of trade which have been 
at Tarious times subjected to the pernicious operations of 
the system, as also to those whose torn might haire cone 
sooner than they expected or desired. Wo would hope 
that we haye seen the last of this means of attempting to 
coerce the masters into conceding the demands of a body of 
workmen, no matter how preposterous or nnreasonaUd 
their proposition may be^ The men will hare learned that 
while their liberty is guaranteed against unjust attacks by 
their employers, the masters* interests are also protected 
against the imlawful acts of a combination of joumejmien. 

The Timet f in an able leader on the couTictioaof I>mitt» 
Lawrence, and Adamson, thoroughly entered into the 
merits of the case, and enlarged on the beneficial e£fect 
which the conTiction would have upon the trading classes. 
Speaking of the Terdict proTing the illegally of picketing, 
the writer remarks: *' If law is to follow reason, or what 
is called common sense, one could hacdly coneeiTe aay 
other dedsion." "The Loadcm tailors— the wosiuneiKM 
the eighty-eight best known aad best paying shops in the 
the metropolis — the men who are at any time able, by the 
exercise of ordinary industry, to earn incomes whidk a 
banker's clerk or a country *curate might envy, ouf^ to be 




>rganized 

tion, and nothing less." Alluding to the acts by the 
pickets, he says : *"lf thtse aots do not cmietitiite anixgiHry 
to the prosecutors, such as the law should forbid^ then 
liberty has certidnly degenerated into licence." Referring 
to the weak defence pleaded, that the defendants did not 
deslre'to do anything illegal, the writer states : **It is ftdly 
proved that they orgamsed the system of pickets^ and 
therefore they may be fairly held responsible ioat the sets 
that system would be likely to produce." 

The Standard says : « The trial of the leading officeis of 
the London Tailors* Union for conspiracy is one of the 
most important public cases of the age^a cause whiob^ in 
its bearing upon great national interesti> transcends in the 
magnitude of its consequences many of those State trialc 
which form a most momentous portion of English history. 
The prospects of Bnglish commerce, and what is yet more 
in^K>rtant» the saleguards of Bng^lish libert^of that pev^ 
sonal freedom compared with which all pohtisal privilma 
sink into insignificance— were involved in the issue. The 
acquittal of the accused would have placed the industrial 
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capital of the oountrj at the mercy of men too passionate 
to naye any scruples in the use of their power, and too 
Scnoraat to haye any fear of consequences. It would haye 
^aced the personal freedom of &glUh workmen at the 
mercy of an irresponsible despotism of the most terrible 
kind, wielded by men whose practical wickedness is inten- 
sified by a fsnatidsm which silences their own conscience, 
or transforms it into a witness on their side. People tell 
the workman repeatedly, " Tou haye a right to work as you 
please, but" &c. The XJnion, on the other hand, says to 
mm, '* Tou haye no right to work for such wages as you 
please; you shall not work unless we choose to permit 
you." And in order to enhance the eamines of its mem- 
bers, it deliberately robs of hia eamines the man who is 
wUlmg to accept the market yalue of ms labour. ** We 
must say that we feel less sympathy with the leaders of 
trades unions than with the ayowed robber. The suffering 
inflicted by the trades unions is far greater than that 
endured by theyictims of burglars or footpads." **We 
are not arguing the case of Uie employers, but that of the 
workman who is not allowed to work — of the man who is 
doomed to liye on ten shiUingt a week when he might earn 
twenty, because his fellows insist upon haying twenty- 
fiye," 

The TeUffraph says: ''We are the friends of the 
artisans, and therefore we speak plainly. We ask the 
tailors, then, how they would like to be the yictims of snch 
a system as that to which they resort }" Speaking of the 
arbitrary conunands of the toades union, the writer ob- 
seryes : '* It is a decree that a family shall endure want 
at the mere bidding of people with whom it has entered 
into no arrangement. It is a decree, in one word, which 
outrages Uie most precious of le^al rights. Wrong alike 
legally and morally, the imion which depends for efficiency 
on so gross a yiolation of social priyileges merits condem- 
nation as seyere as the EngUsh language is capable of 
conyeying." 

The Daily Newt considers Baron Bramwell's ruling to 
be at once law and common sense, and thinks that notmng 
but the absorbing influence of a cause to be maintained 
and forwarded could haye made the men doubt it for a 
moment. To Uie operatiye tailors on strike it may seem 
that whateyer would conduce to their success ought to be 
law, if it is not ; but to all whose interests or passions are 
not enlisted in this contest it will appear that no gain or 
adyantage contemplated by the men is to be compared in 
yalue for a moment with the light of eyery workman to 
make his own contract free frtmi the annoyance and inter- 
ference of third parties. The recent history of trade unions 
shows that it was most necessary to make this right clear, 
and to surround it with the strongest guarantees. 

The Herald thinks the conyictions which haye taken 
place are highly satisfactory, inasmuch as they will pro- 
bably put an end to the terrorism which has beeoi exercised 
so long. Still more satisfactory, however, is the principle, 
or rather the particular application of a principle to a certain 
set of £scts, which is established by the conytction of these 
persons. That principle is no other than that right of 
freedom fit>m personal restraint of which eyery Englishman 
is wont to boast, coupled with the power to make barg^ains 
on his own account and on his own terms, wluch eyery 
Englishman is entitled to daim. 

EDINBURGH MASTER-TAILORS' 
ASSOCIATION. 



We were faroured at the &id of July with a copy 
of a report to the members of the aboye Assocaatioo, 
from a sub-committee appointed to inrestigate the 
working of the " time-log " which was framed at the 
early part of the year for Scotland. The matter for 
. onr August number was at that Ume all in type, and 
we regretted not to be able to gire the eommunica- 





tion a place in our p^^es, as any evidence upon so 
momentous a quesUon has a special importance at 
the present time. 

It would appear that a " time-log " was compiled 
in April by a joint committee of masters and the 
executive of the journeymen, assisted by a deputation 
of three Master-Tailors and a corresponding number 
of operatives. 

The document was sent to the Association, and a 
sub-committee appointed to investigate its details 
reported that, in their opinion, it allowed a greater 
amount of time than was requisite^ atid would greatfy 
increase the rate of wages. The Association, with few 
exceptions, concurred in this opinion, and a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction was excited. The workmen's 
union determined, on the other haiid, on its intro- 
duction, and informed the masters by circular that it 
would come into operation on a certain day. The 
Association was then placed in an awkward position, 
for, while fully aware of the injustice of the arrange- 
ment made, they abo knew that some of the leading 
houses in Glasgow and Edinburgh had resolved to 
give the "time-log" a trial; consequently, while 
protesting against the injustice of it, they felt they 
were not in a position, at the beginning of a busy 
season, to resist the encroachment with any hope of 
success, and determined to leave the members to 
take whatever course they chose under the circum- 
stances. From the experience gained by those mas- 
ters who accepted the " log " arose the disposition to 
do away with it, on account of its unfair working 
against their interest. 

It was satisfactorily proved by the sub-conmiittee 
that the time allowed for various garments was con- 
siderably in excess of that actually requisite. On 
taking Uie time in one establishment during which 
the men were employed, and comparing it with the 
wages they had in accordance with the " log," they 
found that, at the end of eight weeks, one thousand six 
hundred and sixty-eight hours had been paid in wages 
more than the number of hours the men had actually 
worked. At 5d. an hour, the loss to the employer 
was nearly £35. Excessive as this may a])pear, the 
difference is still greater when the earnings of indi- 
vidual workmen are taken into consideration, instead 
of the earnings of a whole shop, as it was proved to 
be even as high as fifty-six hourSy or a week's labour 
for one man 

With such facts staring the committee in the face, 
they nmde their report, and a conference of the 
Master-Tailors of Scotland was proposed for the 8th 
ult., " to consult as to the measures which should be 
adopted in the circumstances." It was numerously 
attended by the leading firms of the principal cities 
in Scotland. Mr. Robert Millan, of the firm of 
Millan and Mann, of Edinburgh, was called to the 
chair, and chosen President of the Master-Tailors' 
Association of Scotland ; Mr. Bogue, of Glasgow, 
Vice-President; Mr. Kilpatrick, of Edinburgh, Trea- 
surer; and Mr. Archibald Kerr, Secretary. Several 
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practical speeches were made bj gentlemen present, 
and the following resolutions proposed and agreed to : 

" That the time ttatemeat in use Bince April last, having 
receiyed a fair trial for three months, has been proved to 
be incorrect, inasmuch as it allows a much sreater amount 
of time for making the various garments than is required 
by an average workman. It is lOso very complicated and 
ambiguous; and, in the opinion of tms meeting, steps 
should be taken for its discontinuance. 

" That the committee be instructed to prepare a correct 
time statement, to be submitted to the Association for ap- 
proval j and that in the meantime the system of paying the 
old prices, with 15 per cent, added, be resetted to from 
and after the 19th inst , until the new time statement be 
completed. 

^ ** That the committee be instructed to prepare a correct 
time statement, and issue it for adoption not later than the 
25th of August. 

"That the committee be instructed to endeavour to 
secure a better supply of labour, and to institute a register 
for enrolling the names of workmen who are willing to 
take employment on terms agreed on between them and 
the employers, without the ufTEBVBNTiON op thb union." 
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DESCRIPTION OP PATTERNS IN DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1294 and 1295. 



Diagrams 1 and 2, are the pattern of a loose shirt, 
somewhat on the principle of the Norfolk shirt, and 
could be weU adopted by sportsmen. A V is taken 
out at the neck, near to the front ; another in a line 
with it, at the hollow of the waist ; one under the 
scye; and two at the side-seam, top and bottom. 
By this plan a certain portion of the fulness in the 
shirt is removed, and an improvement effected in the 
fit. A leather belt is worn fastened round the waist, 
to which may be attached a cartridge-pouch or cap- 
pouch. The sleeve is plain, but easy; the collar 
low in the stand, moderately deep in the &11 and at 
front. The ends are rounded off. We have selected 
this pattern from the work of our contemporary, 
M. Compaing, of Paris. 

Diagrams 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9, are the patterns of a 
yachting-jacket for ladies. We have represented two 
styles of forepart — that on diagram 4, double-breasted ; 
and single-breasted on diagram 9. These jackets are 
usually made of dark blue serge, and are trimmed on 
the edges with a broad black braid, sewn on flat. 
There are two round the bottom of the sleeves, to 
form a cuff, with a curl on the top-edge of the upper 
one, or a slash on the top-side sleeve, with three gilt 
anchor buttons. The fronts are faced with silk, and 
the sleeves lined with the same. 

Diagrams 5 and 6, are the pattern of a Tweedside 
jacket cut in one piece. It is single-breasted, fasten- 
ing with one button and hole only at top. There is 
but a very short turn to the small lapel. 

The stand of the collar is cut on to the neck and 
to the top of the back, and the fell, as shown on dia- 
gram 6, cut with a considerable round at the bottom- 
edge, so as to lie freely round the throat. 
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The double-breasted lonnge-jacket, or vetton as it is 
termed in the Prench list of garments, has become a 
decided fevonrite among the Pansian taUors. It is short, 



and moderately easy. Four holes in the li^f-1, which is 
rather broad, and square at top. Collar low in the stand, 
and narrow in the (all behmd, but broader at front. 
Sleeve wide to below the elbow, then suddenly reduced to 
the bottom. Pockets at front under deep flaps. The 
buttons oa each breast enclosed in a frame by stitching. 
Edges turned in, and stitched half an inch m. Sleeve 
stitched to correspond and form a cuff. 

Figure 2 on the large engraving illustrates the present 
form of double-breasted frock-coat. Tlie waist is cut to a 
medium length, and the skirt short and flat. The back is 
broad across to the back-scye, and narrow at the hip- 
buttons. Lapel not very broad at top, nor rounded at the 
centre. It has five holes worked in it, four of which are 
regular, then a larger space between the fourth and the top 
hole. Collar 1| by 2 ; the same width at front as the 
lapel, and without any light. Sleeve easy all Uie way 
down. Edffes turned in, and stitched broad ; or bound 
narrow, and a row of stitching a little distance at the back. 

The little boy's dress consists of a short loose jacket in 
the Tweedside form, cut larse enough to admit of its being 
fastened to the bottom, by Uiree holes and buttons down 
the front. Small collar, the end cut forward on the bottom- 
edg|e. Loose sleeve, with a deep cuff formed by a broad 
braid sewn on flat, to correspond with the trimming on the 
edffes. Pockets at front of skirt, with welts, and one out- 
side the left breast aslant. 

The back view represented on the fourth figure is not 
very eracefrd in appearance. The back is cut whole, and 
broad at the hips, which gives an imsightly efl^t to the 
figure. 

Our neighbours have gradually adopted the rolling collar 
for evening dress-coats, but the mtroduction has been long 
in coming. The roll it broad, and the torn is low. The 
skirt rather short, and broad at top. The sleeve very short, 
and easj only. Collar low in the stand, and half an inch 
deeper m the fall. A smart effect is produced by velvet as 
facing to the roll, and for cufb, and the linen wristband 
well displayed below. 

The morning-coat shown on the last figure is to all 
intents and purposes simply a close copy ofttie style gene- 
rally worn m this country, with the exception of being 
fiistened close at the top, instead of having a bold turn, as 
now made by the leading trades. It is a gentlemanly coat, 
and suitable for the season. 
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PLATE OF ENGLISH FASHIONS. 



A favourable opportunity is presented by the figures 
on this plate, for observing the difference in the styles 
of costume illustrated on tne two engravings. We have 
on the first figure a well-drawn representation of a form of 
jacket much worn bv yachtsmen. It is a double-breasted 
reefing -jacket cut snort, and with five holes in a broad 
lapel, square at the top, and not pointed. The collar la 
a deep stand-up, but turned down. The sleeve moderately 
wide, easv at the hand, and a cuff with two buttons and 
holes, and a row of stitching to simulate a slash. Pocketa 
at front of skirts with small fiaps, and a breast pocket 
outside the lefr breast. OUt anchor buttons, and the 
edges double-stitched. Trousera easy to the lee, but not 
large. Waistcoat double-breasted, with broad lapels cut 
on, or single-breasted without a collar, and to button up 
rather high. 

Our reSiders will perceive a striking difference in the 
general character of the coat shown on the second figure 
contrasted with that Olustrated on the last figure on the 
larser engraving. The skirt is short, and well rounded off" 
at front. The turn to the firont of the forepart broad, but 
not so low as lately worn. Three holes and buttons only 
at front. Lapel moderate, and pointed at top. Collar low 
in the stand, and but little deeper in the Mil ; front well 
cut off Easy sleeve, small at the hand. Waist rather 
lonff; hip-buttons 8| inches apart. Edges bound. Pockets 
in the plaits ; no flaps in the waist-seam. 
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SYSTEM FOR PRODUCING A DRIVI\G-CAPE. 

Po fur back hs November, 1847 — nearly twenty 
years ago— we published in the copy of our work for 
iliat montli, a " System for producing a Driving- 
Cape." it met with general approval, and the de- 
nand was so much beyond our expectations, that 
(lur number of copiea was (niickly sold out, and 
many would-be purchasers were doomed to be dis- 
appointed by the supply being exhausted. Urged 
by repented solicitations, we have been induced lo 
1-f'print tlie method) and now publish it for the in- 
f-rnmtion of a new race of patrons which hae sprung 
ii[) since the period we have named. We have made 
a few alterations in detail which we consider are an 
improvement, besides adapting the shape to the pre- 
smt fashion. In other respects, there is no devia- 
tion from the directions previously published. 

Before proceeding to lay down the rules for pro- 
ducing this garment, it may be as well to inform our 
readers that it is designed to apply for ail aizn, but 
for one stylo only. 



The system is laid down for a proportionate form, 
and we have not deemed it necessary to provide any 
psrticular rules for disproportion, as for other gar- 
mviits in our work, the " Complete Guide to Prac- 
tiial Cutting." Besides, this not being a close-fitting 
garment, many of the deviations which would other- 
wise be necessary for disproportionate figures, may 
in this instance be dispensed with. 

The driving-cape is formed with the back and 
forepart closed under the arm, so as to be cut 
^\-ittiout a Btde-seom, or in such a way that the side- 
seam may be cut in any direction, according to &ncy, 
or (o suit the convenience of the material. It may 
be produced either from the centre of the back or 
Aom the front-edge, which will be found very con- 
venient by those who are not accustomed to cut by 
piiltems, but form the garment on the clodi. It will 
bo necessary to state tliat the cape is produced from 
the actual measure taken over the waistcoat, as the 
system itself provides the proper increase, unless 
required with an unusual amount of compass. We 
shall give two separate plans for producing this cape. 
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one from the centre of the back, the other from the 
front-edge, beginning with the former. 

Method of PRODuciNa the Driving*-Cape from 

THE Centre of the Back. 

Plate 1301, Diagram 6. 

The line A B is supposed to represent the centre 
of the back. Mark from A to B, the full length of 
the coat. From A to D, mark up one-third of the 
breast-measure, and from this point cast for the top 
of the back, making the width from A to G one- 
sixth. From A to F, mark one-half the breast, and 
square with A F, draw the line F H. Make the 
distance between these two points equal to three- 
fourths of the breast. Place the angle of the square 
at H, allowing one arm to intercept the point, and 
draw the line H I ; mark up to I, one-eighth as a 
guide for the shape of the scye. Draw a line from 
G, at the shoulder-point of the back, to H. 

From A to E, mark up one-eighth, and from this 
point draw the line E P, square with the back-seam. 
Mark across from E to L, the breast-measure ; from 
L to K, one-eighth; and from L to P, one-third. 
Make a point on the back-seam at C, one-fourth of 
the breast from A, and draw a line from K to C. 
Make the back 3 inches more than a third across, 
and raise the back-scye at N, as much above the 
line G H as may be deemed necessary, observing 
that the width across at the top fr^m A to G remains 
unaltered. Then mark the width of the shoulder- 
strap from E to O on the line K 0, dropping the 
scye-point as much below the line as the top of the 
back-scye was carried above the line G H. Make 
the depth of the back of the scye from K to M a 
little less than two-thirds of the breast, and the front 
of the scye at U half an inch more than three-fourths 
of the breast from G. Proceed then to form the 
scye by the points N M U I and 0. 

To obtain the neok, fiaat the hollow from K, 
making a centre at L, iind conUnue parallel with the 
line at the diatanoe of one-eighth below it to the 
front at Wj whioh is at a distance of one-fourth 
more than the breast from the point A at the top of 
the baokf«eMn. 

The line for the front-edge of the forepart is ob- 
tained in the following way^-r-Draw the line P Q 



parallel with the back-seam — that is, square with 
E P— -and mark from P to Q the breast-measure; 
then cast from Q, making a centre at P, and mark on 
the casting at R, one-fourth from M. The line for 
the front-edge is then drawn from P, intercepting the 
point R. 

To obtain the run of the bottom, mark from P to 
T, the same length as from A to B; and frt>m K, at 
the shoulder-point, to S, 2 inches more. 

Method of Producing the Drivino-Cape from 

the Front-Edge of the Forepart. 
In producing the forepart from the fix)nt-edge, 
suppose the latter to be represented by the line P T. 
Mark from P to T the length of the coat; ftx)m P to 
R, mark the breast-measure; and from the point R, 
cast ihe segment of a circle to Q, making a centre 
at P. Mark on it from R to Q, one-fourth. Place 
the angle of the square at P, allowing one arm to 
intersect the point Q, and then draw the line P E. 
Mark from P to L, one-third of the breast; from 
L to E, one-eighth ; and from L to E, the breast- 
measure. Square with the line P E, draw the line 
E B, which will represent the centre of the back. 
Mark down this line from E to A, one-eighth, for 
the top of the back-seam; make a centre at X>, 
which point is one-sixth of the breast above £, 
and cast from the latter point for the top of the 
back, whioh ia one-aixth acroM to G. From A to F, 
mark one-half the breast, and from A to C, one- 
fourth. Draw the line F H square with A F, making 
the distance from F to H, three-fourths of the breast, 
and mark up to I from H — square with F H— one- 
eighth . Draw a line from G, the shoulder-point of the 
top of the back, to H, and mack on it jfrom G to U, 
half an inch mere, than three-fourths for the front of 
the scye. Make the width of back 3 innhts more 
than a third of the breast, and raise the tc^ of the 
back-scye as much above the line G H as may be 
considered sufficient for the prevailing style. 

Draw a line frt)m E to C, and mark from K to O, 
the width of shoulder-strap to correspond with the 
back, lowisting the scye*point as much as the baok- 
. scye is raised above the line at N. Mark from K to 
M a Iktle less than two-thirds of the bceast, and 
proceed to foinoa the scye by the points N M U 
landO. 
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Make a centre at L, and cast the hollow of the 
neck from K, contmning it paraUel witik the line 
K P to W> which is one-fonrih in from the line 
P Q. Take out an inch Vat the neok^ as repre^ 
aented on ike diagram. Mark' the< leng& of the 
coat from A to B, from K to S, 2 inches more 
than that length, and form the nm* ci the bottom by 
TSandB, 

To Produce the Sleeve. 
Diagram 8. 

Draw the line A B, or suppose that line to repre- 
sent the edge of the doth, tmless a round should be 
added on at the hind-arm, in which case the line 
must be dtawn at a sufficient distance in from the 
edge to allow of the extra width given at this part 
of the sleeve* Mark from A to C, one-eighth more 
than half. the breast, or five-eigh^is, deducting the 
width a£ the back; continue to F the length of 
elbow, adding one inch for fulness across the back, 
and to B, the full length of sleeve. fVom C, square 
with A B, draw the line G D, making the distance 
across half an inch less than half the breast. Find 
the centre E, at one-third of the breast from A and 
D, and cast the sleeve-head thereby; or it may be 
formed by marking up one-eighth from a point on 
the line drawn from A to D, at one inch nearer A 
than half the distance between the two points A 
andD. 

Make a centre at F, cast the segment B 6, and 
mark from B to G, one-sixth. Place the angle of 
the square at G, allowing one aem to intersect F^ and 
draw the line G H, for the bottom of the sleeve. 
The remainder of the sleeve is^made to the measure, 
a round being given at the hind-arm if desiicd, 
keeping the fore-arm rather straight, or but little 
curved. 

Observations on the Foregoing Method. 

The reader will have observed that the system, as 
laid down, is intended for a double-breasted coat ; 
if a single-breasted one were required, it would be 
obtained by precisely the same means, with the 
exception that the point P, instead of being one- 
third of the breast from L, would only be one-sixl^. 
The points Q and R would also vary their position 
accordingly, bdng dependent on that of P. 

In cutting the scam under the arm, it will be 
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desirable to hollow the edge slightly at the upper 
part, or a fish maybe taken out of the forepart when 
the compass of the cape is preferred reduced at the 
upper part under the arm* 

It may be thought by some that the depth of scye 
from A to F appears very little, but it must be borne 
in mind that if a line were drawn in to where we 
might consider the fit of the back would be when 
the extra fulness was removed, and another line 
drawn square therewith, so as to touch the bottom 
of the scye, the depth would then be found consider- 
ably increased. We have considered it necessary to 
draw the attention of our readers to this fact, in case 
they may not have given the subject a thought, and 
been misled sunply by the appearance of the shape 
on the diagram. 

If the seams of the cape should be lapped, the 
circumference of the soye must be increased the 
width of a seam all round, and the sleeve-head re- 
duced a little to suit the alteration in the style, it 
not being usual to put the sleeve in with' the- same 
degree of fulness as if it were sewn in in the 
ordinary manner. 




TRIAL OF THE PRESIDENT, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, AND COM- 
MITTEE OF THE OPERATHHE TAILORS' 
ASSOCD^TION OF PARIS. 



We informed our readers, in the May number of 
our work, of a lock-out by the principal masters of 
Paris, on account of the preposterous and unreason- 
able demands made to them by the members of the 
above Association for an increase of wages ; and in 
the following number communicated the pleasing 
intelligence of the termination of the difference be- 
tween the masters and the men, by the acceptance 
of the proposal from the former. Matters did not, 
however, rest here, but complications arose out of 
the proceedings taken by the leaders of the move* 
ment, which tdtimately brought them under the 
notice of the authorities; and, eventually, six were 
brought to trial for having contravened the law, in 
forming part of a^ society composed of more than 
twenty persons, without the sanction of the police 
aaAoritics. 
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The trial took place on the 2nd Aug , and the whole 
were condemned to a fine of £20 each, and the 
costs, to be paid by the whole as a body, or any one 
individual held liable for the whole amount, in case 
of a proportion not being recoverable from each of 
the parties implicated, and the Association to be 
broken up. 

The prosecution was conducted by the Advocate 
Imperial (Attorney-General). 

In opening his address, he stated that he would 
prove, first, that the Association had existed ; that it 
had existed without authority ; and that the |>crsons 
charged were members of it. He referred to the 
grievous effect of combinations of operatives to coerce 
employers and interfere with the management of their 
business, and pointed out the mischievous influence 
of strikes, and the misery they brought on uu- 
merous fomilies without the slightest hope of their 
terminating successfully in favour of the median ics. 
He showed the determination of the leaders of the 
movement to carry their purpose, by issuing false 
statements of their position by means of two of the 
public journals, by which reports they abused the 
intelligence of the mass of the members of tluir 
particular trade, and created a sympathy in other 
branches to assist them by material support. He 
clearly proved that the persons charged were per- 
fectly aware of the illegality of their acts, and exposed 
the tyranny which the Association intended to 
exercise over the masters, by leaving them no 
option but to accept their propositions, or be deprived 
of the facility of having their work done by other 
men. 

In giving a list of the rules framed for governing 
the Association, he stated that by article 6, every 
member was bound to contribute about 5d. weekly 
to its funds, which were to be employed solely for the 
purposes for which the society was established. 

Any journeyman continuing to work or resuming 
work for a shop which had been put on the black list 
by the Association, will be declared acting prejudicially 
to the interests of the society. The whole 82 clauses 
showed tlie object of the formation of the Association, 
which, imder the guise of a mutual society, or really 
a branch of the trades imion, was but a combination 
to coerce the masters, and deprive them of that au-? 




thority in conducting their business as they thought 
proper, and which the investment of their capital 
justified them in. claiming a right to do. He par- 
ticularly noticed the. trickery attempted to be played 
upon the members and their sympathizers, by circu- 
lating the Mae report of a telegram which had been 
received from the Operative Association of Journey- 
men-Tailors of London, to the effect that it would 
contribute 200,000 francs (£8000) towards the 
maintenance of the strike in Paris. A clue to this 
was obtained from a document seized at the lodging 
of the President of the Association. It was the copy 
of a letter which was to be forwarded to the Londoii 
committee, requesting theni to^send a telegram to the 
Paris committee announcing their intention to send 
200,000 francs for the workmen on the strike, and 
it added that the telegram should be published in 
one of their organs, " La Libert^" — an appropriate 
title. The counsel observed : " Who wrote this 
letter? a workman ? No; the editor of the paper 
in question. When M. Dusautoy, a retired Master- 
Tailor, and well known for his knowledge of the 
trade, endeavoured by his mediation to bring about 
a settlement of the subjects in dispute, one of the 
committee read to the meeting the translation of a 
letter from London, in which it stated that their 
English sympathizers in the trade had not merely 
promised, but had actually sent, 5000 francs (£200), 
and the proposals of M. Dusautoy were declined. 
Of the 200,000 francs announced on the 4th of 
April, of the 20,000 asked for in the letter read, and 
the 6000 said to be paid on the 18th of the same 
month, what sums do we really find to have been in 
the treasury of the Association ? 750 francs (£30) ! ! ! 
Is that, gentlemen, what may be called sincerity ? '* 
" Their organ published a statement that work could 
not be resumed in any case whatever without the 
consent of a general meeting convened for that 
special purpose." Is this liberty? asked the counsel 
for the prosecution. In concluding his address, h»» 
remarked : — " The strike is over, work has been re- 
sumed, but the Association still exists. The strike in 
treacherous, terrible, but transitory; it is the fire, 
but it is extinguished ; whereas the Association is the 
hearth, on which the flame may be fanned to-morrow. 
It is necessiiry for public safety that it should be ex- 
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tinguished. It is the permanent danger, and must be 
removed. In the name of the mass of workmen who 
desire the exercise of their right to work of their 
own free will, I look for a verdict in support of their 
liberty of action, and freedom from the control of 
any coercive organization, which has more of the 
character of the vehme of the dark days of Germany, 
than that of a protective power in the interests of the 
working classes.^ 

So ends this miserable attempt to coerce the em- 
ployers, and degrade the Master-Tailors of Paris to 
mere cyphers or puppets, to be moved at the dicta- 
tion of a few demagogues in power, who had not 
even the sense to know how to use it properly or 
beneficially to the interest of the class with which 
they were connected, and were supposed to represent. 
The tyranny they wished to exercise over the minds 
of the working classes was more to be dreaded by 
them than any treatment which they had to appre- 
hend from the masters, who claimed no more for 
themselves than they were willing to accord to those 
whom they employed — freedom of action to make 
their own arrangements in their respective businesses, 
and not be controlled by the dictum of a few persons, 
who had no real interest in the question, but were 
simply actuated by the love of power, and unscrupu- 
lous in the statements they made, as well as to the 
means they adopted to carry out their plans. 

As proofs of the inefficiency of strikes to carry 
their object, and of the frightful misery they entail 
on the families of the men on the strike, we have 
numerous instances on record. Take one of recent 
date. We learn from reports in the public journals 
that of the 1500 engine-drivers and firemen in the 
employ of the North-Eastern Railway Company, and 
who struck for an increase of wages on the 10th of 
April last, 600 are now starving with their families, 
although £3000 has been contributed towards tlieir 
support by the union of engineers alone. An attempt 
is now being made to raise a fund to enable these 
victims of an imprudent strike to emigrate. 



THE STRIKE. 




A correspondence was recently published in the lead- 
ing journals, between the Master and the Journeymen' 



Tailors' Associations, with reference to the denial by 
the President of the former Association of having 
received a communication from the committee of the 
Operative Tailors' Association. Mr. Lewis was quite 
correct in his statement, and it subsequently turned 
out that the letter in question had not been oflScially 
directed to the Secretary, Mr. Landon, and had con- 
sequently not come to his notice. This gentleman 
took an early opportunity to explain the position, 
and state the cause of the delay. He has since 
addressed a letter to the Secretary of the London 
Operative Tailors' Association, which we publish, ns 
it sets at rest the idea of any further discussion 
between the masters and the men. As there must 
always be two parties to an argument, we may con- 
sider the business of the Journeymen's Association 
at an end, so far as regards its influence or effect 
upon the London masters. However much the latter 
may have been inconvenienced during the season, 
they have completely overcome their difficulties; 
and the slack season will afford them and other 
trades in the large provincial towns the opportunity 
of organizing their resources, and in providing for 
the ensuing season's trade. The following is the 
letter referred to: — 

**MASTBa-TAII.0R8' AsSOCIATIOir OP THB UNITED KlKOnoU. 

««25, Old Bond St,, London, Sept, 12, 1867. 
" Sir, 

** On behalf of the ' Master-Tailors* Association of the 
United Kingdom/ I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of the 28th idt. 

" In reply, I beg to state that, as the ' Master-Tailors' 
Association ' have no dispute with their men, but are per- 
fectly satisfied with them, and that tbey have abundance 
of labour at hand ; and that, independently of this, your- 
self and Mr. Druitt are acting on behalf of a society which 
avowedly declares its objects to be, to prevent masters of 
their free right to employ men whom they please, and on 
what terms they please, and to prevent the operative 
tailors working for whom they please, and on such terms, 
and with such fellow-workmen as they please; the 
Master-Tailors' Association must decline to have any 
commimlcation, either personal or by letter, with the 
representatives of such a society. 

" I am. Sir, yours obediently, 

. ** Thos. D. LA.NDoy, Hon. Sec, 

** Mr. Matthew Lawrence, 

•• Secretary London Operative Tailors* Association." 
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NEW ACT ON ARBITRATION. 



We have on various occasions expressed a wish 
that some plan were in operation in this coimtry to 
settle matters of dispute between masters and their 
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workmen, similar to the ccnmU des prucPhammes in 
France; as the subject being discussed by persons 
competent to form an opinion on its several bearings, 
there would be a better prospect of a settlement of 
the grievance as the result of their deliberations. 

It would appear that there were already Acts of 
Parliament to settle disputes by arbitration, to one 
of which we have also referred on a former occasion, 
when an application was made to a magistrate to put 
it in force ; but a new Act has been recently passed '' to 
Militate the settlement of disputes between masters and 
workmen,'' and no more opportune time could possibly 
have been chosen for its introduction; There can be 
no question but that it would be a great advantage if 
the settlement of any dispute arising between mas- 
ters and any of their men were left to be discussed 
by them, or a certain number of men selected iairly 
from their body — ^men who would confine themselves 
to the question, and give their best attention to a 
decision based upon the real m^ts of the case, with- 
out sacrificing the interest of either party. Unfortu- 
nately so much foreign matter has been dragged into 
the disputes which have recently arisen, that the 
real question has been lost sight of, or has only 
served as a medium for ventilating subjects afiecting 
the interest of the trades tmions as a body, and not' 
that of the individual workman; 

The Act enacts that — 

" If any number of masters and workmen, in any 
particular trade or trades, occupation, or employ- 
ment, being inhabitant householders, or part occu- 
piers of any house, warehouse, counting-house, or 
other property within any city, borough, town, 
shrievalty, riding, division, barony, liberty, or other 
place, and who, being a master in such trade, shall 
have resided and carried on the same within any 
such place for six calendar months previous to the 
signing of such petition, and being a workman, shall 
have worked at his trade or calling for seven years 
previous to the signing of such petition, shall, at a 
meeting specially convened for that purpose, agree 
to form a Council of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
and shall jointly petition Her Majesty to grant them 
a licence to form such Council, to hold, havcj and 
exercise all the powers granted to arbitrators and 
referees under the befbre^recited Acts, and in such 




petition for the same shall set forth the number of the 
Council, and also the names, occupation, and resi- 
dence of the petitioners, and, the maimer in which 
the expenses of the said. Council and of the r^is- 
try hereinafter directed are to be provided for; 
it shall then be^ lawful for Her Majesty, or Her 
Majesty's principal Secretary of State £ar the Home 
Department, to grant such licence, provided notice 
of such petition has been published one month before 
the application for suob licence in the London 
Oazetttf and in one or more of the local newspapers 
of the place from which* such petiticm emanates: pro- 
vided always, that it shall be lawful for any masters 
and workmen in any particnlac trade or trades, occu- 
pation, or emplojrment, as atoesaid, within the limits 
of the application of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act, or within any two or more boroughs or 
districts of the metropolis, to associate themselves 
for the purposes of this Act, and with such licence 
as aforesaid to form Councils as aforesaid, as if they 
resided within any one borough or district." 

The number of the Council is not to exceed 
twenty-one — ten masters and ten workmen— with a 
chairman,^ or be Use than five, including a chairman. 
The number. to constitute the said. Council to be 
inserted in the licence, ^^htUno member of the Council 
shall adjudicaU in cmy case in wUch he or any rela- 
tion of his is plaintiff or defendant*^ 

When the licence applied for is granted, the per- 
sons named in the application are to proceed to the 
appointment of a Council of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration firom among themselves, within thirty days 
after the date of the grant, and the Council to remain 
in office imtil a new one is i4>pointed in its stead. 

The Councils have power to appoint their own 
chairman, clerk, and other ofiicers ; to hear and 
determine all questions of dispute and difierence 
between masters and men which may be submitted 
to them by both parties; and any award they may 
make in any case to be final and conclusive, unthont 
being stdfject to remew or chaUeuge.by any court or 
authority whatever^ The same powers granted in the 
Act of Parliament we have previously quoted, are 
to be applied for enforcing any award, imprisonment, 
distress, or sale determined by the Councils, but they 
are distinctly prohMed from e^cAlishing a rate of 
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wages or price of labour or workmaruhip at whkh the 
workman shall in future he paid. 

One master, one workman, and the chairman to 
^Hin a quorum for hearing a case and making an 
award ; but a committee of Council, to be denominated 
the Committee of Conciliation, is to be appointed by 
the Cotmcil, and to consist of one master and (me 
workman, who are to sit at certain times to be 
appointed, and renewed irom time to time as occa- 
sion may require. 

All matters of dispute to be, in the first instance, 
submitted to this committee, but in the erent of 
their not succeeding in reconciling the parties differ- 
ing, then the matter in dispute is to be remitted to 
the Council to be disposed of as. a contested matter 
in the regular course. The chairmim of the Council 
— a person unconnected with trade — is to be appointed 
at the first meeting after the licence is granted, and 
to preside at the meetings. In case of the votes of 
the Council being equal, the chairman for the time 
is to have the casting vote. 

No counsel, solicitors, or attorneys to be allowed 
to attend on any hearing before 1ihe Council or the 
Committee of Conciliation, unless consented to by both 
parties. The Council and chairman are to be elected 
annually, on the fijnt Monday in November, dating 
from next year. Any vacancy .ariaix^ firom death 
to be filled iq> at an election vrhich is to take place 
within fourteen days, and the person elected, either 
master or workman, according to the class in which 
the vaoancy occurs (excepting in the case of the 
chairman), to serve during the remainder of the 
year. 

A master must have resided and carried on busi- 
ness for six months previous tothe 9th day of No- 
vember in any one year to qualify him to have his 
.name registered to vote at an election of the Council, 
tand may be dect^-a mraiber of such Counc&l; and 
a workman, to be entitled to the same privilege, 
must have resided for a like period, within the same 
.iiinits, and jiave . wodsed «t his irade or calling for 
seven years previous to tiie date above mentioned. 
Masters to appdbt their own portion of the Council, 
and thoi workmen elect, their, p9iti«m. 

'The (detk of eaeh diviiion of the Council is to 
'keep a roister of every person claiming to have hi» 




name inscribed on the register as a voter for the 
Council, whether master or workman (but distinct 
fix>m each other), and the register is to contain the 
name, occupation, and abode of each person engaged 
in the particular trade or occupation as set forth in 
the licence granting the formation of the Council. 
The clerk, upon payment of a fee to him, is to 
register the same immediately, or he will be liable to 
be fined for neglect. The fine is to be affiled to the 
funds of the Council. The Council is empowered to 
fix the amount of the fee and the fine respectively. 
The Council has the power to strike the imme of a 
person off the roister which, in their opinion, ought 
not to appear on it. 

Fourteen days previous to the 1st day of November 
in each year, the clerk is to convene meetings of 
masters and of workmen ; and each class will proceed 
at these meetings to nominate and elect members to 
the Coimcil for the following year. 

If a poll be demanded by six registered voters, the 
Council is to appoint the time and place for that 
purpose, and each voter shall be entitled to record 
his vote. The poll must be demanded at the time 
the declaration of the numbers elected is made by 
the clerk. The result of the poll is to be declared 
by the clerk within seven days after the day of its 
nominaUon. The clerk appomted by the Council 
is to remain in ofiice imtil superseded by some other. 
Each Council is from time to time to make out a list 
of fees which will be charged for any proceeding and 
other expenses tmder the Act, and is authorised to 
make by-laws, <&c., for its guidance. The rules, 
fees, &c, are to be submitted to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and not to be 
binding tmtil sanctioned by him. 

In summoning a witness according to the form 
prescribed, the title of the several Councils is to be 
the Equttable Council of Cohgilution akd Abbi- 

TRATION. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PATTERNS IN DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1300 and 1801. 



Diagrams 1, 3, and 5, are the pattern of a smart 
style of lounge-jacket, contributed to our pages by an 
old and talented correspondent, Mr. John Anderson, of 
Edinburgh. In making up this jacket, the edge of 
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the lapel-seam at top must be stretched up, and the 
edge of the forepart shrunk and the round pressed 
back on to the breast. The shoulder-seam and the 
front of the scye must also be stretched. 

Diagrams, 2, 4, and 7, are the pattern of a double- 
breasted Chesterfield, emanating from the fertile brain ' 
of the same gentleman. The directions we gave for 
making up equally apply to this pattern. 

Diagrams 6 and 8, illustrate the system of pro- 
ducing a driving-cape, which we publish in the 
present number. 



Some of the Parisian tailors, judging from the 
figures on the plate we published of French fashions, 
would appear to be trying to introduce broad backs, 
and which are the more marked by the hip-buttons 
sewn on. 

The lounge-jacket is more generally made double- 
breasted, with a wide lapel and three or foiu: holes 
worked in it. It is moderately short and easy. 
Collar low in the stand, but broader in the fall; 
square at the ends, to correspond with the top of 
lapel. Sleeves wide, cuff formed by a double row 
of stitching, as on the edges. Pockets with welts or 
deep flaps at front of skirt. 

The fitting great-coat is not cut long in the waist. 
The hip-buttons are about 4 inches apart, back- 
scye rather broad, and side-seam well curved. Lapel 
wide, with ^ve holes in it, and square at top. The 
skirt is rather long, and not very full. The sleeve 
is easy, and has a round cuff projecting at top from 
the hind -arm, and with a button scvvn on. Collar 
low in the stand and deeper in the fall. Narrow at 
front. Edges bound broad, or wide braid laid on 
fiat. 

The coat shown on the fourth figure is cut in the 
style of a Chesterfield, but rather close fitting at the 
waist. This is effected by a fish being taken out of 
the forepart under the arm. It is double-breasted, 
with four holes in a broad lapel, marking up five. 
Narrow and low collar, with scarcely any light at 
the end. Full sleeve, with deep round cuff. Velvet 
collar, facings, and cuffs, and edges bound with fancy 
braid. Deep flaps at the waist, with pockets. 

The Chesterfield illustrated on the two last figures, 
is a stylish garment, and has some novel points in 
detail. The back is wide, and the back-scye broad. 
The waist is only short. The front of the forepart is 
fastened as low as the waist by four double loops of* 
a thick cord, with olivets, and a drooping figure at 
t!ie back. The lapel is broad, and the collar deep in 
tlie fall, but rather low in the stand. A curious 
arrangement is effected in the skirts. A broad piece 
is introduced in the forepart below the waist, one 
edge of which projects beyond the edge of the front 
plait, so as to form a facing for the opening of the 
pocket. The back-edge of this piece forms merely a 
plait. The sleeve is very ample, with a deep round 
cuff of fur. The collar, lapels, and front-edges are 



faced and bound with the same ; or, as shown on the 
fifth figure, the edges may be simply bound broad 
with figured braid and velvet, substituted for fur, on 
the collar, lapels, and cuffs. 

The boy's dress consists of a short Tweedside 
jacket, cut iull. Doubie-breasted, with a broad 
lapel, with four holes. No collar. Large sleeve. 
Deep flaps, with pockets under. Edges bound broad. 
Knickerbockers very full, and to hang low beyond 
the band at the knee. 
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We have selected for our illustrations of English 
costumes, the two styles of Over- coats most fashion- 
able for the forthcoming seasons — the double-breasted 
Chesterfield and the Frock Great-coat. 

The former has a bold lapel, with four or five holes 
worked in it. The end of ihe collar is nearly as wide 
as the li^, but well sloped off. The coat reaches 
to 1^6 knee ; it is made rather closer in the body 
than worn last winter; this is produced by a long 
fish taken out of the forepart, to reduce the size at 
the waist. Full sleeve all the way down. Pockets 
under flaps at front of skirts, or witli welts. Edges 
bound wi^ velvet; collar, lapels, and cuffs faced 
with the same, or the edges double-stitched or 
braided. The fronts of the foreparts may also be 
faced with a narrow strip of doth and silk at the 
back. It is usual to leave an opening at the bottom 
of the back-seam. The back is cut rather narrow, 
and more hollowed at the back-seam. 

The Frock Great-coat shown on the other figure, 
is a smart coat. The waist is rather long, the back 
broad across to the back-scye, and a little wider at 
the bottom than worn last year. The forepart is cut 
wide across the chest, high in the neck, and only 
easy at the waist. The lapel is broad, and cut with 
a round at the centre. There are ^we holes in it. 
The sleeve is moderately wide, and easy at the hand, 
with a deep cuff. The skirt is short, and with more 
compass than reported last winter. The collar is 
broad, but not high in the stand. The edges bound 
with braid, double-stitched, or bound with velvet, 
according to the make and pattern of the article em- 
ployed. Velvet collars are decidedly fashionable, and 
a naiTOw silk facing is sewn on to the top of the front 
of the forepart to cover the turn. It projects a little 
beyond the lapel-seam. The edges in Melton may be 
lapped and stitched, and the cuff formed by a row of 
stitching. 

Double-breasted waistcoats are much patronized. 
They are cut rather long, and straight at the bottom. 
The lapel is very broad, and cut with a round. 
There are only three holes on it, and one at the top, 
or the corner of the lapel, fastened underneath to the 
forepart. Narrow collar, and very low in the stand. 

Trousers rather close to the leg and small on the 
foot. Fly-front. Pockets with openings aslant. 
Side-seams plain, or lapped narrow. A broad braid 
is much used, and has a smart appearance. 
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GAZETTE OF FASHION, 

Aim 

CUTTING ROOM COMPANION. 

BT 

EDWARD MINISTER AND SON, 

«a(bi« nt UraMl i»l»km te ffrr ^Ut(«t{, 
No.8, ARGYLL PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 



Vlit •cicctic ntvojEtttors. 

" A gathBTerand dl*pMMorothet man'* (tDfl*.'— Woltim. 

to the editor of the " oazttte of rashiom." 
Dear Sir, 

In the April number of your magazine, ;ou pub- 
lished a gyetem for producing ladies' paJMtt, con- 
tributed by Mr. B. Price. Without irialiing for one 
moment to detract from the credit justly due to your 
correspondent for the pains he has evidently taken 
to reduce hb plan to a system, I Toold beg respect- 
fully to suggest an improvement upon his directions 
for carrying out the rule. They appear somewhat 
iudelinite, and besides, he has certain fixed points 
and widths, whi^ arc always objectionable; as, 
whenever a change in fiuhion talies place, the neces- 
sary alterntioDB in shape to correspond with it, in- 
volve a certain amount of trouble, and the risk of 
some of the points of the garment being thrown out 
of their proper poaition. With your permission, I 



submit my proposed simplilication of the aystcm; 
and following the plan you have invariably adopted 
in your systems of cutting, I have made all tny 
points irrespective of any fixed lengths or widths. 
You will perceive that I have not altered any of the 
proportions, as I did not choose to take upon myself 
the task of criticizing the method, but simply wished 
to render the directions more easy. I would, bow- 
ever, beg to make one remark respecting a point in 
the system for producing the forepart. I consider 
the distance from A, at the top of the bock-seam, to 
the bottom of the scye, too short to give the propor- 
tionate length of forepart, judging by what I have 
found in my own experience; but, of course, Hr. 
Price has the advantage of having seen the result of 
liii method, and, consequently, should be able to 
bear testimony to the correctnen of the quantity he 
recommends. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Bespeotfhlly yours. 
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To Produce the Back. 

Diagram 11. 

Draw the line A B; mark on it at C, one-tbird of 
the breast; at D, three-quarters of an inch less tliaii 
two-thirds ; to E, the length of natural waist ; and at 
B, the length of paletot to fashion. Draw the lines 
A F, C G, and D H, square with A B. Mark from 
A to F, for the width of back, to fancy, and raise the 
top of shoulder- seam about tbrte-qoarters of aa inch 
above the straight line. Make the distance from 
C to G, for the width of back to the back-scye, any 
quantity, acotsding to fasbion. I hane oi^rked it at 
an inch and a half more than a third of the breast 
for the present style. From D to H, the width will 
he governed by that of tlie upper "jperi afc top of 
side-seam, so as to be in keeping with the shape 
to be carried out in the back. JUju^ fieom A to I^ 
a fixed quantity — 1 inch ; make I a pivot, and 
cast from B for the bottom of the back, marking 
out beyond B to K, according to the make of 
the figure, or the degree of spring required. 
The quantity shown on the diagram is 3 inches, 
and the width from K to L, I have made two-thirds 
of the breast. Deteruaioe the width of the back- 
scye, and shape the shoulder, side, and back-seams, 
adding a Uttle round on the former for the slope, 
of the shoulder, and spring the Itttter out from a 
little above tlie point £ to K. 



To Form the Forepart. 

DlAG^AJil 9. 

Place the back in a convenient poeition, and draw 
the line A from the top of the back-seam square 
with it so low as D. ^lark on it at B, one-sixth less 
than the breast-meastire; and at C, half an incli less 
than the breast-meastcre. From the point D, on the 
line A D on the back^seam, draw the square line 
D II. Mark on it at E, one-twelfth more than half 
the breast, and at F tufo-thirds. Draw a line from 
A through F, and mark on it, at G, three-foartlis of 
the breast and a fixed quantity — 2^ inches. I have, 
in this instance, adopted your plan for the front of 
the scye, as it will have the effect of not increasing 
the circumference in proportion to the breast- 



measure^ which would be the case if the position 
of the point G were regulated by a proportion of tlie 
breast-measure. Place the angle of the square at B, 
and allowing one arm to intercept the point E, draw 
a lino from B on which to place the upper part of 
the back-seam from A to D, when in a closing posi- 
tion, and form the shoulder-seam, adding a round at 
the centre as shown on the diagram. Shape the 
scye through the point G, touching the line D G 
at E, and carrying it «p to the top of the side- 
seam of the back. 

Mark from D to H, 2 inches more than the breast, 
acoordiog lo the compass required in the paletot. 
Tlie lapel, for double-breasted, must be added be- 
yond; or, if single-breasted, and the buttons are 
intended to stand in from the edge, a sufficient 
quantity must, in that case, be allowed beyond H. 
Dranr a iios fron C through H, as a guide for the 
front-edge, which should be made parallel with it 
for proportionate figures. To form the neck, mark 
at I, on the line C H, one-fourth of the breast, and 
shape from the shoulder-seam, taking out a V about 
half an inch wide at the front. Shape the side-seam* 
by the back, springing it out at the bottom, as shown 
on the draft, about 2 inches. Mark from B to K, 
1 inch, and cast the bottom of the forepiirt from L 
to M, lowering it a little at fix>nt. 

Your correspondent has not given any directions 
to meet a disproportion in the size of the waist. Of 
course, to practical cutters it would not be necessary 
to lay down any rule for this deviation, as their own 
experience would suggest the alteration required, and 
the locality where any allowance should be made. 
Your magazine is read by young beginners as well 
as by others more efficient in their bu»ness; for 
them it is essential to give some rule as a guide to 
assist them in determining the difference in shape to 
suit the variations in figure. I would, therefore, 
recommend one-third of the disproportion in the 
size of the waist to be allowed on at the side-seam, 
and two-thirds at front, as the increase in the size 
of the waist, will, in my opinion, require that dis- 
tribution of the additional quantity in circumference. 
The width of chest must not, however, be increased 
at H. 
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To Form the Sleeve. 

DuGfiAM 10. 

Draw the Mae A D, mark <m it at B, half an ioch 
kfls ibao two-tfaizds of the breast^ deducting the 
width of the back, but n0t allowing for seams. Mark 
at C, the l6i^;di takai to the dbow; and at D, the 
fhU l^Bgth of the sleeve. Square with B G, draw 
the line B E, making the distance beCnwea the two 
points one inch less than half the breast. .Make a 
centre at A, and cast from D to F for bottom of 
deeve, and having fixed the point F at the same 
distmee from D as from B to E, determine the 
width of sleeve at bottom from F. Draw a line 
ftom A to E, and at G, rather less than half the 
Stance between the two points; mark up to H, an 
inch and a half ^ die round of the sleeve-head, 
aad shape it from A through H to E. Form the 
fore-arm from E to F, add on at the hind-arm what- 
ever quantity may be desired, and complete the 
outline of the sleeve. 
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to the editor os the " gazette of fashion." 

Deaji Sib, 

I have read with much satisfaction your aeeount 
of the new law on arbitration between masters and 
the workmen in their employ, and sincerely trust that 
it may be genemny introduced in our principal pro- 
vincial towns, and be put in action in cases of dis- 
pute which may occur between the two classes. 
From my own experience as a tradesman of several 
years' standing, I know many instances in which the 
powers now given by this Act of Parliament could 
have been put in force, and have saved much ill 
feeling on the part of the joumeymen, who felt their 
grievances, and could not believe in justice being 
done them by any decision of their employers. In- 
oculated from a very early age with the idea that 
"might was rrght,** they were brought up with a 
conviction of the inequality in their relative positions, 
and were, in consequence, lea to view all measures 
of self-defence by the masters, where their interests 
were unjustly affected, as so many indications of the 
system of oppression to be exercised over them. 



It is certainly strange that in a country so purely 
commercial as our own, our law-makers should not 
have had their atteatioa directed, at an earlier 
period, to the necessity for introducing among us 
the system of arbitration, which had been found 
to work so well and with such advantage on tlie 
Continent. 

To quote an old but very true saying, "better 
late than never," we should be thankful for the 
benefit conferred upon the operative classes by the 
feeling of security it will afford them, that in all 
future occasions where any difference may arise 
between them and their employers, they may have 
the satisfection of knowing that their case will be 
honorably and impartially investigated by the mixed 
jury or counsel by which its merits are to be judged 
and decided on. 

The public generally will anxiously look forward 
to the decision of the first case, which may be consi- 
dered under the new Act, as it will exercise con- 
siderable influence upon the working classes by the 
manner in which the proceedings of the council are 
carried on, and the nature of the arguments 
brought to bear upon the question before it. 

For myself, 1 have no fear of a failure in carrying 
out the operations of the Act, as recent events have 
so clearly shown the necessity for its introduction, 
and the desh-ability of the settlement which will then 
be arrived at in all cases which may arise, and 
be submitted to the deliberations of the selected 
arbitrators. 

The vexed question of the wages to be paid for 
making certain garments would be much more satis- 
factorily settled by such a tribunal as that created 
by the Act, than by prejudiced outsiders, who have 
no personal interest in the matter, but take the 
opportunity of making the aggrieved party an in- 
strument for the advancement of their selfish views, 
regardless of the effect which the realization of then: 
own ambition may hare upon their tools. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

<* Senex," 
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THE CONDITION OF JOURNEYMEN 
TAILORS AS AFFECTED BY THE LATE 

STRIKE. 



Although ailer seven months* heart-burning, and 
considerable loss to both master and journeymen 
tailors, the strike by the latter is now virtually at an 
end, so far, at least, as regards the metropolis, we 
fear that its prejudicial consequences have not also 
been brought to a close. The principal firms who 
formed the Association of Master-Tailors came to a 
resolution not to employ any of their old hands who 
had left them, r^ardless of the inconvenience it 
might cause them; and, considering the circum- 
stances of the case, we cannot be surprised at their 
determination, for the act evinced a total absence of 
any sympathy on the part of the journeymen for 
their employers. The consequence of this agreement 
will be to exclude good workmen from the shops in 
which they have been accustomed to work perhaps 
for many years, and compel them to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. The principal agitators in the 
strike will, as a natural consequence, have placed 
themselves in a very false position, and will, no 
doubt, now suffer for the prominent part they took 
in fomenting and engendering the bad feelmg which 
lately existed between the masters and the men. 

Had it not been for the completeness of the organiza- 
tion, and the secrecy with which the Operative Society 
of Journeymen-Tailors had been formed, counter- 
arrangements might have been made by the masters 
to meet the interruption in their business with which 
they were threatened. The blow or notice came 
so suddenly and unexpectedly upon them, that they 
were paralyzed for the time, and totally helpless so 
far as the greater part of the men they usually em- 
ployed; as the time selected for the springing of the 
mine, was that of the busy part of the season, when 
its effect would tell more seriously against the inte- 
rests of the masters than at any other period of the 
year. 

The victory achieved by the masters in maintain- 
ing the independence of their position as the em- 
ployers of labour, and in vindicating their right to 
make their own arrangements for conducting their 
business, is mainly to be attributed to the bond esta- 



blished among them by the formation of associations 
in defence of their rights. To this feeling of the in- 
fluence of the combinations, and the mutual support 
which each member received and afforded, must un- 
questionably be. attributed the success which has 
crowned their exertions ; and great praise is due to 
the several gentlemen who have entered heart and 
soul into the business, and have made such great 
sacrifices of their time and money in carrying out the 
plans of the Association. The result must be highly 
gratifying to them, and, in a measure, repay them for 
the great anxiety which they have suffered for so 
many months. The Association of Master-Tailors of 
the United Kingdom, which was so hastily formed, 
owed its establishment to the emeigency of the posi- 
tion in which the trade was suddenly placed. The 
fortuitous result of its first campaign has secured its 
permanency, by proving the advantages the co-opera- 
tion secures to the trade from a combined action being 
brought to bear in cases which may present them- 
selves. We have often wondered at the apathy exhi- 
bited in this country from the Master-Tailors in form- 
ing themselves into a body for the protection of theii* 
mutual -interests, and have heard with regret the 
expression of the petty feeling of jealousy which pre- 
vented this desirable end. The presence of a great 
disaster and the inconvenience of periodical disorgani- 
zations buried all these unworthy sentiments, and 
we trust that the field for the future operations ot 
the Society may be more pleasantly chosen. It 
has our warmest wishes for its prosperity, and 
that its in- fluence may be widely spread over the 
country. 



FRENCH FASHIONS, AS ILLUSTRATED ON 
THE LARGE ENGRAVING. 



The first figure on the large plate, representing 
the most fashionable styles of dress worn by the 
dlite of French society, illustrates a novel form of 
dressing-jacket, a garment for which certain Parisian 
tailors have obtained* a reputation to which their 
taste justly entitles them. Although but patronized 
to a very limited extent in this country as an article 
of costume, it is well sometimes to have the oppor- 
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tunity of examining the different shapes of garment 
worn in other countries, if even their peculiar style 
should prevent their being adopted by us. 

The jacket is cut like a sac, very ample, and 
moderately short. The back is whole. The fore- 
part is not opened at front, but on the shoulder and 
down at firont of the scye a certain distance, so as to 
leave an opening sufficiently wide to admit of the 
jacket being passed over the head. The neck is 
short; the sleeve moderately full and without a cuff* 
The openings of the pockets are in the side-seams. 
The bottom is edged with a fancy ribbon or coloured 
braids sewn on flat. The neck, the openings at the 
shoulder- seam and below, the pockets and bottoms of 
sleeves, and hind-arm, are trimmed to correspond. 
The jacket is made up in black or coloured vel- 
veteen, an article which has a great run at the 
present time. The trousers usually worn with this 
form of jacket are cut loose, and with feet attached, 
and are made of a coloured flannel or a thin 
tweed. 

The Chesterfield, shown on the second figui*c, does 
not present any novelty or difference in the general 
style to the shape worn in this country. The ex- 
treme length, however, to which it is cut, and the 
fur trimming, give it a character which at once dis- 
tinguishes the coat as of foreign make. The lapcl 
is not very wide, and has four holes worked in it. 
The corners are square. The collar is cut about 
two inches in the stand and half an inch deeper in 
the fall, as it is generally considered that a fur collar 
is more in harmony when rather broader than we 
should cut it if covered with velvet or to match the 
coat. The sleeve is wide, and has a deep fur cuff. 
The flaps for the pockets are also covered with fui*, 
and the opening at the bottom of the back-seam 
edged with the same. 

On the third figure, we have a style of Over-coat 
which is not at all to our taste. The introduction 
of a broad braid up the side-seams and round the 
scye produces an effect which is anything but 
pleasing or becoming to a gentleman. It is like 
tacking on a portion of the trimming of a coach- 
man's livery-coat to an ordinary form of Frock 
Great-coat The frogs at the bottom of the side- 
seams are well enough ; but the flaps at the waist- 



seam are in bad taste. In other respects, the coat, 
as to form, is correct, with the exception of the 
heaviness which the length gives it. 

It is a relief to find, in juxtaposition with this 
nondescript, a style of Over-coat of which no one 
need be ashamed, and which could be introduced 
with confidence in any connexion. It is cut in the 
Chesterfield form, and moderately fitting to the 
figure, which is effected by a long fish being taken 
out under the arm, by which the compass of the 
coat is reduced at the waist, and a sufficient freedom 
afforded for the hips. The back is rather narrow all 
the way down, marking well the hollow of the waist 
by the diminished width at the natural length, and 
the back-seam is well hollowed. The usual opening 
is lad at the bottom, but without a back-tacking. 
The lapel is broader at top than at the bottom or 
fourth hole, and is cut with a round above the third 
hole, so as to give a bolder turn. The collar is 
rather low in the stand, and but little deeper in the 
fall. The end is square, and about three-fourths of 
the width of the lapcl. There is scarcely any light 
between the two. The sleeve is rather wide to 
below the elbow, but small towards and at the 
wrist. The edges are turned in, and finished with 
two rows of stitching at a little distance in, but not 
far apart. There arc four rows on the sleeve to 
form a round cuff, and three on the bottom-edge 
and sides of the flaps. In length the coat is cut to 
reach to the top of the calf. 

Wc have a gentlemanly and stylish form of morn- 
ing-coat represented on the last figure. The waist is 
cut to a medium length, the back broad across to 
the back-scye, the side-seam well curved, and the 
hip-buttons not more than 3^ inches apart. The 
back-scye is narrow. The forepart is double- 
breasted, with a broad lapel cut on. It is nar- 
rower, however, at the waist-seam, so as to let 
the front-edge run off from the third hole, and 
the skirt in continuation of it. The latter, which 
is neither short nor long, is flat and square at the 
bottom. There are deep flaps in the waist-seam, 
with pockets under. Easy sleeve, with a deep round 
cuff, formed by a broad fancy braid, with which the 
edges are also trimmed. Collar low in the stand, 
but deeper in the fall. 
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As 8 rale, we find the braids introduced for this 
winter nnosually wide, eren when not intended for 
Over-coats. 

Waistcoats without collars are much worn, and are 
cut rather long at front, but not at the sides. They 
are made to button up well, but the neck is not cut 
yerj high up. "V^Tjen made double-breasted, the 
lapel is cut on the forepart, and is not very -wide. 
It is pointed at top, and has four holes worked in it. 
There is also one at the point, or the corner is 
fastened down underneath to the forepart. The collar 
is very narrow behind, and rounded at front. 

Trousers are cut rather close to the leg and 
body, slightly shaped at the knee, and rather small 
at the foot. The top-side is hollowed on the in- 
step. The side-seam is plain, or has a braid sewn 
down it. 

We learn, from very good authority, that it is 
actually in contemplation by several of the leading 
trades in Paris to reintroduce blue dress- coats, with 
fancy gilt buttons, for evening wear; not, parhaps, 
at first, for what may be termed, by distinction, 
" full dress,** but on occasions of small rSunions^ or 
for dinners, when strict etiquette is not practised. It 
is not intended that they should be worn with black 
trousers, but with a pale shade of drab, lavender, or 
grey, in drees doeskin, such as used and is still 
sometimes worn at weddings, so as to make the 
distinction between this style of dress and that to be 
adopted on occasions when more ceremony is to be 
observed. 

We trust that the rumour may be but the herald 
of the fact, and that the fashion may be quickly 
imitated by our leading houses, although it has 
beeh our custom for some few years to set the styles 
instead o^ following them. The advantage will quite 
recompense the trade for any little disappointment it 
may experience in not originating the idea. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE OF 
ENGLISH COSTUMES. 



On the two figures represented on the smaller 
plate, which we publish in the present number, we 
have illustrated two other leading styles of coats for 



1 



the present season. The first b that of a sinj^e^ 
breasted Chesterfield, which will afford our readers 
the opportunity of obserring the difierenoe between 
it and the double-breasted coat which ap})eared in 
our work last month. The other is one of die most 
fashionable forms of Hont-coat. 

As a rule, 8iDglc-breast4*d Chesterfields are usually 
cut rather closer to the figure at the waist, and for 
this reason the back is rather narrower from the top 
of the side-seam, so as to preserve the proportion in 
the width of the forepart. A long fish is txtken out 
under the arm, extending to the opening for the 
pocket. By this plan the requisite compass is jhto- 
Tided in the skirts for the round of the hips, and the 
superfluous quantity of cloth at the snmll of the 
waist is removed. 

It is not advisable to make any alteration in the 
shape of the front-edge fbr a fitting coat by hollow- 
ing it, as it interferes with the set, and |»-oduccs an 
awkward effect when on the body. It will be noticed 
that the turn is rather small, but sometimes the front 
is w(»m turned back to the seeond hole from the top. 
It is usually faced to the edge with silk serge, stitched 
in narrow rows. There are four buttons at front, 
placed about 2 inches in from the edi^y and d>e 
holes are worked in a f^y<, but the top-hole may be 
worked through the forepart itself. The sleeve is 
moderately full and easy at the hand. A ronnd cuff 
is formed by a double row of stitching to correspond 
with the edges. There are medium size flaps across 
the front of the skirt with the comers rounded and 
pockets under; a breast-pocket inside the left fore- 
part, and a small ticket-pocket outside the right, but 
without a flap. The coat is cut to reach to the knee 
only; an opening is left at the bottom of the back- 
seam. The collar is suflSeiently high in the stand to 
cover that of the coat worn underneath, and not very 
hea^-y in the fall. The end is narrow, and sloped off; 
the corner is slightly rounded, but the lapcI is 
square. 

This form of Over-coat has a very smart api^ar- 
ance made up in the stylish shades of brown and 
olive which we see in Melton cloth, both plain and 
dressed, for the season. The latter, however, is the 
more dressy, and besides is a superior finished article 
and shows to greater advantage. In dressed beavers 
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of a mediam substance, the style is equally effective 
when made up in a smart colour. The edges bound 
narrow with velvet to match, or with a rich silk 
braid laid on flat and rather broad. The fronts of 
the foreparts faced with a width of silk, either plain 
or quilted hfi fine rows ; the remainder of the coat 
lined with Italian cloth, and a velvet collar. When 
the coat is made with care, the result of this com- 
bination is highly successful, and will do credit to 
any trade. 

The style of Hunt-coat is gentlemanly as well as 
easy, and, at the same time, forms a useful coat for 
the purpoee. The waist cannot be called long, while 
it is a little in excess of the morning-coats worn. 
The back is moderately wide, the back-scye about 
two inches broad, the side-seam curved to the average 
extent, and \\ inch wide at the bottom. The fore- 
part is cut quite easy across the chest, and full to 
the measure at the waist, althot^h not intended to 
be worn buttoned lower than, at all events, the third 
button of the four. The turn at top is rather broad 
and long, but the top of the lapel is not wide. The 
collar is low in the stand, and but little broader in 
the fall. It is small at front and a little cut off. 
The sleeve is sufficiently wide to be quite easy to 
the arm without approaching the "peg -top" style, 
and rather close at the wrist. They are sometimes 
made up >yith one button and hole at the bottom, 
and a short opening in the hind-arm-seam, the 
corners slightly rounded off. The skirt is decidedly 
short, but flat, and well rounded off at front at the 
l>ottom. As there are pockets under the flaps, a suf- 
ficient amount of fulness is allowed at the top of the 
skirt to give the necessary freedom for the hand and 
of er the seat. There are flaps in the waist-seam, but 
only small and the corners rounded. The edges are 
turned in and double stitched. Scarlet milled cloths 
and beavers are the most fashionable wear, but green 
of a fiill shade, steel and Cambridge mixtures in 
^lelton cloth and plain beaver, are adopted by many 
gentlemen who are accustomed to attend the different 
nieets. With the former, gilt buttons are generally 
worn, or fox-muzzard, bold basket pattern, a dead 
gold face with a small twisted cord on the centre, or 
the button of any of the numerous hunt clubs by 
members. With the other colours, a flat engraved 



blue steel button, with the motto of a club, or some 
neat figure or initials, are substituted. The body, 
back, and sleeves are lined with a fine flannel of 
a smart colour — light blue or pink — in small checks, 
or qnite plain. There is a breast-pocket oxitsidc the 
left forepart with a narrow welt, and a ticket-pocket 
on the right forepart, the openinig to which is either 
lefb in the waist-seam near the front or a little above 
it, and cut with a slight curve. To add to the com- 
fort of the wearer, a very useful pocket is put in the 
skirt- facing on tlie slant, which is intended to hold a 
sandwich-case. It is easily got at, and in that posi- 
tion does not interfere with the saddle. A good plan 
is to interline the front of the skirt with a thin india- 
rubber fabric, or with oil-skin. Some trades have 
the seams lapped and double-stitched, and, what with 
the different little extras, the wages paid for making 
a scarlet hunt-coat in first-rate style by those leading 
houses who make this article an especial study, would 
astonish many of our readers. 

Waistcoats for hunting vary considerably in style. 
The double-breasted or the single-breasted without 
a collar, are, perhaps, the most suitable, and more 
generally patronized. They are cut long, and rather 
straight on the bottom-edge. In both shapes they 
are made to button well up. Some, but more parti- 
cularly the single-breasted, have two pockets on each 
forepart with flaps. The edges are turned in and 
pricked, or double-stitched, according to the article 
and pattern. In the new goods for hunt-waistcoats 
made for the ensuing season, will be found some ex- 
cellent styles. A bold spot in bright colours on a 
white or coloured ground, forms a very effective 
vesting, and will tell to advantage with a scarlet coat. 
The small curled face which has been worn for three 
or four seasons also looks well in white or in one of 
the colours, of which there is a good assortment. 
This make of goods is both plain and with a ring or 
crescent introduced as a pattern, in a strongly con- 
trasting colour. 

Breeches for hunting are cut long, to reach on to 
the calf, easy in the thigh and body, but close at the 
knee. The top-side is cut smaller at the side-seam 
than the under-side, so that the buttons may be a 
little forward on the knee, but not nearly so much 
as is the fashion among stablemen. The side-seams 
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are lapped or raised; the waistbands are cut on. 
Fly-front is the usual style, and the openings of the 
pockets are across the top-side, and not in the side- 
seams. There are four holes and buttons at the 
knee, and two small holes in the garter — wliich is 
cut on — for leather strings. 

As the breeches are very long, and resich on to the 
swell of the calf, it will be necessary to stretcli the 
bottom of the under-sides well, to give sufficient 
liberty, and prevent the breeches riding up to the 
hollow of the leg by being too small at the bottom. 
A short legging of stocking web answers this purpose 
very well. It is about 6 inches deep, and cut to fit 
the leg. There are small flat linen buttons at the 
side, to fasten it round the leg. The elastic buck- 
skin, either plain, ribbed, diagonal, or corded, in 
cream, white, drab of a light and yellow shade, are 
worn. Gilt shank or two-hole pearl buttons are 
used. 

Some gentlemen prefer pantaloons for riding, with 
long boots. They are cut to reach to the ankle, easy 
in the thigh, but to fit to the shape of the leg from 
the knee downwards, and fastened at the bottom 
with two or three small flat metal buttons. A 
narrow strap of some thin material, but sufiiciently 
strong, is sewn on to the leg-seam, and when passed 
under the foot is fastened to the bottom near the 
side-seam by a button and hole. This keeps the 
pantaloon well down. They have fly-fronts, are 
made without waistbands, and have pockets as de- 
scribed for breeches. It is usual to sew buttons on 
at the knee, to repi«sent breeches, but there are not 
any holes. The side-seams are lapped or drawn. 
Grey doeskin of a light shade or a small mixture, 
drab corded or welted articles, or plain drab 
doeskin of a yellow shade, are employed for this 
garment. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1305 and 1306. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7, are the pat- 
tern of a double-breasted frock-coat to the present 
fashioa. 



Diagrams 5 and 8, are the pattern of a pair of 
trousera in the prevailing proportions now adopted 
in Pcuris, and is extracted from the monthly work of 
oiu: contemporary, M. Compaing. Our readers will 
perceive that there is a marked diflerence in the 
shape compared with the form patronized by our 
leading men of fashion. Whether we shall eventu- 
ally introduce it in this country remains to be 
proved; but there is no doubt that the style pre- 
vails generally through the Continent, and is more 
especially adopted in Germany. As a specimen, we 
lay it before our readers for their inspection. 

Diagrams 9, 10, and 11, illustrate the system of 
producing a lady's paletot y described by our corre- 
spondent *' X,*' but simply as a remodelling of one 
published by us in a former number, and contributed 
by another correspondent, Mr. T. Price, to whom the 
credit of the method is due. 

Diagrams 12, 13, and 14, are the pattern of a 
novel style of Over-coat, adapted from a form worn 
in Russia, and which was illustrated on the fiifth 
and sixth figures on the large plate published last 
month. 

The principal novelty consists in the arrangement 
of the skirt, which is partly cut on to the forepart, 
but separate at the back part in the style of a 
paletot. The skirt is cut sufiiciently full to form 
three large plaits on each side. One is plain, at the 
usual point under the hip-button; another well 
forward, in which is the opening for the pocket; and 
the third is placed between the two, and is merely 
introduced aa an ornament. They are all pressed 
quite flat. The intervening plait is, however, of 
great utility, as justly observed by M. Compaing, as 
it dispenses with the necessity for a fish being taken 
out under the arm, and aflbrds sufficient fulness for 
the prominency of the hips. When on the body this 
form of Over-coat is intended to hang quite free from 
the figure, as an ordinary Chesterfield, as the plaits 
are pressed down with an iron to the veiy bottom of 
the skirt. It appears that this particular form has 
been long in use in Russia, although but little known 
out of that country. 
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SYSTEM FOR PRODUCING A PEA-JACKET. 

In our standard work, the "Comi^ete Guide to 
Practical Cntdng," we have publislied a plan for 
drafting Chesterfields, a fonn of Ovei-coat known by 
that name. The Pes-Jacket, lately so much in vogue 
daring the winter season, ia produced hj the same 
rule ; but, as it is not intended to be worn over bu~ 
other coat, certain mollifications are necessary in form- 
ing the points. We have the pleasure of now laying 
bi^ore our readers a very simple and effectual system 
for drafting this garment. 

To Form the Back. 

DiAOHAU 15. 

Draw the straight line A D, to the length of mea- 
sure taken. Mark on it at B, one-fourth of tiie 
breast-measure, and at G, half the breast. Draw the 
lines A E, B F, and G G, square with A D. Mark 
from A to E, any quantity preferred, for the width 
of the top of the back, and raise it at £, about three- 
quarters of an inch. From B nark to P, any width, 
according to fashion or to the figure of the customer. 



An inch less than half the breast is at the present 
time an average quantity. Mark from C to G, half 
the breast, as a guide to shape the back part of the 
acye, raising the top above the line B F, as it is 
onstomaiy to drafk it. The top of the Bide.Beam may 
be determined at any, point on the eurvt formed to 
G. Shape the shoulder-seam and the side-aeam to 
H, to fimcy, and complete the back. As produced, 
the back is cut whole. If a seam be required, a 
point must be marked in from the line A B, at the 
length of natural waist, at the distance necessary, 
say half an inch or an inch, according to the figure, 
and the lines A E, B F, and C G, drawn square 
with the new line formed, and not with the origfnni 
line A D. 

To PaODUCB THE FOREFABT. 
-DtAQItAM 17. 

Draw the line A D, or, if producing the garment 
from the cloth, it will be necessary to mark this line 
as far in from the edge as the width of the lapel is 
to be cut. At B, from A, mark a fourth of the 
breast, and at C, two-thirds of the breast-measure. 
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Square with A D, draw the lines A E, and C G. 
Mark from A to E, half an inch less than a fourth, 
and on the line C G, half an inch less than two- 
thirds of the breast at F, and at G, an eighth more 
than the breast-measure. Place the angle of the 
square at E, and, allowing one arm to intersect the 
point F, draw a line up from E, on which to lay the 
back in order to form the shoulder. Place the top 
of the back at E, and let the back-seam lay along 
the line just drawn, and in this position form the 
shoulder-seam by the back, lowering it half an inch 
at the scye-point to allow for the stretching which 
takes place at this part of the scye when the sleeve is 
sewn in, and adding a little round on at the centre. 
Two inches above the point C, draw a line from the 
line A B, and mark on it half an inch less dian half 
the breast, to determine the front of the scye. Let 
the line C G on the back-seam, lay oa the line C G 
on the forepart, the point C on G; mark the top of the 
side-seam of the forepart by the back, and form the 
scye intercepting the point made at the end of the 
line drawn above C G. Turn the back over, placing 
the top of the side-seam in a closing position with 
the forepart, the line from G on the line C F, and 
form the aide*seam of the forepart by that of the 
back, adding a little on at the bottom: for spring. 
Form the neck to B, deducting half an inch from the 
line A D. Lower the front-edge of the forepart 
about half aa inch below a stra%ht line drawn from 
the bottom of ^e side-seam. The size the jacket 
should be cut at the waist, is determined by fancy 
or fashion. As formed on the diagram, it is intended 
to hang straight, and quite free from the figure. 
The forepart may eith^ be cut smaller at the natural 
waist, or have a fish taken out so as not to reduce 
the compass round the bottom, but the width at the 
waist only. The lapel must be added on beyond the 
line A D, according to the width .required. 

For disproportion in the size of waist, take the 
distance from A to C, as one-half of the breast- 
measure, and mark at a point below C the remainder 
of the length of natural waist. Then mark in from 
this point on the line A D, two-thirds of the excess 
to the proportionate size of waist compared with the 
breast, and from this point draw a line to A. The 
Ijnes A E and C G, must be drawn square with this 




new line, but the different widths, as to F and G E, 
and for the width to front of scye, should be taken 
from the real front-edge, A D. 

To Produce the Sleeve. 

DUGRAM 14. 
Draw the straight line] A D, mark on it at B, one- 
twelfth more than half the breast-measure, deducting 
one seam on the back, and allowing for one at the 
top of the hind-arm. Mark at C, in continuation, 
the lengtii to elbow, and at D the full length of the 
sleeve to measure. Square with A B, draw the line 
B E, making the distance between the two points 
1 inch less than half the breast. Make a pivot at B, 
and cast from B to H. Mark from B to H — for 
18 inches breast and all sizes below — half the breast- 
measure, but not more than 9^ for ant/ size beyond 
that quantity. Mark from H to I, on the casting, 
the width required for the hand. Place the angle of 
the square at T, allowing one arm to intercept G, 
and draw a line for the bottom of the sleeve and to 
determine the bottom of the fore-arm-seam. Draw 
a diagonal line from A to E, and at F, a point rather 
nearer A than E, and mark up to G, one-eighth of the 
breast. Shape the round of the sleeve-head from A, 
through G, to E. Form the fore-arm from E ta H, 
hollowing it but little from a straight line drawn 
firom one point to the other, and add on at the hind- 
arm according to the width required in the sleeve; 
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"A gfttfaeremnd disposer of other men's stnff.** — W^Uom 

Weat'End^ 

to the edrror of the "gazette of fashion." 
Sir, 

Feeling convinced that you woidd not hesitate to 
answer a question where the general interest of the 
trade is concerned, I have taken the liberty of laying 
before you the particulars of a circumstance which 
has recently occurred to me. A coat had been pat 
in hand to one of my out-door workers ; the journey- 
man subsequently misconducted himself, and, know- 
ing that there would not, in consequence, be anodier 
job for him, refused to give it up, unless his exor- 
bitant demand for the making were complied wdt^ 
Bather than disappoint my customer, I acceded, as I 
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Iiad cboe in a simikr ^soe. Do you not dimk, sh*, 
dist the men ooold lucre l»e& oompelW :to give tip 
these gsrmentSy if I had ealkd in a ooDBtaldey and 
ofiered the price I was in the habit of paying £)r 
making? If not, it seems hard that masters should 
be Bobject to such impositions, or odierwise unit 
nntil the law be Jipe, befere the garment can be 
restored to them. 

Apologizing for tronbting yon, 

I am, Sir, yonrs obediently, 

" SCBIBO." 

The question invdves rather a nice point of law, 
but, in the position of onr correspondent, we should 
not have hesitated in baring recourse to the means 
he himself suggests. If a journeyman were allowed 
to detain a garment entrusted to him to make, until 
any sum he might choose to name, as the wages he 
required for it, were paid, there would be an end to 
all out-door work. For i^ on giving out each job, 
the journeyman were informed what sum he would 
receive for it, he might even then ignore the fact of 
having been told any price, and, taking advantage of 
the circumstances of the case, make them the oppor- 
tunity of demanding any exorbitant sum he chose, 
by way of extortion. We are rather surprised that 
our correspondent, after the first instance to which 
he refers, should not have applied to his solicitor for 
his opinion on the matter; as, although it could not 
have assisted him in that particular case, he might 
have gained such information of the bearing of the 
law up<m the act of his journeyman, as would put 
him in possession of the power he could exercise, if 
a similar case should occur to him or to any of his 
brother tradesmen. 

The £>llowing clause, in the 17th of George III.,, 
chapter 56, section 8, in our opinion, comprehends 
the case mentioned by our correspondent: — 

"On and after that date (July 1, 1777), if any 
person, being hired, retained, or employed to prepare 
or work up any materials, whether mixed or unmixed, 
for any master or masters, shall wilfully neglect or 
refose the perfi>rmanoe thereof for tight days succes- 
sively, or, having taken in any materials, whether 
mixed or unmixed, for manufacture, from one master, 
or two, or more masters, being co-partners, shall 





- gf lerw a rds take in any materials, whether mixed or 
unmixed, for manufacture, from any o^er masler or 
masters, or shall procure, or permit hdmsdf or her* 
self to be employed or retained in any other occupa- 
tion or emplo3rment whatever, sooner than ei^t days 
befc»re the completion of the work first taken.** 

The Act fiirther states that, on conviction, the 
punishment for the offence shall be committal to the 
House of Correction, or other public prison, for any 
time not exceeding t^ee months, nor less than one 
month, with hard labour. 

In a case we reported in March, I860, a Master- 
Tailor summoned one of his men before a magistrate, 
for not finishing a coat given out to him to make. 
The journeyman, who had had 7s. advanced to him 
on the wages, gave as his excuse that he got drunk, 
and lost the coat. He ofbred to woric out the cost 
of the cloth, but it was not aec^ted, as the master 
had no confidence in him. The magistrate was at 
first inclined to think that the only remedy was a 
summons in the CJounty-Court, as he could not see 
any law which would bear on the case; but eventu- 
ally, after a fiirther seardi, he found the one which 
we have quoted, convicted the journeyman under it, 
and gave him one month, as he did not believe the 
story of losing it. 

Our correspondent's case is somewhat different, 
but still we think, from the wording of section 8, 
that the very fret of detaining the garment for an 
unreasonable time would hove brought his journey- 
man within the meaning of the Act, supposing he 
had not consented to pay the man the price he fixed 
for making the coat. 

Perhi^ as the subject is now made generally 
known to the trade, some of our readers may be able, 
from their own experience, to throw a light on 
it, and render an essential service to the trade at 
large, by supplying a remedy, in the event of a 
similar circumstance occurring to any of them. — En. 
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to th£ editob of the " oazctte of fasmon." 
Sib, 

Probably few of your readers are aware of the 
fact that an Act of Parliament was passed, many 
years since, to r^ulate the wages uid hours of 
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emplojonent of the journeymen-tailors comprised 
within the bills of mortality. Other Acts may, no 
doubt, have been subsequently passed by which the 
powers of this particular Act were repealed. Of this 
I am not aware, but think there can be no question 
of it, judging from what occurred in the memorable 
strike of 1834, and more recently; otherwise those 
members of the unions, or associations, which were 
then established, would have been liable to the 
penalties attached to those forming or being con- 
nected with them for the purpose for which they 
were organized. 

The Act to wliich I have referred was passed In 
the year 1720, the seventh of the reign of Geo. I., 
and affords a curious insight into the customs of the 
period, by showing the restrictions which were tole- 
rated on the free exercise of a trade. It allows us, 
also, to form some idea of the cost of living at the 
time, judging from the small sum paid to the skilled 
operative for his labour. 

The preamble of the Act states : " Whereas, great 
numbers of persons in and about the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, and other places, who have 
been brought up in the art and myatxry of a tayhr^ 
have departed from their services without just 
cause, and have entered into a combination to 
advance wages to unreasonable prices, and to lessen 
the usual hours of work. As such acts are calcu- 
lated to set an evil example, and tend to the preju- 
dice of the trade, it is hereby enacted — 

" That all agreements or contracts for this purpose 
will be declared illegal after the 1st of May, 1721. 

'^The hours of work shall be from six in the 
morning until eight in the evening, excepting tha^ 
there shall be allowed by the master half an hour 
for breakfast and one hour for dinner." 

The Act then proceeds to fix the price of the 
wages, and states that, from the 25th of March 
to the 20th of June they may consist of any sum not 
exceeding two shillinos a day, and for the rest of 
the year one smLLiNG and eightpencb per day. 

It was compulsory on tayhrs to pay this scale, but 
power was given to magistrates, at quarter sessions, 
to alter it according to circumstances of plenty or 
scarcity. 

Any journeyman leaving before the end of the 



term for which he was hired| or before finishing his 
work, was liable to be sent to the House of Correc- 
tion, or other public prison, for a period of two 
months. 

Any master paying greater wages than the scale, 
to be fined five pounds for such offence; and if any 
joume3rman received more, he was to be punished to 
the same extent and in the same manner as directed 
for leaving his work unfinished. 

Although the scale of wages was to be adhered to 
strictly, for the number of hours mentioned in the 
Act, yet it was expressly to be understood as not to 
hinder the payment of greater wages for working 
before or afler the said hours named. 

The importance attached to the same scale of 
wages being paid by all masters alike, is plainly 
shown by the high penalty imposed upon them for 
any violation of the law, as five pounds must have 
been a considerable sum for the class of men who at 
that period pursued the calling of tayhrs. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

" Senbx." 



THE EFFECT OF THE LATE STRIKE ON 

LONDON WAGES. 



We have repeatedly been asked, since the close of 
the recent strike, what influence it had on the wages 
question, and whether it had led to a satisfactory 
settlement by the principal masters, or by the Asso- 
ciation of Master-Tailors for the United Elingdom, of 
this knotty point, which was advanced as the 
plausible motive for the movement, that took place 
by the two societies of the journeymen last year, and 
in the spring of the present. 

We find, on inquiry, that the principal trades, 
which are also members of the Master-Tailors' Asso- 
ciation, pay according to the log framed by the joint 
committees of the two associations immediately afler 
the strike of last year, and which we published in 
our May number. It, however, merely forms a basis, 
for, in the incomplete state in which it was issued, it 
was open to many objections, which do not appear 
yet to have been removed. Sevenpence per hour 
for new work, and sixpence per hour for alterations 
and repairs, are generally given by the leading 
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not justify them in paying the prices, nor does their 
social position render it necessary* Take again a 
country trade working for small tradesmoi of the 
town, farmers in the neighbourhood, and the better 
class of mechanics. What do these customers re- 
quire in their clothes ? To be well made and securely 
put together ; but as to any extra work to produce a 
certain style considered indispensable by some, it 
would be wholly lost upon them and out of place. 
So that wc think the impracticability of the scheme 
for establishing a ttniversal time-log will be acknow- 
ledged, as it would have to contend with difficulties 
which no arrangement of the price per hour woidd 
surmount. 

There can, however, be no objection to any number 
of houses, either in London or in the principal pro- 
vincial towns, with the same class of customers, and 
whose prices range about the same, forming among 
themselves a scale of wages, after deliberating upon 
the price which would be a fair remimeration to 
the journeyman for his labour; so as to do away 
with the inducement to a man to leave any par- 
ticular house for which he was working and seek 
employment in another shop, tempted by a higher 
scale of wages. 

Independently of this arrangement, a man may 
take prejudices against some shops and have a par- 
tiality to others, whether owing to the nature of the 
work or to the facility with which the week's wages 
may be earned by the manner in which the trade is 
done by those particular houses. 

It is evident that whatever may have been the real 
ground of discontent on the part of the men last year, 
the ostensible reason assigned for striking was evi- 
dently absurd, as by the time-log, framed and agreed 
to by the joint committees of masters and journey- 
men, a lower scale would be paid by some houses 
than that in operation before the demand was made 
by the men for an increase. 
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We have three different styles of morning-coats 
illustrated on the larger and coloured engraving. 
That shown on the first figure, is cut rather long in 
the waist, and the skirt of a moderate length. It is 
worn buttoned up close at the neck, and there are 



four buttons and holes at front. The collar is low 
and narrow, and well rounded off at front, liiere is 
scarcely any step at the end of the neck. The ^irt 
is plain and rounded off, to run witih the bott<»n of 
the front-edge of the forepart, which is not intended 
to be buttoned at the waist-seam or bek>w the seoond 
button from the top. The deeve is easy generally, 
but rather smaU at the waist, and has a sham cuff 
formed by a double row of stitching, to corre^Kmd 
with the edges, which are turned in and stitched half 
an inch in. There are small flaps in the waist-seam, 
with pockets under. 

The waistcoat is cut long at front, aad slightly 
rounded off at the bottom. It is made without a 
collar, and to button up high. 

Another form of coat is represented on the third 
figure. It is somewhat in the form of a round 
loimge-jacket, but cut very ^rt. The bade is 
rather narrow, and a fish is taken out of the fore- 
part imder the arm. A bold lapel is allowed on at 
front, which is made to turn well back, and low 
down, there being but one button, and at front of the 
forepart at the point shown on the engraving. The 
collar is very low in ^e stand, and equally narrow 
in the fall. The sleeve full to the upper part of the 
arm, and rather easy at tiie waist. 

The third style is well illustrated on the fiftii 
figure. The front is very di£Q»rent in shape to those 
shown on either of the other figures. It is bold, 
with a broad turn extending to the top of the three 
buttons at frt)nt. The lapel, which is wide and 
pointed, is rather wider than ihe end of the collar, 
and the two meet. The collar is low in the stand, 
and narrow in the fall at the back. Skirt rather 
short, 'fiat, and rounded off at fixmt; but the forepart 
is cut quite full at the waist-seam. Thefiapsare 
cut on to the bottom-^ge of the' fca^parts, so as to 
break the run of the top of the skirt where sewn on 
to the forepart. Sleeve as before described, with a 
deep round cuff formed by stitching, and a hole and 
button in it, or a button only sewn on. Edges 
bound broad, and the front of the forepait and collar 
faced with checked or quilted silk. 

The dress-coat has a long and bold torn, wi& a 
very wide lapel, increasing towards the bottom in^ 
stead of upwards, as usually made. There are five 
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hoke worked in it, and Ae top is but little pointed. 
The end ef the collar is narrower tium the lapel, but 
moderately deep behind in the faU. It is not cut 
more tiian one inch high in tiie stand. Skirt not to 
reach to the knee, small at top and at bottom, and 
lined with black silk seige ox Levantine. Sleeve 
easy all the way down, short, and without a cuff. 
Edges turned in, and stitched close. 

Waistcoat with roll-collar, to open very low, and 
three holes and buttons only at front* 

Breeches to fit easily to the thigh and body, small 
at the knee, and to fiisten with tiiree buttons and 
holes, and strings in the garter instead of a buckle. 
Fly-front. 

The double-breasted Chesterfield Over-coat is quite 
lar^ge, and cut to hang quite straight. The back is 
cut whole, and moderatdy wide, with a long opening 
at the bottom. Lapel broad, with four holes worked 
iji it. The collar low and narrow, and small at the 
eod, which is rounded o£ Full sleeve, small at the 
end; edges trimmed with two fiuicy braids sewn on, 
wi^ a space between them. Cuff to match. Deep 
fiaps, with pockets under. 
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We have selected the back and front views of a 
fi»hionabIe dress-suit for illustration on the small 
plate of English costume. We have purposely made 
a difference in the shape and appearance of the front 
of the coat, to show a variety with the shape seen on 
the pattern in diagram, published in the present 
number. A narrow fiicing of cloth is sewn on the 
edge of the collar, and to the front of the forepart, and 
the silk is brought to meet it on botli; and have 
introduced a skirt with the ordinary strap at the 
top. 

We copy, from our work, the " Heport of Fashion,'* 
the following particulars respecting dress-coats, which, 
together with the illustrations, will be interesting to 
our readers at this period of the season, in anticipa- 
tion o£ the festivities which are customary at the 
close of the year : — 

" The waist is still cut to a medium length ; it 
may, perhaps, be a trifle longer, but it is scarcely 
perceptible. The hip-buttons are narrow, the side- 



seam moderately curved, the back-scjre narrow, and 
the back cut broad across to the sleeve-head. The 
rolling collar is decidedly the more el^ant form for 
full dress, and certainly its appearance is much 
more in harmony with the rich and tasteful evening 
costumes worn by the fair sex. It will be seen, by 
reference to diagram 3 on the sheet of patterns, that 
as a novelty we have dispensed with a collar-lining, 
and have given the pattern of the facing of the roll. 
By this plan we obtain a thinner edge, and yet pro- 
duce exactly the same effect as if the collar were 
sewn on in the usual manner. The edge of the roll 
may even be stitched to the forepart to retain it in 
its place, but it will be necessary to have suflScient 
libCTty to prevent its binding on the breast. The 
only button-hole requisite is a small one for a 
flower; the glass tube can be inserted unde^ the 
facing,' or a small loop of silk or braid sewn on to 
keep the stalk in its place. The turn is broad, and 
made to reach almost to the bottom of the forepart, 
and to lie flat on the chest. The sleeve is easy, but 
smaller than we have lately described, and mode- 
rately close at the hand. A round cuff about 3 
inches deep is usually sewn on, and without any 
button or hole. The sleeve is ait short to display 
the wristband of the shirt- sleeve. The skirt is cut 
without a strap; it is rather long, and of average 
width both at top and bottom. The front-edge is cut 
with a round, which in making up is drawn in, and 
the round pressed back on to the centre for the 
round of the seat. The same plan is also practised 
at the plait. The back-skirt is cut very narrow at 
the bottom, so that there may not be much space 
between the edges of the two plaits. The foreparts 
are faced with watered or plain silk serge, or ribbed 
silk, and the roll covered with the same, or with 
watered silk, and the breast-facings plain. The 
edges are turned in, and stitched close. A thin flax 
canvas is used for the foreparts, with a thin padding 
for the shoulders. The skirts are lined with silk 
serge or levantine. The buttons are of a small size, 
and a little domed in shape. Fancy twist in neat 
patterns are preferred. We would recommend con- 
necting a small silk facing to the lining at the side- 
seam, and continuing it to the bug-trap, instead of 
terminating the latter as usual at the shoulder-seam ; 
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as by this plan the hollow which is generally found 
behind the top of the side-seam, is filled up by a 
little wadding. Care will be required in seeing 
that the edge left loose is quite easy across the 
back. 

*' Waistcoats are cut to correspond with the lapel 
of the coat, and rather pointed at front. They are 
worn with a roll-collar, not too broad, and made to 
open very low, having only three buttons and holes 
at front. The edge of the roll is kept well in, so as 
to sit rather flat on the chest Some trades cut the 
front-edge of thfi forepart away, so as to prevent the 
waistcoat projecting so forward on the shirt-front, 
which is generally embroidered, or tastefully got up; 
and instead of sewing on a collar, merely fasten a 
facing down to the forepart to represent a roll. The 
waistcoat without a collar, and cut to open very 
much, is adopted by some houses equally with the 
roll-collar front. The article usually worn is em- 
broidered black cassimere, with braids introduced. 
The pattern is worked on the roll and down the 
front-edges; sometimes it is carried along the bot- 
tom. Black cassimere with a double tracing-braid 
on the edges of rather a full size is patronized. A 
small figure is turned at the angle of the front-edge 
and at the ends of the welts. A three-eighths sUk 
braid has a smart appearance sewn on fiat on the 
edges, or the narrow braid may be sewn on in a 
double waved line near to the edge with good 
effect 

'' We consider a very handsome waistcoat might be 
made, by working a rich figure, to spring from the 
angle of the firont-edge, and carrying it up on to the 
breast, extending it in width as it progresses upwards, 
so as to form at the top an elegant pattern. This 
would be a change from the stiff patterns in em- 
broidery, and be quite as stylish in appearance. 
Stone and jewelled buttons are much worn; tur- 
quoise and cornelian have the preference. An under- • 
waistcoat of silk of a bright colour, but not too full 
in shade, is a pleasing finish to the rolL - 

"Shapely trousers for dress have not yd been 
brought into iiishion ; they may, however, become 
(ht style. The present shape is rather small, but 
proportionately so all the way down the leg. They 
are of a moderate size on the foot, and hollowed for 



the instep; have fiy-front, and "French" pockets, 
without an opening at the sides. The waistbands 
' are cut on. The side-seam is quite plain, and the 
bottoms are faced either with a thin canvas, or with 
cloth, to keep them firm in shape." 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1810 and 1311. 



Diagrams 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8, are the pattern of the 
prevailing style of coat for full evening-dress. It is 
arranged for a rolling-coUar, and to turn very low at 
firont. There is in 'reali^ no actual collar to the 
coat, as the &cing of the roll is sewn on to the fore- 
part, and cut sufiiciently wide to turn over the edge 
and meet the forepart facing. It will be seen by the 
roulette line on the forepart, that the turn reaches to 
within a short distance of the bottom of the firont- 
edge. The skirt is cut without a strap, as the fore- 
part is cut longer at front than proportionate to the 
length of waist, in order to compensate for the 
deduction. 

Diagrams 1, 6, 7, 9, and 10, are the pattern of a 
smart little jacket for a child. 

Diagrams 11, 12, and 13, are the pattern of a 
dress-waistcoat, to be worn with the coat of which 
we £ave just given a description. 

Diagrams 14, 15, and 17, illustrate the system of 
producing a double-breasted pea-jacket, which we 
publish in the present number. 

Diagram 16, is a pattern of morning-trousers to 
the proportions and style now worn. It will be noticed 
that, to decrease the width at the knee, the tmdtrside 
is cut narrower than the top-side. A good effect is 
produced by this plan. The necessary quantity must 
be deducted from the top of the leg-seam of the 
undre88 side, and, to prevent the side-seam shifting 
its position on the foot, the same quantity deducted 
at the leg-seam, should be added on to the front-edg« 
at top of the trousers, and taken off at the side-seam, 
so as not to increase the width of one top-side. 
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